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SUMMARY 



In this study a provisional model is sketched of ethnic piejudice 
and the; ways it is. expressed in discourse. Ethnic prejudice is 
studied as a phenomenon of 'social cognition' and as a specific 
kind Of inter-group attitude. It is assumed that everyday conver- , 
sat Ions about ethnic minorities in tUe Netherlands are one of the 
important sources for the (trans-) formation of prejudice. Also, 
a systematic discourse analysis of free interviews is shown to 
provide insights into the structures, uses and |>os.sible transfor- 
mation of 'underlying' ethnic prejudices and their functions in 
everyday interaction. 

The cognitive- model of ethnic attitudes i S based on earlier work 
in cognitive psychology and artificial intelligence on the repre- 
sentation and uses of knowledge and beliefs, it is shown that the 
interpretation, learning and use of social events and groups can 
• be 'jbado explicit in terms of 'social information processing'. It 
is jissumed that ethnic prejudice can be accounted for, at this 
cognit ivi» level, 'in terms of organised group schemata in semantic 
memory on the one hand and personal experiences, collected in so- 
called^ 'situation models* in episodic memory. The use of ethnic 
opinions doiived from these two kinds of information is' subject 
to a number of hiasfhg transformations in communicative and inter- 
actional contexts. < 

i 

A model of ethnic prejudices cannot be fully made explicit in 
cognitive terms alone, however, It is shown how ethnic opinions 
in the Netherlands haveytSeen shaped and function wit bin, a broader 
historical and socio- cultural context. ^ 

r / 

After a summary of some recent survey data abtmt the opinions ol* 
the autochtonous' Dutch population regarding such ethnic groups as 
Turks, Morocc.ins and Surinamese, some results ate presented from 
a pilot study in which. interviews were held vith people in Amster- 
, dam. The ethnic opinions expressed, explicitly or impllctly, in 
those interviews were systematised and .described in terms of ethnic 
group schemata. 

Finally, a model has been sketched of the product ion of discourse 
■and dialogue and the role of ethnic opinions and attitudes in . 
convex sat ion. A systematic dlscoui se analysis was made of the 
thcmatica,l .structures, the Local coherence and semantic funcWion\ •• 
the stylistic and rhetorical structures, the atgnmentations and 
narrative structures., and the conversational strategics of the 
interviews, it^was shown that these various structures canine 
Interpreted as Indications about the underlying structures .and 
strategies of opinions' and their expression in social situations. 



PREFACE 

Since this study was initially Intended as a working paper bu^ 
finally turned out to bo a little book, It deserves a preface. 
First a word of modesty,, not only motivated by conventional 
feies of scholarly reservation; this study is provisional in 
all respects, okth the theoretical fratftcwork and the analysis 
of the data are preliminaries for a more systematic invostiga- ', 
tion into the cognitive nature of prejudice and Its manifesta- \ 
tlons in discourse. At nearly all points our discussion requires 
further 'data and a more explicit model. Since so many issues and \ 
(sub-) disciplines are involved, also an evaluation' of the extant 
literature and empirical research cannot be given here. In the 
subsequent studies of the project on "Prejudice in Conversations 
on Ethnic Minorities in the Netherlands", also to be published 
in this series of working papers and piepubllcations, due atten- 
tion will be paid to this earlier work, and a more extensive 
study will be made of the various components of the model. The 
present study, therefore, is merely a sketch of the overall 
problem and approach to be taken within this project. 

The interviews analysed here have been collected by a group . 
of students within the framework of a course taught at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. Members of this group were Nico llergaarden, 
Giovanni Massaro, beny Schui temakur, Marianne Pruls, Honk Verhafjeu 
Marion Oskamp, and Phllomcna fcssep. I hereby would like to Acknow- 
ledge my debt to their collaboration In the pilot study and for 
their suggestions In the analysis of the data. 

For a number of more theoretical discussions I am indebted 
to the investigator within the project, Marti jit den Uyl , AdrJ. 
van dor Wurff, Rva Abraham- van dor Matk and Rob RomboUts. 

The Netherlands Organisatl6n for the Advancement of Puro 
Itesearcn (ZWO) should, gratefully be mentioned as the sponsor, 
of this project. L 

And, lacrt bttl^hMSl, thanks arc due to Philotnena Essed^for 
her useful, comments on the firW version of this otyidy and for 
her geneial supi>ort in and discussions al>out tlio critical analysis 
of ethnic prejudice nnd racism in the Netherlands. 
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TOWARDS* A MODE!. OF * 

ETtmic Nejuiuck jh cognition and discourse 

* 

Teun A. van Dijk 



jU>tro<3u ction i 

1 . Aims- a nd scope • 

The aim -of this paper is to develop a theoretical framework 
for tlie cognitive study of ethnic prejudice and its manifes- 
tations in dir.course. Prejudice will be taken as a special 
foim of 'social cognition 1 , operating on the ono haiKl within 
complex systems and strategies ot information processing, 
and on the other hand within the social context of group 
interaction. It will be assumed that among several other 
Interactional ai\d communicative conditions for the formation 
and -transformation of pre judicc,* everyday informal discourses, 
such as eonvei sat Ions, play an important role. lh>nce, a sys- 
tematic analysis of 'talk* about ethnic minorities will be 
a powcrtnl way to invcal 'underlying' ethnic atl I Hides and 
ideologies- of speakers, as well as the discourse strategies 
I ol lowed in tlmi r expression and 1 transmission' to hearers 
in comnuinicat i vo contexts of social settings. 

Empirical data for this study Jiave been drawn fiom 
a preliminary investigation into the ways (while) Dutch 
people £>on> Amsterdam talk alxmL ethnic? minority groups, 
mainly^ black immigrants from Surinam and foreign woikers 
from t'n r key and Moiocco. 

Although 'prejudice* as 3 theoretical and empirical object 
of research has been usually localized within social psychology , 
our approach will be interdisciplinary: besides the lmj>ortant 
insights ( 1 om social psychology and sociology, we pi oposo to 
•ipply some thcoietieal and meihodo log leal results ftom recent 
developments in cognitive psychology and uMscoiusc analysis* 



This does not mean that we want to provide an 'alternative 1 ^ 
theory of ethnic prejudice . We only hope to further clarify the 
complex picture of prejudice as it has been partly const rue - 
ted in previous research* Thus, although theie have been 
several cognitive approaches, both before and after Allport's 
(1954) influential analysis, our actual insights into the 
structures ot memory and the strategics of cognitive. pro- 
cessing allow Us to provide a more complete and more explK 
cit model for the representation and operation of prejudice. 
Similarly, recent advances in text linguistics and discourse* 
analysis on the one hand yield a detailed understanding of 
both the underlying rules and strategies and the textual ^ 
manifestations of communicative* interaction, while on the 
other hand showing \ov discourse is produced and understood 
under the cognitive and social constraints of beliefs, opinions, 
attitudes and ideologies. 

o 

Research context - - * . 

This paper has been written within the Context of an Inter* 
disciplinary project on "Prejudice in Conversations about 
fithnic Minorities in the Netherlands" for which the pilot 
study, mentioned alxivo, from which we will draw our exam- 
ples, was a preliminary investigation, it is the aim ot this 
project to devise a cognitive model *of Current ethnic preju- 
dice in the Netherlands, and to spell out the strategies 
followed by speakers to 'express' (or not) these prejudices 
in I heir everyday discourse. The project is Itself, part of 
a larger teaching and research programme atx>ut 'prejudice 
in discourse' carried out in the Sect ion Discourse Studies 
of the Department of General Literary Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. Within this programme preliminary studied 
have also been made of the representation of ethnic minorities, 
discrimination and racism in secondary school textl>ooks and 
In the daily press. Some data from the latter studies will 
provide some evidence alxmt the acquisition and confirmation* 
of ethnic piejudicc In more 'public* comtnnnicati vo contexts. * 
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I.J. Backgrounds and oar I lor work 



( 



At the end of this Introduction.lt should finally briefly 
be summarized how the research for this paper and for 4 the 
project mentioned above ties In with our previous work. * 
After earlier work at the end of the sixties within the 
field of literary theory and linguistic poetics, It bar. 
been suggested (van Dijk, 1972), together with a growing " 
number of *othe& linguists., that linguistic grammars should 
not be limited to isolated sentences, but rather explicate 
also the structures of discourse, e.g. the semantics of 
local and global coherence. Thus, mmli *t.exl grammars • 

account for intuitive notions such as 'topic* or 

'theme' of a discourse, viz. in terms of semantic macro- 
structures (van DIJk, 1977, 1900). Similar arguments were 
given for the pragmatic approach to discourse: rather than 
isolated speech acts, we should account for sequencps of 
Hprc»ch acts and their functions within global speech acts 
(van 1)1 jk, 1977, 1901). It soon became obviou3, however, 
that many Interesting aspects of discourse and language use 
could not be accounted for within the rather 'abstract* 
boundaries of a grammar. .it appeared, for instance, that 
local and global coherence, in discourse, the derivation 



semantic macros tructures, an analysis of topic^and comment 
in sentences, also require a cognitive approach. In addition 
to various textual structures, a cognitive model Should pro- 
vide insight into the actual processes of production, under- 
standing and representation of discourse in memory (Klntsch 
t van DIJk, 1970, van DIJk ft Klntsch, 1903). This model allows 
us to pi edict how much and, what kind of information of a text 
will typically be recalled after various delays, how summaries 
of a lext are produced, and what strategies are appT 
discourse^ comprehension, in accordance with much other work 
In the psychology of discourse processing, this model however 
only specifics the (important) role of world knowledge in 
discourse processing. Our actual work, therefore, aims al ' 
■a more comprehensive oncial psychological model of discourse 
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processing, in which, also the role of opinions, attitudes, 
ideologies and the representation of the social and the. 
communicatifcs context, play a role In discqurse understanding, 
(van Dijk, 1982)._____ 

^Both ajta theoretical specification and as a socially 



i 

* relevant)^ application of this earlier research, our actual 
work on prejudice and discourse provides us with a research 
problem in which the 'cognitive' a n\ the "social 1 are eminently 
connected, e.g. in the production and understanding of pre- 
• judiced' discourse and the (trans-) formation of prejudice in 
communicative Interaction. * 

* 1.4. Plan of this stud y * \ 
\ # 

After this Introduction the plan for this paper is as follows: 

0 , He will first outline the structure of the complex problem we 

t «re dealing- with, first by discussing some major properties 

"of prejudice as thoy have been emerging* from the research in 

this area, and second by * localizing' the cognitive aspects 

of prejudice —and Its expressions in discourse — within 

the broader framework of its socio-cul tural context. The 

reason for this 'localization' of the problem is twofold. 

On the one hand the^socio-cul tural properties of prejudice 

have multiple interactions with the cognitive properties, and 

y Unese relations should also be represented in the cognitive 

model, *or at least the cognitive model should be constructed 

i * f 

such that it can be adequately inserted into this larger 

framework. On the other hand the contextual izatLon of the 

, problem is necessary in ord^r^to stress the ultimate social 

and cultural conditions, functions and 'manifestations' of 

prejudice, in other words, we 'do not want to 'reduce' preju- 

* diC'e to its cognitive properties. * 

After aTTrief summary of the ethnic 'situation' in 

the Netherlands, within which the prejudices we want to 

analyse are to be \m0erntood, we will then ifescuss some of 

the major assumptions that underly the construction of a 
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]' cognitive modol.of prejudice. It should be stressed from 

the outset that at this moment we only have very fragmen- 
tary theqrodcal and methodological ideas about" the naLure 
» 

• of su<*h a model, so that our suggestions should be <- taken an 
provisional guidelines of our worlc. Also we would like to 
emphasize here that^the very notion df 'Arejijdice' implies """^ * 
negative evaluations orbits users, that |s about people A 

' having or allowing prejudice. In other wouisT^we may well * 

have prejudices about prejudices —for Instance, the pre- 
judice that* we do not have prejudices ourselves. It seems 
more appropriate therefore to rather speak about ethnic 
^IJUhIm, also because man^spocts of kn6wledye, beliefs, ^ 
• opinions* and attitudes are Intertwined wlLh what we Usually 
and intuitively call prejudice, and' no strict boundary 
can be established between such d^fferont cognitions. 
* This does not moan though that we wanL Lo 'cyplaln away' ; 

prejudice or make Jthem less serious, In tbeir^ocial effecLs, 
"by treating them merely as 'attitudes' of some kind. 
^ • Although we do have our own social judgements about eLhnlc 

3 prejudices and although the ultimate rationale for this 

whole study should be seen within Lhe socio-political con- 
text of anti-racist positions, we would underestimate Lhe 
complex lty*of prejudice by taking the notion for granLed 
and essentially unprob I Croatia. • ^ 
After the ouLllne of the basic properties of the * 

> 

• cognftlve model, we will finafly examine which cogni- . 
tlve and textual strategies are followed In the 'mani- 
testation* of ethnic beliefs in discourse. On Lho basis 

-of our preliminary data we will systematically study the <? 
respective levels and dimensions of 'tnl&* and show In 
which, of ten ; indirect , ways these beliefs eventually 
surface in conversation and Uem.e In social interaction, 
[t tjoes without tiaylng thaL a^so this production model 
as wbll as the various 'prejudice Indicating devices' of 
discourse will be fragmentary h, Lhls stage, but we hope 
thaL the approach will provide sufficient structure to our- own and 
otler further research In this area. ' 
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2. What Is eLhnlc prejudice? The structure of the problem . 
2.1. Some intuitions / * 

Xt is well-known Lhat much of our theory formation is guided 
by our mundane InLui tions* about * some phenomenon,. The study 
- °f prejudice Is no exception. Many 'definitions* of*preiudico 

are not much more than nicely formulated paraphrases of what * 
wo usually mean *when the word prejudice i 0 used in everyday 
discourse. I,et us Lherefore start with a brief summary of / 
some of those intuitions about the meaning and implications^ 
of the word, sea thaL below we know In which respect a thco- 
4 retlcal reconstruction follows, or deviates from, tltese 
Intuitions. 

% First, both the terms ; prejudice' and 'prejudiced 4 

are used to assign properties to p ersons . Individual people 
are said to 'Ifave* prejudice, or to 'be' prejudiced, and it 
seein3 that we use tho Lerms much less tor say something about 
groups ofc people or about more general social or cultural 
phenomena . , 

Second, the terms are used to predicate something about 
tno H dHds of tllesc individual persons, much in .the same 
way as wo say that people Miove' opinions qj* attitudes and 
of Lho same order as what wo say that others 'Lhink' or 
•find*. 

Third, the notion is, used to denote cognitive 'contents ' 
of persons at>out oLher people , someLiinos individuals, nut 
mostly groups, -or members of groups (blacks, women, squatters,, 
prgpfossors or businessmen) . Only derivatively we sometimes 
use the notion for opinions 'about objects, such as apples, 
*or events and actions — unless these are actions of group- 
members. - * 

Fourth, the notion Involves beliefs and opinions and hence 
Implies eva luatio n and judgemen t of a person about pcoplo or 
the acLiOns of people. Moreover, Lhls evaluation is usually 
negati ve . 
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• Fifth,, users of the* term 'pt^Ud ice ' will often imply 
that this negative evaluation is wrong , misguided, unfoun- . 
ded and in general inconsistent with some more general norms , 
and Values, such as those of "tolerance* , 'rational judgement 1 
or ; sound argumentation,', in other wools, -the use of th*e terra 
•prejudice' itself * presupposes a negative evaluation of another 
person. " • 

Slxtti,^ prejudice is not usually seen as a transient proper*- 
, Ly of^a person, but rather as a rather permanent character 
'trait' or 'disposition*. * . 

Seventh,, prejudice is a typical 'attribution predicate' . 
That is, it is a property assigned to persons in order to 

in', characterize, or argue against the causes or 
reasons of behavior, such as discriminatory actions or 
discourse. By transfer or exteificn these actions or discourses 
themselves are therefore often described as* 'prejudiced 1 , 
and' hence evaluated as wrong or improper.' * 

I,ast, but not least, the negative evaluation presupposed 
by the use of the term prejudice will often 'imply that the 
speaker thinks that he/she does not have this prejudice. 

' * * 

Although this is certainly not an exhaustive suwuary of 
£he components of the everyday notion of prejudice, we seem 
to have captured the essential ones. Going over the list, 
we discover that many of these components also appear in 
the scientific analysis of prejudice, although sometimes 
Implicitly, of course, such an approach is not a priori 
wrong: the social scientist will gain much Insight into 
the nature of prejudice by studying the^ways social members 
themselves categorize their social reality. Wo therefore will 
have 'to consider in what respects k a theoretical analysis* "should 
go beyond this everyday understanding 4 and use of the notion. 
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2.2. ° ur theoretical approach to the notion of prejudice is localized 
at the borders of cogiiLive psychology, social psychology and 
socjgltxjy. Prejudice is taken as a phenomenon of social cogni- 



tion. - More in particular, as we -have suggested above, we take 
prejudice to be a specific form of social attitude . .The attitude 
part in this case will bo theoretically formulated in terms ofe*""* 
, current cognitive theories of information processing, whereas 

^th« social part will be. understood in a double senses (i) they * 
are attitudes* about »g roups or about people as members of groups, 
and (il) they are attitudes of people as members of groups. In 
Other wortfs, the 1 social dimension of att itude s is to be' specified 
in terms of theories of group interaction/ both in social psycho- 
logy and sociology. Although, thus, prejudice is seen as a 
cognitive basis of group interaction, both cognition and inter- 
action,, and* their interrelationships, are inserted into a 
broader soclo-cultural context, defined in such various terms 
as 'situations* , % 'institutions', cultural traditions 1 , or 

'economic competition*. It is clear that these various con- 
textual properties oi social attitudes cannot even be appro- 
priately summarized, l^st alone fully spelled out/ in this 
paper: we will have to focus on the various relations between 
cognition and social context. In section 4 below we will then 
further specify the proper cognitive aspects o^, prejudice. 

We will articulate the respective social dimensions of ■ 
ethnic attitudes along the following lines: , t , 

a. Acquisition and transformation : attitudes are acquired and 
transformed cognitUvely but? in various social contexts in which 
members of groups interact with other members of the same group, 
e.g. in processes of socialization, or with members of other 

4 

groups. 

b. Expression and communication i attitudes can be expressed, 
directly or indirectly, in various types of discourse and 
related non-verbal interaction, such as everyday conversations, 

' the media, textbooks and lessons, official documents and' laws, 
parliamentary debates and other political discourses* pamphlets, 
and so on* These are important factors in the transmission and 
hence the (trans-) formation of attitudes within the group: 
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from individually held Attitude's, they thus become shared, 
social, attitudes, and vice versa? 

c. Interaction . Apart from the wore specific communicative 
forms of interaction mentioned above* social members may 
otherwise act 'upon' underlying attitudes. This does not mean 
that attitudes 'determine behavior , as it was traditionally 
an object for investigation, but only that in all social 
interaction attitudes play a rolo in the cognitive program- 
ming of action, as well as in the interpretation and evalu- 
ation of actions of other members.** 

d. Situation . The ( trans-) formation, communication and inter- 
action processes take place within specific social situations: 
various dimensions of these situations --and their cognitive 
representions in individual social* members — will interact 
with the underlying, attitudinal properties of these processes. 7 

- e ■ Social structure . Attitude based interactions in' situations 
^are finally localized in the more abstract structures of society, 
represented again cognitively by social members, such as informal 
and formal groups, classes, and institutions, and their various 
relations such as domination, power, competition, or cooperation. 
This social structure is not taken as a given system* but as 
a culturally and historically changing ^organizing principle 
for social interactions between groups or individuals. It is 
at this more abstract level that relevant norms, values, and 
ideologies are defined as socio-cultural ly shared cognitions 
of (members of) groups. 8 

net us try to specify these various dimensions for social 
attitudes in general 'and ethnic prejudice in particular, 
taking into account the specifies of the Dutch social context 
ill which the ethnic attitudes studied below are to be localized. 
It should 'be emphasised that whereas the cognitive analysis *- 
is rather theorotlcal, we do not attempt to provide a further 
theoretical account of the role of social context. Also, due 
to a lack of sociological data about prejudice and racism in 
the Netherlands, our observations will be often impressions, 
based on personal experiences, communications and the media. 
In this area most of the work .is still to bo done. 



Acquisition and transformation . As we will see in tho next 
sections, ethnic prejudice in The Netherlands is widespread, 
^^t least lialf of the population is assumed to regularly dis- 
play behavior (Communication-, action) which by at least some 
social members^ is attributed to negative attitudes About*:-, 
ethnically different groups, both within the Netherlands at 
outside. A first question, then, would be "How dp these' at* - 
tudes come abOut? M . One part of the answer has been given 
in terms of the historical and cultural properties of a ' 
capitalist, (ex-) colonial western society: ethnic attitudes 
are acquired within the context of an essentially racist 
socio-economic structure in which deep-rooted norms, values * 
and ideologies have historically developed during the,- inter" 
actions with ethnically different groups within* the country 
(mainly Jews) and abroad, mainly in the colonies. These 
norms, values 1 and ideologies have acquired relative inde- 
pendence so that they could be culturally transmitted (see 
2.4.) also in situations which are no longer .inserted into . " 
the context of socio-economic dominance and 'exploitation, 
of ethnically different groups, either In the colonies or. 
within ttie country itself. As soon as ethnically different 
groups; such as immigrant workers or people from px- colonies, 
.nter the Dutch scene between the four ties and -the eighties, 
these culturally shared norms, values and ideologies may, 
under specific transformations, be actualized to deal wit?h 
the current socio-economic situation in tho Netherlands.' 
Although J.t wouldn't be difficult to find evidence of these 
racist ideologies in various historical documents, this his- 
tory is *ti£l to be written in detail. Our point here is thftt 
ethnic prejudice in the w Netherlands does not^ emerge from 
nowfthere and only after World War IX. Just as in England 
or France,* it simply continues a long, colonial, tradition. 0 
It remains to ho specified though which .particular forms 
these ethnic ideologies have taken, during the course^'of*/ the 
3ocio -historical development of tho Netherlands, so..that 
we can explain differences between ethnic attitudes in * 
o-g. the Netherlands, England and Franco. 



*%rue as thio more general historical * background* may 

be in Us cultural transmission and justification of ethnic 

attitudes, it does not provide a full answer to the problem 

of the acquisition and transformation of ethnic attitudes in 

the present social context of the Netherlands. Unlike t?he 

situation in the USA, for instance, Dutch adults have' no£ 

been socialized in terms of ethnically relevant ideologies 

about present ethnic minorities in the country itself/ 1 On 
4|a> 

the contrary* the major dimension , apart from class diffe- 
rences between groups , has been religious: the most promi- 
nent Outgroups for adult Dutch have been various groups 6f 
Protestants, the Catholics , 'humanists* or 'non-believers' 

the latter often associated with the socio-political cate- 
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gorizntlon of •socialists'. The education system, broad- 
casting and, indirectly, the political parties still exhibit 
this \eligious organization of Dutch society, although the 
seventies have somewhat blurred this picture — such that/ ' 
more and more # protestants* and .catholics are, taken together 
as 'christians* "also in the corresj&no'ing political parfcy^ 
' (CDA)-- within a growing social context of atheism. In 
other words, ethnicity hardly 'played an explicit role in 
socialization, either in the family, or at school and in v , 
peer group Interaction. 0 The attitudes towards Jews did not 
seem to he widespread or at least' are ambivalent: ethnic 
differences (if any) seem to be superseded. by religious 
difference and economical dimensions fjust as in other 
countrieo many Jews were specializing in precision crafts 
(diamonds) , commerce, manufacturing and banking! 4 It follows 
that the Individual and group acquisition or reactivation 
of racist beliefs and' opinions could not have taken- place* 
except Incidentally, by direct contacts or Informal commu- 
nication about such contactTs. The resulting picture therefore 
is rather unclear. At the surface, the Netherlands' seemed to 
be, during centuries, A more or less 'tolerant* society. 
Thin on the one hand is a useful self-myth against the 

background of so much religious differentiation. However, 
it 

on the other hand A might have some relevance in the frame- 
work of the political and socio-economic position of the 



Netherlands in the y 17th and 18th centuries, As the one and only, 
European republic, it had relative political freedom within a 
context of economic prosperity, which allowed limited 
acceptance or; even integration of small groups (refugees, 
some Immigrant workers) from other countries in Europe. 

We therefore wl)l assume provisionally that the -acquis*- 

tion or re-activation of ethnic attitudes has the follo- 
wing socio-cultural antecedents: *' . 

U) formal education :' lessons* and textbooks at school had, 
and- still have, ethnically biased representations of 
Dutch colonial history, and the contacts between Dutch, 
and other people (races) during travels or commercial 
enterprises; the portrayal of 'black 1 , 'brown', 'red', * 
or 'yellow' people is comparable to that in most textbooks in 
western countries (in history, geography, or social science). 15 
(11) literature : many novels aftd children's books take their 
themes against the background of these' travels and Colo- 
nial history,^ thus combining 'exotic* events with the 
stereotypical portrayal of ethnically different groups. 19 
( lii ) ^sa" meofra i ' y al thouglrTimi ted unH 1 th i's ce n t u ry ; the 
press, and later the radio, has similarly conveyed 
events and actions, and hence conceptions of^ ethically 
1 different groups involved, both in the colonies and In 
• other countries, such that western and white supremacy, 
Ijoth technically and culturally, if not explicitly exr 
pressed, could at least Implicitly be presupposed in the 
'description of these events. 17 
(lv) informal communication : we hava seen already that informal 
communication, due to a lack of several' large ethnically 
different groups in the Netherlands itself, could not be 
pervasive in e.g. storytelling events about personal expe- 
riences; yet, besides the usual ethnically imbued jokes, 
there may have been indirect transmission of racist atti — - — - 
tudes on the basis of stories of people who. had been In ' 
the colonies. > *"* 
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Of course Uioiq are other social factors determining the '[ 
development and, the maintenance of ethnic attitudes in the, 
Netherlands until the 1950's, such as popularization of 
'scientific* treatises about other i^oplc am? races or tho 
cVplXcif- and Implicit actions of the respective- national 
and local governments as soon as contacts with , other countries 
■(and hence other uthnic groups) were involved/ We, will assume 
though that tho influence of these factors- runs: via the other 
factors mentioned, ouch as tho media, formal -education and" 
literature. ? 

We have stressed that the prejudice picture In the \, . 
Netherlands has always been ambivalent. On* the one hand, ^ 
the wylh of tolerance was kept alive and a rather hypocri-^' 
Heal (often reUgiousiy based) indignation was often voiced 
about the troal mi*i»t of blacks in .South-Africa or the USA, Sf 
hut on the other hand it was certainly not socially sanctioned' 
until the sixties to have and express beliefs about the inte- 
rior I ty of blacks. Nor do history text hooks, unt^l today, m 
explicitly mention the role of the Dutch in tho slave trade, ' 
or the behavior of Dutch colonists towards the autochtonous 
populations of the colonies. 

c 

As soon asH^rge groups of ethnic minorities or other 'foreigners' 
immigrated to the Netherlands at the end of tho fourties and 
until now, these various contexts and sourceifor the acquisition, 
and change of ethnic attitudes were diama tically supplemented 
by inferences from personal experience, informal communication 
about such contacts, by the mass mc'dia, and the many institu- 
tions (from the government and parliament, leading to Uii*r 
immigration, to the local authorities which arp responsible for housing 
and employment) dealing' with immlgrat ion . Din ing thocour.de 
of about ten years, this new situation has given rfse to a 
process of attitude (trans-) formation, which however can only ' ' " 

be Cully understood against the picture of the historical- J 
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- and cultural traditions and the .socio-economieal contexts 
mentioned above. As, we will see, half of the Dutch population 
still never has contacts with members of ethnic minorities, 
out this does not mean at all that tho attitude structure of 
those people is much different from those who do have direct 
contacts. At the same time, tho children arc now growing up / * 
in a multi-ethnic society andt their social Nation, in tho 
family, at school, and In their peer groups, is increasing y 
influenced by othnically relevant communication and Inter-* 
action, Although textbooks and the media are no longer ex- 
plicitly and systematically racist, their .discourses rcmatp 
ethnocentric and oven their 'objective' facts, e.g. about 
crimes, unemployment and immigration, provide tho' information 
on which the- readers can operate their subjectively biased 
^inferences which aro formed^, expressed and distributed Jn~ 
informal communication and interactions. Stereotypical beliefs and 
opinions, doveloptfd over centuries, can now bo re-activated 
and adapted to the fow ethnically or culturally 'deviant 4 
groups in butch society. 

4. £xpr<88 ion and co cnn umlca t ion . Ideologies in general and ethnic 

attitudes in particular can only bo 'shared* and have their: .*« 
various social funotlons if they are expressed and communicated. 
In the la^sL sections of- this paper , we will more in particular 
analyse the Ways this happens In everyday conversation. Mere 
'observation,* cind ensuing interpretation, attribution and 
evaluation of (members of) ethnic groups docs play a role 
in the formation of /fttitudos, hut such 'individual experiences' 
arc 'insufficient determinants of group attitudes. Group inter- 
action, and underlying ethnic attitudes require 'confirmation', 
justification* "and common goals and interests, and these aro* 

. therefore regular topics in discourse. These communicative ' " , 

' * * * * . ^_ _ 

^processes are Ijowever rather complex, we already suggested 
Lbat the official public mcdia*_ that Is, the national press, 
radio, TV, as well as educational mai eriale, aro no longer 
ovortly racist "-although there aro occasional exceptions--, 
but still a majority of these media and diocoursos remain *\ 
ethnocentric. On tho one hand they* report thu many 'facts' -* 
of a multi-cultural society, from immigration untii acts 



of discrimination against immigrant;;, but their def lnition~of 
the social -situation is ambiguous, or provides information 
which way be transformed into beliefs that are taken as 
evidence 1 supporting negative attitudes: the very numbers' of 
nanlqrants am given in absolute terms not in percentages, 
the housing and employment protflems are emphasized, cultural 
differences are not portrayed as (positive) contributions 
to Dutch culture, and on the whole ethnic news is framed in 
tonus of "problems 1 we have with them (hardly problems the y 
liavo with us) . * . 

The textbooks at school, uvea the new editions of recent 

years, are as yet neglecting the fact tha.t the Netherlands has 

> 

become a multi-ethnic society, some few pages in history, 
geo 3*apny and social sconce textbooks mention immigration, 
and some of them will mention* one or two paragraphs the 
'dirty* jobs, the miserable housing conditions or the discrimi- 
nation against ethnic minorities. But on the whole the children 
are not properly educated such that they have the in formation 
and the attitudes that prepare them for I lie direct or indirect,- 
everyday cxperionce in their contacts with ethnically different 
groups. No wonder that the minority children themselves can 
hardly find any Identification in the textbooks or other 
educational materials or interaction (teachers pay Little 
'•attention to the topic outside the textbook based teaching) . 
tlut the tcxtl>ooks do contain mainly stereotypical stories 
aWmt ethnic pi*e^udicO and racism In other countries, such 
as the USA and South-Africa. Typically, Indeed, prejudice, 
in Dutch culture is nomo thing others do, and none thing which 
is inconsistent with Dutch norms and Values.. We will sc*e 
that this Institutionalized morality is portly adopted 
as .** folk mora) i n- everyday conversation. N 
Children's books, after Initial ethnoccntrlnm and^ 

o 

rauinqi in previous decades and centuries, slowly change 
towards a wfuc neutral portrayal of 

ethnically, different children. 
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From 'this brief summary we may conclude that the 
communicative transmission of ethnic attitudes in the 
Netherlands has evoluated from a clearly racist portrayal 
of ethnically distant groups (e.g. in the colonies) to a 
more subtle, indirectly, ethnocentric or biased const rual 
of actions and events related to ethnically close groups, 
providing so-called 'facts' that can be used for further 
inference making by people in informal communication and 
interaction. 

Interaction . Only a , minority (15%) of the original Dutch 
population has daily contacts with members of ethnic 
minority groups. Largo part of these contacts will be of 
a rather brief, occasional. nature, such as ohnrvirig.pr 
briefly talking to a minority member in public places, 
such as the street, shops, the market , pubs or social ' 
institutions, Contacts with ethnically different neigfr* 
hours are also predominantly superficial. Our data show 
that most people will even avoid contacts, and only part' 
of tfcis avoidance can be explained in terms of language 
problems. On the Job contacts will of course be somewhat 
more intensive, especially if goals and tasks are shaded, 
but even then people will tend to keep to themselves or 
to prefer regular interaction with members^ of the iugtoup. 
Only a slight percentage, has intimate, personal contacts 
with persons from ethnically different groups, but' more 
joftert than not, it seems*, the resulting attitudes, if they 
are positive, do not necessarily generalize- towards ^tho 
ethnic group as a whole. 

From this general picture we may conclude' that the 
(trans-) format! qn. of 'ethnic attitudes both determines and 
Is determined by the superf iciality and comnartmentai i set. ion 
of interaction. On the one hand v/a;wi 1 1 . f ind detailed ex- 
periences of everyday contacts 1 and on the other hand, often 
in the. same people, rather stereotypical attitudes about the 
outgroup. 
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Although 'distance' may be the rather general charac- 
terizing property of Dutch inter-ethnic relations, it cer- 
tainly does not provide the details of everyday interaction. 
First, discrimination of various sorts is pervasive. Turks, 
Moroccans and Surinamese will dften have difficulty being* 
accepted as tenants, will often in vain try to find^S 
a job , will sometimes not bo allowed entrance into a 

bar or club, to mention only a few examples which have been, 
19 

documented in research. More subtle is the everyday discri- 
mination in public places, such a9 the street, shops, bars 
or the tramway, ranging from avoidance, impoliteness,' refusal 
of adequate service, to more or less overbH^ cis t remarks. 
As yet, open violence, such as interracial fights or riots 

*» have .been practically absent on the Dutch scene. Although' 
another we 11-known myth holds it that the Dutch are not very 
violent in social interaction, and although there is nd tra- 
dition* of racial riots, it should be kept in mind that the 
socio-economic context actually will have more influence on 
the forms of such conflicts than assumed /peaceful' . 
attitudes. Housing shortage rather has led to a more active 
«liiattor's movement (and ensueing clashes with the police) 
among the young than to interracial open conflicts. Also > 
there i3 no fascist party of any strength that could fuel 
politically the frustrations of housing shortage and unem- 
ploywenc^towards more openif violent actions against ethnic 
minorities. But, as we will see bolow, the attitudes as such 
would not be sufficient conditions to prevent such a development. 
Apart from the occasional encounters mentioned above, 

-thus, interaction predominantly , seems to be 'observational * t 
wo see \hem* on the street, in other public places, observe 
their behavior, appearance and clothing, sometimes see how 
thoy live, at least f'rora 'the 'outsjde*, but on the whole 
the interaction is indirect , that is 'via* acquaintances, 

' via the media, via everyday stories, and the processes of 
attribution to the groups as wholes of socio-economic problems, 
such as housing shortage and unemployment. It follows that 
ethnic attitudes are developing' mostly on the basis of these 
kinds of indirect, Inferred information, mostly .from media 
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discourse and conversation, supplemented with occasional, 

superficial encounters and obervatioiw^Wo will indeed see 

in the next sections that the actual contents of ethnic 

attitudes in the Netherlands reflect these types of ethnic 

interaction, and it. may be assumed that conversely the 

resulting stereotypes .also are an important . component in" * 

> 

the avoidance and discriminatory patterns of interethnic 
interaction. , . 

Situation . .Instead of a theoretical analysis of the relations 
between ethnic attitudes on the one hand and cultural, econo- 
mic and Colonial history, communication and interaction on the 
other hand, we have briefly sketched some particulars of the 
more concrete forms those frave taken in the Netherlands. That 
Is, we have % tried to informally picture some of the possible 
'origins' of ethnic prejudice. In order feo understand the 
precise functions of these ethnic attitudes, we should finally 
also briefly pay attention to the micro-social and macro- 
social context In which ethnic attitudes can be displayed in 
interaction. 

It has often been stressed that prejudice may be a 

necessary but not a sufficient condition of 'prejudiced' 
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behavior, such as discriminatory interaction. Decisive is 
the further cognitive and social situation, such «»* (other) 
beliefs, norms and values actualized in some interaction 
.situation, as well as other factors of the social context 
relevant in that situation. Since we will pay attention 
to the further cognitive aspects below, we will here fcocus- 
on some further social features of the situation. By situa- 
tion we here understand a dynamic structure of social varia- 
bles which influence or are influenced by the ongoing inter- 

23 

actional event between participants* Although the components ' 
of such a situation may have a general nature, so that indeed 
participants are able to cognitive^ analyse* that Is * understand 
the situation, the structure" of these components will mostly 
be specific, except maybe i,n highly formalized encounters.- 



For our problem Uiio moans that we ar.o intorostod in thoso 
features of social situations which systematical ly interact 
with,. any kind of • prejudiced • behavior, that is interactions 
in which ethnic attitudes of participants play a role. Some- 
times thoso action's may bo interpreted as being discriminator 
against^ menmbers of minority groups^, wheroby tho minority 
group mombor may be a participant (as is the case in tho 
exchange of qoods, tho purvoyance of sor vices, hiring or 
letting of housing) , or only an indirect participant* viz. 
In those cases whore the minority uumiber (s,). are somo'how 
af footed by the interaction, as in *aws, regulations, or 
othor decisions of national and local governments, of 
directions of businesses, or even of informal groups^of 
the atitocltonons population. f 

Wo will further assume that agents in interactional 
situations in principle will try to act such that their 
4^?aJs aro roalizod In an optimal way, whereby the goals 
are set on the basis of complex cognitive docision making 
processes, in^ which knowlodge, bollofs, wishes, preferences 
and, ultimately concrotc intentions "or plans aro involved, 
tlowover, tho social situation could bo considered as a set 
of constraints on tW execution of theso in.tontionsi social 
mombors know, and tako into account in their, vory decision 
making process, the fact that othor participants also have 
their goals and underlying motivations, bollofs or opinions, 
and that tho encounter wiU havo to satisfy gonoral norui3, 
values and prlnclploa of cooperation. further, thoy also 
know that thoir actions will bo porcolved, interpreted and 
evaluated According, to thoso genoral norms, values and prin- 
ciples and that a complox inferonce procedure of attribution 
will tako placo in which they are evaluated as persons and 
social mombors* 4 it Wilows that part of tho goalsof inter- 
action maybe tho maintenance or establishment of an evalua- 
tion that Is coherent with tho agent* a so If -imago. Sometimes 
thoso different components of the Interaction goals may woll 
be conflicting with oach othor: (jetting dono what one wishes 
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may bo incoherent with equally dosirablo positive attributions/ 

Global planning and local management of the Interaction will 

therefore havo to follow a complox docision? making stratogy 

in which .an action Us chosefr y whlch both aspects of tho goal 

aro roallzed optimally. The interpretation of tho situation 

will yield important Information for this process of decision , • 9 

making, planning and execution. Lot us therefore summarize 

somo of thoso situational variables? 5 "V. 

First, the typoj>f social context should bo considered. 
Tliis typology may be given along* the usual dimensions t such 
as 'formal*, •informal 1 '; 'public 1 , 'private', 1 institutional ' , ,f 
otc. , which distinguishes botween .'having breakfast .in the 
family', 'talking to a friond in a bar', 'making use of public 
transport' , 'seeing a doctor' or 'testifying in court' ♦ 

Second, such social Context types will typically 
associated with settings of various sorts, sUch as 'the homey "* 
the street, a bus, a hospital. , court, a shop or an office, 
which also establish constraints on Interaction. - " . 

Third, the social 'positions' of the interacting 
members, such as thoir roles, f unctions, """oa tho one, hahd* 
and their social categories, such as gender, age, &£• •thnic 
group membership wiil be Involved. in setting further con-, 
straints. Some of the positions or categories will even 
institutionally constrain the possible actions of agents, 
such as of policemen, politicians or judges when acting " . 

*lh function'. » 

Fourth, each social context will be under the general 
scope of norms, values, principles or olher^ conventions 
setting the rantfo of possible, acceptable actions} On a 
busride, in a lesson at school, in a .court trial, or an 
informal talk in a pub, there will be informal or formal 
principles of the typical, possible or necouoary actions 
of the participants. , 

Ml though situations are more complex, these fow oxaia- 
pies of situational factors will do for our purposes. 
In interactions with or 'about' «iembors of ethnic mino- 
rities, oach of those factors will also play a role in the 
ultimato actions choson. For instance, if tho situation is 



public and formal, and it there arc general norms or even 
laws* that do not allow discriminatory actions, we may ex- . 
poet that the actions chosen will not overtly viola teethe se 
norms or laws, .because the agent will in that case have to 
account for unacceptable oa^un lawful % bohaviqr. This does 
not mean, of course, x tJ»at ethnic minority members involved 
in or_af fected by such actions would not Interpret such actions 
as discriminatory, viz. in those cases. where their own goals, 
wishes, or (higher order) rights are not furthered. by the 
consequences of these- actions. , 

' Actions however are much less bounded in informal, 
private contexts. In' such cases there are also general 
norms and values, but control is less powerful or at least 
not institutionalised. In our data it is obvious that even 
for Informal situations participants are aware of the gene- 
ral norm that discriminatory action is prohibited. Yot, 
it may be that more specific (in-)group norms , values " 
and goal's are prevailing in the situation, or that the • 
personal goals and motivations" are stronger than the possi- 
ble negative attribution attached to' discriminatory action. 
As soon as the participant of the interaction has low social 
status, does not belong to the ingroup, or has other proper- 
ties tha£ would make negative evaluation according to general 
norms less important for the agent, discriminatory action 
becomes possible, such as violation of politeness r,ules, 
refusal Of^ cooperative action, hiring on jobs or letting 
an apartment. Hence In situations in which social control 
cannot be exercized, in which institutional norms or laws 
cannot be enforced, in which actions are n<St publicly accoun- 
table, and In which other Ingroup norms exist justifying 
specific actions, there is a maximum freedom for the execu- 
tion of personal plans of action. The lower the status of 
the other participant, the weaker will be the influence of 
possible nogatlva§(eedbaok from negative attribution, 
which means'" that the agent under maximum personal freedom 
can act independent of the goals and interests of the 
other participant. Ib follows, that in these situations 
it la the personal Attitude of the agent towards minority 
group members which* determines to a much larger degree the 



actual cltoice of plans. Of course, if the agent Is aware of 
the fact that his or her actionals, possibly discriminatory 
according to general norms, or laws, a cognitive strategy 
should be operating in which situational principles or other 
ingroup normal or principles are invoked to justify the .action,* 

In the case of conversational Interaction with ingroup 
members about ethnic^oiinoritios, or about ethnically . relevant 
actio ns and eyeuts, the* constraints are -similar. /In\this.case, 
lt ( l* mainly the assumption about the possible positive,' * * 
' neutral, or negative attribution by the hearer, \ and the. status, 

power, or intimacy, of the hearer, which constrain the freedom 
of the speaker to express his or her own opinions and attitudes* 
The more the conversation will be part of an informal, un- 
controlled, private 'context, * the more equal the /speech 
participant will be perceived, and' the more the hearer will 
be .assumed to share* the opinions and attitudes o'f the speaker, 
the less constraints on 'free' expression will exist. The'"' 
methodological- conclusion from these assumptions for the £ * 
conduct of free interviews is -ambiguous however. As long as 
the situation is defined by the interviewee as a more or loss 
'formal* interview about. the opinions and attitudes^ the 
assumptions about possible control may inhabit more or less 
* direct expression, but on the other hand, in those .cases which 
resemble free, spontaneous' conversations, it is natural that 

* also the participant/ that is the .interviewer, actively parti- 
cipates, or at least suggests to- participate in the conversa- 
tion, which would mean ttiat he/she, also would voice, his/her 
ethnic opinions, but if these' are opposed to those of the \ 

* . Interviewee we may either expect argumentation and! por suasion, 

• or again inhibition because of perceived difference in .opinions, 
.or even of perceived group membership* 4'hcse methodological . 
f Implications of the situational. context of ethnically .relevant 
'conversations will be discussed further below. » 



Social structure . Wo will be brief about the further social 
context in which interaction situations are embedded, also * 
because the social structure will bo related with interaction c 
only vU the respective variables of the situation. That is; 
institutions, social categorization, stratification, organi- 
zations and groups, and the corresponding laws, rules or con- 
ventions become relevant only according to the interpretations 
of the interacting members. By way of example, we way enumerate 
some properties of Dutch social structure that may systematically* 
be relevant in ethnically relevant situations: 
(O stratif icatlon i compared to other countries, such as England 
or France, class conflict seems less vehement for a number of 
reasons, such as smaller differences in income, and a rather 
developed system of social security, which guarantees a minimum 
income to all workers, and ^allowances to the unemployed, the 
aged or dJaibied. This may mean that, relatively, there will be 
less competition! generally speaking, between the working class 

of original Dutch citizens and v the class of immigrants 

27 

as far as income JLs concerned; competition however will be 
more severe in other domains, such as employment, housing and 
precisely the social services. 

* a O churches : although a growing part of the Dutch population 

is no longer actively religious, most Dutch people have been 

socialized in a religious family; yiven the fact that Dutch 
i 

churches have taken relatively progressive positions on a 

number of issues, including discrimination (after earlier 

anti-fascist positions in the case of the nazi persecution 

of the Jews, positions especially taken by- protectant churches), 

general norms and values regarding the treatment of ethnically 

different groups may be enforced against the background of 

this influence of the churches in Dutch society?* 

(Ul> political structure; parties : there Is no significant 

ultra-conservative, nationalistic or fascist party' (some of 

"> c> 

them have only local importance, e.g. In some^igger towns, 
but never made It to parliament, and actually lawsuits are 
being followed in court that might prohibit these parties); 
hence, racist views cannot bo supported ^or enacted under 
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•political •justification 1 of official parties, whereas the - 
small fascist parties that do exist have extremely negative 
evaluations in official or public Contexts, such as the media. 
Again, the anti-fascist tradition which is part of ~fehe soclo- 
cultural context of post-war Dutch society alsahas forced/the 
established parties to adopt antidiscrimination lawsuit •/*} 
should be; added though,; that the immigration policy off the 
respective governments has not always been very liberal Jlet 
alone that the various laws were systematically enacted in ^ 
favor of the immigrants: police and immigration officers v _ > 
1 n general di splay negative attitudes ! towards (colour ed) V : - ^ 
foreigners, and practices of discrimination are not syste^ \, /, > 
, aaticaliy investigated by the police?* « / , 

Uv) pressure groups: there are a yreat number of formal or >, 
informal 'action groups*,. of whi<rh many take an ti- fascist and / 
anti-discriminatory positions, orqanize^awetings andrraUie^,^ 
and which have regular press coverage. Although iwhy<of/*tKosev\* 
groups rather * look abroad * , that is protest against the ~ - 
situation in fas^i^t or authoritarran countries Aka<^erJifcl»an 
criticize official practices Jin the Netherlands, the qeneral * 
anti-fascist, and hence anti^aiscrlnin^ " 
.subscribe to ha'**- significant ;ijif \^Qncp'}ip6n}^^:^imk^ and; : : - J" 
values of at. least, the. more j?r ogres si ve; part of Uie population. 
But even in the more conservative sections, of -"'jgha population, 
racist discrimination is not popular as *• norm or V«lue^ * , 
(v) organizations of minorities i although ■ the ethnic minorities, 
as such do not have any political power, their organizations • k 
do have some influence at least in local and even national 
policy, making; ideas about a national Council of minorities . , — 
have not yet3>een realized' though, bdb recently is. has become 
possible to elect representatives in town* councils., *f1»e 

*" / ' '-»- , * * * < . 

actions and declarations of minority organizations are not +* 

. t ( ' « ^ *;.„•"■ ,#v 'f . . * 

extensively covered by the press, but they do get at least 

some press interest, and hence their* opinions do reach the ' 

general public. 

(vl) trade unions : the role of the trade unions has been 
notoriously ambivalent. They do endorse anti-fascist and 
anti-discriminatory i»licies,>but" they dd. little to take 
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significant political Action (e.g. strikes) to protect 

* fc !feMF^ ts of tneir ethnic Minority Members or to protest 
otherwise against national policies on immigration or the 
legalisation of 'illegal* immigrants, The traditional ex- 
planation of this rather passive stand of the unions- is 

of course based on the assumption that competition between 
ethnic groups, is precisely focused in blue-colour jobs, 
and too positive stands on foreign workers may alienate 
other union members. • „ 

Although the precise influence of these various dimen- 
sions of Dutch social structure, cannot be measured for in- 
dividual social members/ groups or situations, the general 
tendency is that racial discrimination Is not acceptable 
according to prevailing norms and laws, and that the majority 
of thxs population, either by socialization or by public 
communication (the media), is .aware of this •official* 
attitude, Qn the other hand, the actual enforcement of 
the laws and norms both by the national and the local autho- 
rities Is rather weak, such that mostly extra-parliamen- 
tary organizations (like the churches) or action groups 
have taken the role —sometimes paternalistic, indeed--*^ X » 
of 'protecting' the minorities. Also the persistent actions * 
of the government to curb immigration — actions that do get 
broad media coverage — seem to enforce the public opinfcbif* 
that 'this small country is already too crowded*. On the 
whole, therefore, It seems that purely racist views are 
officially unacceptable, but that further immigration of 
•foreigners' certainly is not considered to be positively' 
valued. We will see though that these official norms and 

* values in everyday contexts of informal interaction "are 
often superseded by an identification of ,* foreigners' with 
ethically or culturally different, minorities. In other 
words, racial discrimination and" attitudes exist, and 
some policies even explicitly or implicitly recognize its 
existence, but it is not recognised that racism may be a 
fundamental property of Dutch social structure? 4 u 



Conclusions 

In the previous sections we have, more or* less descriptively, 
reviewed some dimensions of the broader social context of* 
ethnic attitudes in the Netherlands- It has been Suggested' 
that the presently existing. racial, or /cultural prejudices * • 
and the widespread discriminatory behavior in Informix situa- 
tions have complex; relationships with Dutch (colonial)' ' 
history, culture, and' social structures Ttfere seem to be * 
permanent clashes between of ficial ideologies, and 1 various 
(group) - norms. Imperialism, colonialism, the s lave v A trade \ l\ 
and the geheral^(westernPideolo^ 

different groups and peoples certainly have -left a general 1 '\ 
cultural trace in* tlfo perception of ethnically different 

^groups. This ethnocentric and often openly racist^ tradition' x ' 
was only partly counterbalanced by religious norms and;'theV 
political and socio-economic position of tHe Netherlands ? 
in Western-Europe , which allowed immigration and integra- 
tion, of foreigners and many international (mostly commercial) 
contacts, ; did not* foster extreme nationalism; ^ x t , 

• w Tliis ambivalence persists in the actual soclq^ltural'rand 
political context. The official norms on the oile hand pro- 
hibit* discrimination, ,and of ficial \ policy in.' the last few - . 

ytears is geared towards the emancipation of minority groups, 
v • - * " r . " 

but at? the same, time the immigration policies are strict, . 

the enforcement of an t»- discrimination laws is weak,,, and ' 

affirmative action is left to oxtra-parbViiientaty groups 

and personal initiatives. The consequence is that In most 

formal, official and public, situations, overt discrimination 

is exceptional or indirect, that the majority pf the people . 

officially adopt the general norms and yalUosv, but that at, , 

the same time, ,in more informal situations without social ,- v vv 

control, latent racism, ethnic conflicts, socioeconomic * " % 

frustration (especially in housing and employment), and ', . \ 

inferences from the media and past; socialization (textbooks, . » 

children's literature, etc.) interact in 'the 'fowMtioi* # of' x **-^ 

negative ethnic attitudes and possible discriminatory /• ^ 

.enactment. *Je will therefore further invent Igitd those 

in forma i: s i t ua t i oris by » imaiy z 1 jvg tli e- , r ela t| vfely^i normal , 

conversations, about such i n formal ethnic/. relationsVii jis * ; _ 7 ;>- V 



Ethnic relations in the Netherlands t some data 



In the last ten years the Netherlands lias gone tlirough one of its 
aiost significant social changes of this century . Although \at earlier 
periods it had known immigration of some grpups of foreigners, such 
a5 the Portuguese Jews in the 17th century and people f£om Indonesia, 
such as the Moluccans, around the independence of this country, more 
prominent immigration took place in the sixties and the seventies? 5 
The two largest* groups are those usually denoted as 'guest workers') 
mostly coming from Morocco and Turkey (more than 200.000 in 1980), 
and those coming from Surinam, notably around its* idependence in 
1975 (approx. J60.000 in 1980) (see Schumacher, 1980,eand WnR, 1979). 
These largers groups added to the already established groups of 
foreign workers from Spain, Italy and Yugoslavia, to, the immigrants 
" from the Atilles, and to (a much smaller) group. of Chinese. The 
total number of immigrants is estimated to be around 600.000, which 
on a population of 14 million amounts to approx. 4.3%. 

Although these numbers, are stilt rather modest, the social 
consequences have been considerable, the earlier attitude of both 
the government and of the majority of the Dutch population had been 
based on the assumption that the foreign workers would. eventually 
return to their own countries, and that possibly also large part 
of the Surinamese qroup might go back. These expectations however 
* were not realistic. In spite of the severe economic recession the 
majority of the Maroccan and Turkish workers remained in the Nether- 
lands and many were joined by their families. The same holds for 
the Surinamese. After the well-known report on Ethnic Minorities 
of .the Netherlands Scientific Council for Government Policy (WRR, 1979) 
this earlier attitude had to be modified. More or less officially 
3y£ was i»ow conceded that the Netherlands had become a •multi-ethnic* 
1 society, and that the national and the local policies should be 
formulated within this perspective. In 1901 the government presented 
a first version of a comprehensive policy' statement for the ethnic * 
minorities. Starting from the recognition that the, Netherlands had 
oocomo a multi-ethnic society, the basic philosophy of this state- 
ment was* however rather vague. On the one hand, it was emphasized 
* that the ethnic groups should be allowed to maintain their own 
social And cultusa| identity, but on the other hand mam/ of the- 1 



concrete plans of the statement seem to imply integration of various 
forms. Thutf, separate schools or welfare organizations of immigrants 
are expected to Integrate into more general 'Dutch' institutions. 
Yet, a positive policy is outlined and, an increasing part of*the 
national budget is reserved for the education, housing. and work' of 
. ethnic minorities, with rather. heavy stress on the education ' 
of the young f irst'generation or second generation children. - 

As usual, this official policy was' not very explicit in '* 

its basic philosophy, and it also came rather late.. Numbers of t V'* 
immigrants had been underestimated for years, unwarranted assu»p~ ' 
tions had been made about 're-emigration', and insufficient facili-. 
ties had been created for housing and work. Growing unemployment, 
soon reaching 10%, touched. mainly the young and the immigrants * 
(26% of the working Surinamese men, and nearly 40% of young, *\l ' "** 
Surinamese men between 15 and 24 years 1 old in Amsterdam'/ 1977) ' t ' * 
(Gooakens et al. # 197*). The housing situation, mainly in^the'/ / • 
cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague and Otrecht; already >.V 
critical before the 'immigration', further deteriorated ^rmpsjiXy; ): * - 
at the expense of the poor. immigrants. And in some partV*£f:\- ^ ' 
these cities school classes. in primary education sometimes. have • * - 
more than 50% children &t immigrants* Wliereas the Surinamese ' *';Sv* 7 1 
speak Dutch, fluently.* or at least wfcll. enough (be sides the ije^ewn- languages* 
mostly- Sranan Tongo) to do well at school, Turkish. -and,*, T'*^ ."^ 

Moroccan children experience the usual* difficulties? 6 Programs * ■ 
have been *set up to give- additional lessons In Dutch and a£ *i 
the same time to provide for the possibility to continue V 1 ' ^ 

education in the language and ^culture of the home country. 

i Perhaps most serious, however, has been the reaction, of ; . * ♦ 3 
large parts o£ the original white Dutch population: increasing • 
uneasiness, prejudice and discrimination have scattered the " * '\ 

myth* of Dutch tolerance. To be cure, earlier' '* racism, 

in, the Netherlands (of which the history is still to be written) 
often did not have the widespread and open forms it, now has, ; * 
but the .social and economic situation at the arrival of earlier 
Immigrants, (Jews and workers from the Mediterranean countries?* ; 
was rather, tin the benefit of the Dutch? Also, .despite sometimes ' 4< . 
rather marked cultural <hf ferencos^thoae earlier groups weroV 
—if w£ disregard -for the moment the coloured immigrants from ^ndonesia^^ 6 
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still (wore or less) white. But , now the presence of a large • 
group of black people from Surinam ahd the Antilles confronted 
the Dutch people with the expression of its own more or less 
latent racism* Black men tend to be criminalized, and 
have, serious difficulties finding a job or lodgings. Whereas 
after World War there has been a rather widespread ideology 
of ' an ti- fascism* , and no adherence to anti-semi tism (more than 
jj 100.(100 Dutch Jews wore massacrated in German concentration camps), 
the self-image of ethnic tolerance is Increasingly being blurred. 
Although right wing fascist parties did not manage to obtain a 
se&t^ln parliament, some of their nationalist , d anti-foreigner 
and racist opinions ar,c spreading through informal communication (we saw that 

the media predominantly avoid open racism) . Our study is mainly 
intended to obtain insight into the nature and the distribution 
pf these tcthnic attitudes. A recent survey of ethnic attitudes 
in the Netherlands (l.ngendijk, 1900) has shown that at least, 
half of the population expresses some form of ethnic prejudice, 
despite the official social norm of anti-discrimination. Before 
vc go into the qualitative aspects of these prejudices, some 
quantitative survey data might provide some background (for details, 
see hagendljk (1900): 

I , 

1. An assential condition to be able to judge the nature of inter- 
ethnic relations in .the Netherlands is the degree of cont act 
between the respective groups. As much as 60% of the respondents 
say they -never have any contacts with ethnic minority groups, 
whereas only/is* have regular, daily, or personal contacts. This 
implies that for fcnly/a small part of the population the beliefs 
and opinions expressed (see below) are based on personal experience, 
whereas others derive from Informal commnn leaf ion, the media and 
inferences from pre-established attitudes. 



■2. If we consider the presence of ."foreigners" (buUonlandcrs) — as 
they are usually called in everyday conversation— in the Nether- 
lands as a- social pro blem , and compare ^tfiis problem with other 
social problems, 36% of. the. Dutch agree /* in genoral * and 10% 
relative to their personal life. llouSHrf&tand unemployment though 
both Vate twice as high as social problems of Dutch society. 

\K* ' " 

In other words* the presence of ethnic minorities is .seen as a 

• 35 %., • • . 
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relevant problem, but not as acute as housing and unemployment. We ;' 
will see below that an important aspect of t^e 'minority-problem* ^pf 
the Dutch is related to these latter issues of housing and unemployment. 

It should be stressed that the presence of ethnic minorities is, , 
experienced as a problem above all (more than 40%) by those who. have 
few or no. contacts with these groups. . 

3. Asked about the . positive and negative aspects- of the*||(t^giw workers • 
in the Netherlands, the respondents arc able to. name only, a few posi- 
tive aspects (predominantly the fact ,th«t, the foreigners 4° Mm* ^Xrty, w 
jobs Dutch people do no want to do), but agree on many negative /, 
aspects, sjuch as 'they take our- jobs' (22%.), *they do not adap^ 
(124), 'they do not belong here'. (11%), 'they take our houses* 
(10%) or abuse -our social services (0%) . We will see below that 

in our informal interviews these opinions; at least for Amsterdam, 

*\ V 
rate rather higher than in this survey. Except for the competition 

on the work market, the evaluation about the contribution Of the 

Surinamese is similar . *\jt$* * " 

On the whole- only 3% of ,'OVe respondents Khink the ethnic. 

minorities have a positive contribution to give to Dutch; society , 

whereas 21% think that the contribution is onfy negative. As ^jf 

usual for the Netherlands, the' opinions in this respect conceit- . 

trate towards 'middle positions^: 43% think the ethnic minorities/ 

have been positive but with negative aspects, and XA that their 4 

presence is negative on .the whole but with some positive aspects. 



To resume in even more genera ip terms, somewhat more than half 
of the butch population is wli&L'iy or predominantly negative about 
the contributions of the ethnic!' minorities to Dutch society. 
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4. The large major! people think the ethnic minorities should 
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more or less adap t to Dutch norms and. values, but at the same 
time allow them to maintain partvof their own habits and. culture 
if these do not disturb the social order or social contacts. 
He find this opinion also reflected in the opinions voiced^ in . ' 
our own interview-data. Note-that 14% of the people require/ 
full adaptation to Dutch norms, values and- culture (total . 
assimilation), and only J% do not require any adaptation at all. 



If we f ut titer analyse the particular opinions and attitudes about 
the respective ethnic groups, we find that for each group (Suri- 
namese, Turks, Moroccans) the / n ega 1 1 v (Ta t tltudcs predominate 
(between 40% and 50%), whereas about 30% has positive attitudes 
and about 30% is Indifferent. Moluccans ace Judged most negative- 
ly (49%>, which Is strange in the light of our data which never 
featured spontan e ous negative opinions about this group. Since 
Indonesians are receiving a much better evaluation, this negative 
attitude about Moluccans, when explicitly asked •about , should 
probably be explained by their manifest 'terrorist 1 actions of 
some years ago. It is possible *also the negative opinions about 
Moluccans are ifcore locally concentrated to areas where they live.< 

Again we sc* that contact between the ethnic" minority groups ' 
and the original butch. population on the whole favours wore positive 
attitudes: of those having positive opinions about minorities,, 
about 45% have regular contact with them, whereas only about 25% 
of the people who never have any 'ethnic contacts' are positive. 
Here too differences are not large respective to the different 
groups. * * 

As- usual social distance determines the overall* acceptance 

of the respective groups* The ethnic minorities are accepted 

as citizens by about 90% , and as colleagues and 'In our street ' by 

about 60% of the respondents. On the other hand, only about 6% 

want them as close friends or as close kin. The 90% figure however 

seems rather flattered when. we consider o less overall acceptance 

\ 

measurn (when cltizinship is acceptable only in 401 i neighbourhood 
in about 2 r »% and being colleagues on the J6b by a^Sout 15%). The 
latter data seem to be more realistic in view of our own data. 

A 

It should of course he stressed, as for the other results of the 
survey, that the responses are typical survey- responses, which 
are npt open to qualification or nuances. 

The majority (00%) of t'he respondents decline own 'gher toes' for 
the minorities and favour the 'spreading* philosophy pf most local 
authorities. 



8. Two-third of the respondents, despite their earlier plea for 
adaptation, would allow the minorities to. keep their own language 
and culture, and the same number favour intercultural contacts 
between children at school. 

9. More than half' of the respondents think our frontier s should stay 
open fpr those who want to join their families here, whereas about 
25% think admission should be conditional. On the contrary, these 
figures are reversed for those who do not have a job* 50%»percent % 
think they should not be allowed to enter the country. 

10. When asked 'about their ideas concerning the problems the minorities 
experience in the Netherlands, the respondents first think akout 
the language, problem (93% mention this) , housing (85%) , employ- 
ment (77%), discrimination (62%) and problems with Dutch society 
and norms --adaptation. As yet we ,do not have control data from 

the ethnic minorities <UVe«se Ives about these issues, but as such 

* .r . — * 

the problems are certainly relevant for them, although perhaps 

the language problem (especially of course for Surinamese) would 

rate lower, and housing and work and especially; discrimation higher. 

U.The general expectations about etlmic relations in the Netherlands 
are rather pessimistic; 75% of the people expect (more) conflict, 
especially when the second generation grows up. ,lt appears though,. - v . ,\ 
this pessimism alsocxtcnds to the relations among Dutch people- 
themselves. There seems 'to be « general lack of confidence in the future* 

It is difficult to sketch a unified pictXe of Dutch (in-) tolerance 
towards ethnic minorities as a conclusion* to these survey data* 1 
Overall acceptance may be more than 50% under condition that 'we 33 
do not have any trouble from them', but the more, specif ic negative 
attitudes towards the respective groups predominate. If wo take 
acceptance as friends or f ami ly- rite ruber a as a base criterion for 
full acceptance (or 'lack of prejudice*) thou only about 6% of the 
population could he called really neutral or. favourable in attitude. , 
We see that J.ndecd tho so-called Dutch tolerance has proven ,£o, be 
a myth —especially for those who even do not have any contacts* at, 
all with ethnic minorities. Acceptance . is strictly conditional and 
'at a distance*. As soon as perceived .competition is involved, 
especially in housing and work, the general attitude is predominantly 
negative. ' . ' " * 
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ThOso general attitudes do not vary . much across different 
political party preferences of the respondents: the loft 1st and lib- 
eral parties have somewhat more tolerant respondents* but the major 
social factors accounting for the variance are age and education: 
Lho young atid better educated are on the whole more positive- 
Oil, the contrary > the rich who live in expensive areas, are more 

negative { and do not want ethnic minorities in their suburbs), i 
t 

litis result is consistent with the higher negativo figures for 

>tlk)3e who do not have contacts with ethnic minorities. 

Yett although there are somo tendencies in the survey data 

About ethnic attitudes In tho Netherlands, tho complexities and 

np|>arent contradictions in attitudes cannot be fully grasped 

with this kind of research method. Only extensive interviewing, 

personal histories and tho analysis of the local situations can 
t 

give tin insight into the true picture of ethnic attitudes. The 
overall negative picture of the survey data however Is alarming 
enough to warrant such more qualitative research. 
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4. Tho Coqnltivo, Structure of Ethnic Prejudice 



4.1. The coqnltivo model 

It has been argued above that prejudice is taken as a spoclal 
form of'soclal attitude . More In particular, othnlc prejudice 
Should be viewed as a social attitude, shared by groups; about 
ethnically different groups. Xt has also been assumed that 
ethnic attitudes are acquired in processes of social itjfor- 
, mation processing," during communication and interaction, 

within specific situations which in turn are part of a larger 
socio-cultural and socio- economical framework. In this*, 
section we want to explore the cognitive 'result' of thlau 
form of social information processing* That is, we want to 
analyse the internal organization of othnlc attitudes, tholr 
relations With other cognitive structures, and their role 
in social information processing,, o.g. in person and group 
perception and the interactions .with or relative to ethnic 
> groups . • - 

AJttitudos in general and prejudice in particular havo 
regularly receivod attontion also from a cognitive point of 

view, and most work in social psychology in this area will 

* * 39 ' 

follow a general 'cognitive 1 approach. In our opinion, however, 

• « * 

this cognitive approach has boon hardly cognitive or only 
superficiality cognitive in tho sense we would like to use 
for this term. Attttudn* have been studlod as possible 
'intervening' variables in a stimulus- response paradigm, 
or as 'antecedent' factors in tho study^of bejiavior. 
If they wore studlod in a more cognitive perspective, only 
some more goneral, but barely adequately deflnod, principles 

40 

were investigated, such as congruence, dlss6nanco or balance. 
The content of attitudes was reduced,, if studied at all, to 
a number of concopts or dimensions, -typically studlod in 
aim pip responses to word lists, tea ion or other methods for 
which the deoper theorotical presuppositions, sucli as the 



relationships hotwoen> attitudos and actions, wero barely 
further analysed in cognitive tortus 4 . 1 Tho precise processes 
of cognitive and social information* processes wore nod madQ 
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explicit* there was no representation format for social 

cognitions such as beliefs, opinions and attitudes, and 

the relations with other cognitions, such as knowledge, 

or more fundamental norms, values and ideologies, were % m 

not fully spelled out. In other words, there was no cog- 

ni t lye model at ail in this so-called •cognitive' approach. - 

Recent work In cognitive psychology and artificial intelli- 
gence (M) has provided us with a number of rather explicit 
models of cognitive processing and representation?*In parti- 
cular, tlie interaction between various cognitive processes 
and systems of knowledge have been analysed. Our model of 
social cognitldn, in particular of ethnic attitudes, will 
be formulated against the background of these results. 
Whereas much work In psychology and AI has been concerned 
with language and discourse understanding, with problem * 
solving and similar complex tasks, the processes of social 
cognition we are here deal ing« with in addition require a 
model of person and group perception and the interpretation 
and planning of interaction in social situations. It goes 
without saying that at this moment such a complex model 
cannot fully be spelled out, but we can at least specify 
somo of the more general principles: 

1. All incoming information, whether this is discourse, 
actions, events, situations, persons or groups, is ana- 
lysed according to similar fundamental principles of infor- 
mation processing. That is, constraints on short term memory 
capacity, interpretation processes, representation in long 
term memory, the use of semantic memory {knowledge), control 
procedures, and the role v of goals, tasks or other contextual 
ami personal information, are similar /or the processing of 

_aU relevant input. The same holds for processes of retrieval, 
reconstruct lon5*product Ion or planning. * 

2. A distinction will be made* for purely theoretical purposes 
between different memory stores or memory, functions: 

* a. Short Term Memory/Work ihg Memory r all Information input 
is first stored and processed in SJM, which also has the 

^£ 

i» • 
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function of a 'porting memory* , two functions which we* 

will simply assign here' to one STM —and hot to different 

'short range memories' . ^e same holds for a possible * 

sensory information -store or buffer;. STM thougfi has limited 

storage capacity, which allows, only a few chunks 6f inform" 

nation to be stored and processed before storage in LTMC I 

The first function of STM is the analysis of surface 

structure information of the sensory input, according to 

analytic procedures —for language, actions or situations^ 

' * * J6t »,*'"* 

that are stored in tTM. This analysis consists oi a. 

V * ' * l - , 

systematic .structural 'chunking', of information: Into 

^ 'meaningful • units* -Hencfe,the Second^ajox! $unct*oij oh V ; 

STM is the assignment of meaning to these * units. , These 

meanings are computed on the basis' of the meanings of the 

respective Units which are stored in semantic 1 long ' term) ' 

memory. Also other- knowledge is involved- in this- computet lont 

of composite meanings, e.g. for the derivation ot inferences. 

Meaning can be derived from input at several levels: we 

may have higher level meanlngs^of complex input,, such * 

as discourses or action sequences* These . higher level* 

meanings are accounted for in terms of macrostruictures,. 

and are inferred by a number of rules from lower level' 4 

meaning structures. Besides those meaning structures, 

complex input may W assigned conventional schemat leal. - "/ 

forms (e.g. a story schema for discourse , a conversation. 

schema for talk, or an action schema for stereotypical ' 

behavior) . . 

b. Control Memory . All operations 1 In STM are controlled 
by contextually changing Information represented .In a 
'control' or 'executive 1 store. This. control information 
contains the current goals, interests or .tasks of the % 
whole system. It specifies for LTM which Information N 
Is needed In .STM for effective processing, specifies 
Which. information in STM can. be provisionally stored 
In long term memory, and In general' gives the overall 
'perspective' or 'bias 1 to the Information processing In STmI 



Ck Episodic Memory . 1,0119 term memory has two major functions 
of storage, v.iz. storage of all incoming, contextually 
specified, information received from STM, and the storage 
of more general* abstract, decon textual ized information 
inferred (by 'learning 4 ) from episodic information. Thus, 
in episodic memory we find representations of the 

ongoing actions, events, discourses or situations. AsFsoon 
as the relevant interpretation processes in STM have taken 
place nnd the STM memory buffer has reached its capacity 
limits, 'old 1 information will be inserted into these 
representations in episodic memory, so that 'new' informa- 
tion can be introduced and processed into STM. In fact, 
we will further assume that there is a 'double bookkeeping '- 
system operating in EM: (i) a representation of the actual 
input, that is a specific discourse, event, action or 
situation (or a combination of these), and (ii) a common 
situation m odel which is the result of previous episodic 
traces of similar events,. This is necessary for many reasons, 
e.g. interpretation of the actual events in the light of 
'previous experiences'. Also the model serves as the 
basis for more permanent storage processes (learning), 

that is way bo generalized, abstracted from and decon- 

%■ 

textual ized in order to generate more general knowledge 
* ' t 

and beliefs al>out structures of discourse, action and 

situations. . * 

bon g Teim Memo ry/ Soman tic Memory * Another aspect of 

long Terra Memory is exactly the representation of these 

more general forms of information, such as the lexicon 

for a language, the 'lexicon* of the 'basic actions' 

of some culture, the morn general knowledge of the world, 

and further the rules, procedure*;, strategies and other 

principles needed to process information in STM. Since 

semantic memory 4*s vast and complex, effective retrieval 

of necessary Information requires that this information 

is highly organized ,, e.g. in various s chematic ways, 

Such as Scripts, frames, scenarios, situation .schemata, 

person schemata or group schemata 
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P We will further assume that besides . this vast 'knowledge 
of tbe world* , semantic memory also harbours similarly- 
organized systems of beliefs, opinions, attitudes, norms, 
values and ideologies, to which wo will turn below.- 
Representations in semantic memory may be thought of< as 
hierarchical networks of concepts. As soon as one of' • * 
the concepts of* such a network i S needed (or has. been . 
fed into the system as a search cue) , such a network 
will be activated and' relevant information from the rest 
of the network, e.g. certain expectations, may bo activated 
and if needed really actualized, i.e. 'brought into' STM. 

3. Processing in STM cakes place in a strategic way 4 / That is 
information is JK >t always systematically and fully analysed 

for each information level (textual or contextual), but also 
incomplete or vague information from various levels and various 
sources (from the context of input, from the input or from 
episodic and semantic memory) may be combined into plausible 
but effective hypothoses about the structure, moaning and 
functions of' the information input. That is, whereas in 
abstract characterizations of events, actions, discourses, 
situations or^^ersons, wo may formulate a number of general 
rules, conventions or principles, processing in STM may 
make use of such procedures In a much more flexible way, 
which may m^an that original hypotheses might be . Vcorneted 1 
when more information becomes available. Thus, on first 
analysis we may interpret certain actions of a person as 
'selfish', but further information may change this evaluation. 

4. We will further assume that information processing in 
general and social information processing in particular - 
has a functional bias. ThafcJLs, all information will 
consciously or unconsciously be processed from' the point 

of view of its direct or indirect functions, both cognitive. » 

and social, for the system. Oftjon those -may be goals, which 
♦ 

represent the wanted* results or consequences of the perceived 
events, actions, dlncourses or situations. Thus, we. may read 
a text mainly to acquire information about-** topic, or — 
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turtUornS^^t^ numwarUo the text to somel>ody else or to 
use the information of the text to solve, a problem. Similarly, 
we may interpret an ongoing action of a co-participant in. a 
situation in order to provide necessary information to our 
own planning 6£ next actions'. We assume that conscious (and 
maybe also unconscious) functions of processing are represented 
in the control memory store which supervises the whole operation. 

'lit, , 

5. Finally, we will assume that information processing is 

not merely^* passive' or 'analytic 1 process. On t lie con- 
trary, besidjKstructural analyses the process involves much 
more 'act i'vfjP"' synthetic 1 or 1 ( re-) constructive 1 'aspects . 
The interpretation strategies mentioned above are not only 
'bottom up* but also 'top downV That is, incoming information 
*may also bo •matched 1 with already generated* expectations , 
schemata or higher level information about the plausible 
further or overall structure of the input-. The informations 
for these top down processes are derived from LTM: in the 
action schema labelled 'cashing a check 1 we have expectations 
abo\ what will probably happen after the momentrthat a person 
enters a bank and approaches the counter'. He have, similar 
top down controlled processes in the evaluation oE persons ,^ 
and groups. " 

■ .* 4.2. Processing events and actions in situations 

Against the background of the cognitive model briefly, \ 
and honqe sketch! ly, summarized above, we will now give / 



some specifications of processing of more relevant social * 
information', tn the next section wo will do this" for dis- 
course, since discourses are the empirical data we use to 
study underlying ethnic attitudes. Our model for the pro- 
cessing of other social, information, such as even ts and 
actions (and of persons and groups below) will be formulated 
in analogy tb the discourse processing model, about which 
we happen to know much more in cognitive psychology than 
about the understanding of actions and events. 45 
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We discuss actions and events here first because discourse 

and- especially conversation is taken as >a specific kind ot 

social interaction, and second because person and group- under* 

- * x 
standing always takes place in ongoing actions a>d events,/ 

' X 

even it the understander is merely an 'observer' and>not an 
. active participant in the action or event. , \ 

Theoretically speaking, actions are a* specific Icind. of ^ 
events: changes in some possible world?*Such changes are 
analysed in STH into discrete units against the background 
of a situation, involving a basic 'state of- affairs'..' 
Segments of processes in 'the* observed state of affairs, 
marked by initial and f£nal states, may be matched with 
the information in the 'event lexicon' in semantic' memory,* . 
Thus, a change oJL state involving the downward/ uncontrolled^ 
movement of objects may be assigned the 'event meaning/ cT ' 
'falling'. Next, such interpreted events may * be g r puped ' into " " ) *i 
event sequences according *to -a number of. coherence "pr i nclples • i 
Thus, for events wo have the principle of condTtU^al^ ,; 
tiort, linking events* causally or probabilistically, whicHiailows 
us to distinguish between causing events' and consequences. >\."" ' 
Another coherence principle is that of higher layjfti .^woro-^, 
interpretation! a sequence of events may be interpreted/ ' ^\ 
as a whole; as one global event*: -a causally connected 
'series of events may be interpreted as an 'accident' at < ». \^ 
such a higher level. Thus, actual situation may be won i- t '\ 
tored for ro levant events , that Is events tha£.are not fuliy 
stereotypical. or expected, but which are' now relevant to the 
interests, goals or other cognitive controls of the observers. 
We say that 'attention is payed' to an/ovont if it is; analysed 
in STM according to the few principles given above; processes 
are analysed into discrete meaningful chunks, ^involving initial 
and final states (results, consequences) , and! these chunks; 
are, linearly connected by conditional links and hierarchically 
reconstructed as higher order events.. As soon as the event- 
sequence is too complex, part of the event representation 
will be stored in episodic memory. 
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From-this brief characterization of event processing, 
we sec that it presupposes an analysis of tho situation , 
in this case of initial and final states. Although situations 
"will ultimately always be novel in tho strict sense, this 
novelty need not always be relevant: for all practical —and 
hence cognitive— purposes tho situation involving our house, 
our street, our office, our town, may bo 'the 3 sue • . This means 
that we will have build up more or less permanent situation 
i xxtels In episodic memory . "Such situation models will feature 
a number of objects, properties of th£se objects, aiid relation- 
shins (e.g. location, distance, etc.) between these objects. 
Besides these more concrete situation models, we will also 
have, in semantic memory, more general situation schemata . 
Not only wo know what oUr street looks like, but also we have 
a general schema of what streets, or buildings, or trees*, or 
landscapes in general look like, so that we can handle new 
information which fits such a (flexible) schema. Tims, a 
'street* schema may Involve concepts such as 'horizontal', 
•outside' , •pavement ', 'houses' and 'length' in a specific 
configuration. Whether this information Is stored in con- 
coptiml networks, in propositions or in pictorial/analogical 
way is not relevant here. 

Events, as we assumed above, are taken to be specific 
changes in such situations. That is, some objects will be 
added to deleted from the situation, they may change 
properties (colour, temperature, form) or mutual relations, 
such as distance, contact, etc. Strategies will operate to 
analyse information from known situation models, from situa- 
tion schemata, and partial input, in order to establish a 
coherent •sequence of event representations in memory. 

The interpretation of action s is in- many respects 
similar. They are also changes in some situation, only 
those changes involve persons, that is conscious human 
beings with control over their activities/behavior, having 
cognitlvely represented motivations (wishes, deoires, wants /\ 
preferences) being capable of represent ing goals, viz. as 
purposes of actions, and having representations of 
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doings ('behaviour*) in the form of. intentions to realize, 
by a doing, a represented goal. Persons have, both as ob- 
servers and as active participants, such a naive knowledge 
of action, that is an implicit theory. 'Under specific cir- 
cumstances, thus, ongoing observed behavior may be analysed 
in STM as discrete meaningful units, viz. actions. Depending 
on the culturally variable -stock of world knowledge, beha- 
vior chunks will thus be coupled with 'underlying* mental 
representations, viz. purposes and intentions, which to- % 
gether with tho observed doings (meaningful chunk's of ob- 
served behavior) , .define an action. The processes involved * 
are usually studied — but hardly analysed -cognitlvely, under 
the technical term of 'attribution' * That is, given some 
doing in some action context, an observer will 'assign* 
intentions and purposes to some person, in addition, the 
observer will assume that an action is carried out to 
realize some goal, r. that a person wants to realize that 
goal — as a consequence of the action — and that such , , 
wants may be part of more permanent wants, wishes or ' ^ 

preferences of the agent, We will see below that these 
assignments are part of a more general, context-free, 
interpretation of persons. 

The further processing, of actions is similar to that 
of events. The difference is that the bodily events we ana- 
lyse as 'doings' are linked up with mental representations 
such as intentions and purposes. This means that the inter- 
pretation of action sequences should proceed' accordingly : 
local and global coherence can be assigned only if the 
oborver assumes that tho sequences of doings 'express' a 
coherent sequence of intentions «and purposes. For instance, 
it may bo tho case that some doing in interpreted as an 
action which lias as its purpose to bring about another 
action. Thus,' sequences not only have local goals of 
action, but also overall or final goals, to be brought 
about by a whole sequence of action. And as for events, 
therefore, we not only have 'basic Actions' organized 
in sequences, but also higher level 'luacro-actiono * , * 
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Bating In a restaurant, cashing a check/ having breakfast 
and taking a vacation are such higher level actions, some 
consisting, at an intermediary Jevei, only of some connected 
actions! others consisting of many (often aiso higher level) 
actions. 

Person* not only have a naive general model of action 
which is applied to observations of Incoming person behavior, 
but also they may have stereotypical action schemata for 
action sequences that are routinely performed in some situa- 
tion, eating in a restaurant, having breakfast, driving a 
car 01 cashing a check are such schemata, called 'scripts', 
in our culture. They represent in semantic memory the in- 
formation necessary to understand complex event-action- 
situation Information, to provide the possibility to infer 
information which is absent or implicit in* the input, to 
organize the sequence of action representations in episodic 
memory And to derive higher order action concepts. * »■ 
Notice that also here there should be made a distinction 

•* 

between episodic action nodel'^/. representing composite 
experiences of some complex action ('having dinner with Peter') , 
and the more general, abstract'' action schemata or scripts in 
semantic memory, used to understand, but also to participate 
in and to pian and execute, any action sequence of*similar 
kind . 

During strategic processing, In which these various kinds 
of information are; flexibly and effectively Integrated, an 
action representation is built u p in episode memory, when 
this information is needed, e.g. for storytelling, this ^^^^ 
action representation can be partly re-activated in STM, 
oft;on automatically Interspersed with information from 
previous action representations collected In the relevant 
situation model. Since the representation of complex actions. 
Juut as for discourses, as we will see ^n the next main section, 
lias a hierarchical nature, S?th glohal actions high and detailed, 
basic actions, low in the 'tree*, the retrieval of specific 
action memories will proceed from top to bottom. That is, 
th<» global actions, which have most structural links with 
other actions, will be easiest to retrieve. In order words, 
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we will in general recall only the macro-actions of some 
action sequence, and only those details^ which are relevant 
for other" reasons — e.g. because they we^re processed more 
specifically according information, m Control memory, 
or because other structural links are established with 
relevant evaluations activated from underlying opinions 
and attitudes. 

We have gone into the cognitive processing of events 
and actions, not only because discourses such as" conver- 
sations are understood In a similar way,, and not only 
because we understand persons and groups in relation tof 
actions in sttiations, but also because the conversations 
about ethnic minorities will often contain stories which 
express memories of actions in which members of ethnic 
minorities are involved. With a general model of action 
understanding, representation and retrieval, we then know 
what- additional, principles must be involved when actual- 
stories feature action memories which would not normally 
be recalled* In more concrete terms: we may remember actions, 
of members of ethnic minority groups which we would not have* 
recalled when performed by members of the lngroup«> That is, 
the relevance .structure in Interpretation and recall may 
^be different. Also, observed behavior of ethnic minorities 
may not be fully Interpretable because the observer doe's not 
have the (perhaps culturally different) action models, 
schemata or scripts on the basis Of which the specific 
actions were performed. As soon as these models or schemata 
are lacking, doings are seen as 'strange', 'weird', ' irra- 
tional f, etc. We will see below In more detail how opinions, 
attitudes and especially norma are involved In this very 
interpretation and of course In the evaluation of action. 
What has been summarized above for actions and action 

sequence also holds for interaction in which observers 

v. 

participate as agents. The system in that case operates 
in reverse In the production of action, Important in this 
case is again the role of representations of global actions. 
Intentions of such global actions — consisting of a sequence 
of connected lower level actions — are called 'p lans - Such 
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plans organize and control tho actual productioli of the 
component actions, with the general plan »I am taking tho 
train' 1 can derive, by means of general script land episodic * 
models of previous train trips, specific local abl on a —and 
fchoir Internal structure* mutual coherence _1 inks! and goals,,, 
such as 'going to the- station*, 'buying a ticket^, 'going to 
the platform', 'gottlng into tho train 1 , etc. In interaction, 
this complex process of doc is ion making, goal -set ting and , 
planning, will be taking place under tho strategically used 
information about the ongoing global Interaction and the 
previous actions of tho other participant. That is, 
my action roust be locally and globally coherent with the 
actions of myself and the other participant, in caso tho 
goals of the participants are the sawe°or similar, the action 
sequence will be a kind of 'cooperation', but often goals way 
be different and in that case, as we have specified earlier, 
the decision making process will be more complex, Involving 
weighing of Importance of own wants, preferences and goals 
compaied to thone of l he other. The precise steps of tho 
cognitive processus and strategies involved here cannot be 
spelled out: the full explication of all Information involved 
in a simple conversation would cover many many pages. The 
upshol however la clear: the information processing system, 
both tor the understanding and the planning of actions and 
Intel actions will have to deal with vast amounts of infor- 
mation about actions, action schemata, persons, situations, 
and so on. This Is possible within a fow seconds only If we 
have powerful strategies of Information processing, higher 
level units and macro-rules, an effective content In Control 
Memory, an extensive organization of knowledge in I.TM, power- 
ful retrieval operations, and othor principles to facilitate operations, 
reduce complexity, organize Information and build or retrieve 
representations in episodic and semantic memory. 

Another major conclusion from this brief summary of 
a cognitive model for situation, event anil action under- 
standing. Is that the strategies for information reduction \ 
are operative in the understanding of persons and groups and 
the! i actions. Stereotyping .is one of the traditional concepts 
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ye use to donote some of the strategies and representations 
used to handle highly complex social information. 

4.3. .Person and Group Memory 

A next important step in a cognitive model of* ethnic prejudice 
is an adequate model of persons and groups? In* a very general 
sense, the memory representation and the actual use of infor- 
matlon about people Is not very much different from that of 
objects such* as car3, houses or universities. Yet, person 
information 13 crucial i n all social Information processing, 
and the information about ourselves as persons,' as members 
of groups, and of others is central to nearly all our activl- 
ties and hence to nearly all information processing. * 
Hence* a more specif 1c model .of person and group representa- 
tion, as part of a more general model of social cognition, 
seems warranted. 

A first property of person representations, as wo suggested 
earlier, is that they Come about aiYd are used In action and 
interaction — including tho action of Crt^sorving people. Wo 
simply cannot understand or plan actions wH*u>ut understan- 
ding persons. As we have done above for events and actions, 
this knowledge about people may take various forms in momory. 
First, we have, in semantic memory,' a vory general and abstract: 
model of 'human beings and of (active) persons, that is a 
naive theory of the basic properties of people, involving 
normal size, form, colour, weight, components, and possible 
variations of these. Besides these physiological/biological 
features —of which some aro criterial and othor variable 
or non-essential (such as having hair)— we have information 
*about their 'internal' or 'mental' properties, derived from 
solf-obcrvatlon (Intuitlops) , communications about internal 
states from others, formal education, and the need to under- 
stand external behavior in terms of internal 'conditions 1 . 
It is at this point whero our general information is stored 
about what people can do, what relations there are among people, 
whore people typically are, and so on. Of course this general 
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Information is highly complex, and therefore needs organization. 
This organization, again, must he scheinatical. Thus we have, 
paitlal schemata for possible appearances, on the One hand, 
and other schemata for possible Internal organization, on thd 
other hand. Important from a cognitive point of view are 
especially the schemata linking the relatively external or 
internal properties of people to. what they do. This is 
crucial In the planning of our own actions and in the under- 
standing of other actions. Since complex information processing 
about action sequences ^and situations needs top down processing, 
we for instance must know what to expect , so that we can pre- 
plan our own understanding and (re-) actions. These expectations 
may of course he based on\>revlous experiences of actions, hut 
that may not v fJo for interactions of a different kind and with 
people we do nqt know, Hence, knowledge about general rela- 
tionshlps beCVreen internal: structures, such as wishes, desires, 
wants, preferences, purposes, plans etc. and the actions of 
others (and ourselves) will yield the framework for such 
Interpretative strategies of expectation driven understanding. * 
But wy need strategies to interpret and represent hot only 

what .people can and will do In general, but also more specific* 
types of actions. This means that wo will also elaborate 
various kinds of typologies or c ategories , again both on 
external grounds arft^On internal grounds: we differentiate 
between old and young, male and female, and ethnically different 
persons. Similarly, we distinguish between different, relation- 
ships between assumed permanent Internal properties and obser- 
ved actions, that is we distinguish personality types (gene- 
rous, egoistic, dynamic, passivo, dominant, or sensual persons). 
These {tersonailty representations, thus, are flexible inter- 
ptetatlon schemata in which a number of mental properties 

of a relatively stable kind are linked with typical action 

1 . 
types. The schema is important because it provides us with 

a relatively powerful way to deal with complex person infor- 
mation In a context free way: in most situations a person 
with personality schema A will choose from possible actions 
In a way 0. And conversely, actions observed may be 'attri- 
buted* to the overall-personality schema, such that the 
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conditional ('causal) link between the assigned schema and 
the perceived action counts as a way to understand the action. 
And more specifically: if an action is interpreted as a parti- 
cular instance of an action type, then the actual agent may be 
• taken as an instance of a specific person schema. 

Besides these "more general person or personality schemata 
in semantic roeral^y, wo also have other person representations. 
Flrat, wo have episodic person representations , that is concrete 
representations* in episodic memory of people we know through 
previous observation and interaction. These episodic models 
of people may also bo constructed through indiroct forms of 
information, such as communication (discourses, picturos) 
about these people. Although the episodic model is about one 
person it still has a more or less context free nature: it 
is a construction built up from concrete experiences, which 
may continually update the model. Thus, whon we Interact with a 
perffbn we know, we net only "understand the. actions in tho- 
ught e f a more general, abstract person and personality . 
Schema, but also on the basis of the episodic model we have 
of that person # We *iXl hence understand the more specific 
actions as typical for that person, which means that the 
actual* action is n instantiation of tho action typo which U 
part' of the model and constructed on the basis If previous 
actions. In this case, understanding is more complete because 
particular events in the partial biography of a persen we 
knew may be taken as caUsos or reasons for actual actions. 

Finally, we have actual person representations in each 
Contoxt , that is a representation Of a known or unknown 
person as he or she appears in current interaction! what 
tike person now looks like (e.g. pale, red ), now is supposed 
to feol (angry, happy), and what kind; of motivations and 
plans the person has for tho ongoing interaction. Obviously 
we can only construct such a person representation in ST/4 
when we have more general information about persons (in semantic, 
memory) as discussed above and, in qaso of persons wo Know, ' 
about this person a model in episodic memory. For people we 
do not know', therefore, tho interpretation of behavior i\ 
necessarily schema- like, whereas for people we do know the 
interpretation may involve biographical antecedents and in- 
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dividual person specifics, e,g. confirmed hypo t hoses a)>out 
the personality of the person. 



, The cognitive information processing about groups , to which 
• we will return in more detail beiow when we study the atti- 
tudes about ethnic groups, follows the principles outlined 
above for persons. Again, we find categorization and schema--. 
r tization,of complex information input. Thus, we not only have 
person and personality schemata, but also group schemata ? 1 
This means, first of' ail, that a relevant categorization 
dime nsion is es tablishcd. We have seen thaf in social cogni- 
tion the major principles of organization should be viewed 
in the light of possible interactions. Hence, those dimensions 
will be first of all sociai . That is, we will rather group 
people on the basis of social functions, positions, status, 
gender, age, power, or religion than on- the basis of charac- 
teristics such as red hair, lefthandedncss, or size.. Of course 
these Mo-physical criteria may also be used for occasional 
grouping --and hence stereotyping — but their social implica- 
tions will be less powerful'. On the other hand, as soon as 
social characteristics can be paired with these directly 
obsexvahlc bio-physical characteristics, categorization 
^wilJ be optimal, because the strategies using all kinds of"" 
information input have a much wider range. This may imply 
that for instance sex differences and ethnic differences 
have such a powerful influence on social inform.it J on pro- 
conning: the association of specific appearance with 
(attributed) relative permanent social positions will 
allow us to*faat processing of actions if b oth sex or 
ethnicity and social positions are assumed *o lie connected 
with typical actlcWwebemata, personality schemata, and 
hence, for a concrete action, with typical underlying 
motivations. TTte strategies of person interpretation in 
that case use so to speak information from two levels, 
social and bio-physica£* at the same time. And since the 
blo-physical information may be practical l'y permanent, 
this allows for a poweaCul 'additional dimension of cate- 



gorization as is the case for a\jo, sex and ethnicity. 
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If we assume that information about groups. is schematically 
organized, we should bo able to specify which conceptual catego- 
ries are normal parts of such schemata, as well as make explicit 
the overall organization of such socially relevant schemata. 
The empirical evidence for these content and organization. as- 
pects of group schemata may be assessed by investigating a 
number of actions, both in the laboratory and in real life 
situations, which presuppose these schemata. Among the various 
methods available, we will below analyse the protocols of 
wore or less free interviews about Surinamese, Turks and Moroccans 
>in the Netherlands. Theoretically , though, it will be assumed 
that in each group schema the following categories are typically 
(and therefore often stereo typically) represented: 

«' bocatlon/provenanqe ; many groups are characterized first of all 
on the basis of information regarding their Country or region 
/^Sf^origin as well as thoir actual location (in country or 
tovfVK> the indication may be vory vague, such ars * foreigners' . 
b. Blo-physical appearance ; we discussed above that information 
, about prototypical apperanco or other permanent foatures, 
such as sex, ethnicity or age, will often be used to identify 
members of groups. * 

C Class/ caste : next, groups will bo assigned to a specific 

r • 

. .social level typical for the group as a whole; this information * 

* « - *V* 

may also be rather vague, such as 'low' or 'high 1 , and may bo 
associated with assignments to a scale of status. 

d* Social 4X>3U Ion/ role/occupation : more specifically the group 
ma^y bo' assigned to typical positions, roles or occupation 
(including profession) . 

e ' Action s: next, groups may be associated with a series of 
(stereo-) typical actions or interactions, often associated 
in turn with the role of profession. 

£ r Cognitive structures : these actions are themselves, as we have. 
seen above, typically associated with a number of stereotypical 
cognitive interpretations about the motivations (wants, prefe- 
rence^, and gon^) of tno group members, and typical personality 
characteristics. * * - 

g. Inter-group relationships : finally each group i a also characterized* 
for its relationships to other groups, and especially with the 
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own group oi the person having a group schema. These relation- 
ships will first of all specify for the other categories 
mentioned above the 'difference' with respect to the own 
group, as well as social, cultural or economic relations 
such dominance, power, influence, etc. 

The hierarchical relationships between these categories may 

be variable for each group, but the general procedure is that 

lower order categories will "often be 'inferred 1 from the 

higher level ones: people from country x typically have 

appearance Y, and will often belong to class/caste Z, 

have an occupation P, etc. 

The cognitive role of a group schema is obvious: when 

dealing, in observation or interaction, with a member of. a 

group, identified by one of the higher level categories, 

wo will by way of fast strategy assign, as a whole, the other 

properties of the group to the group member, viz. by a process of 

instantiation, in principle each interpretation will follow 

the expectations associated with the prototypical member 

of the group as defined by the schema, but of course further 

information from the context allows* a flexible application 

of th« categories, providing for the possibility that there. 

» 

are 'exceptions' on some of the categories. Thus, whatever 

the precise biophysical appearence, if a member is classified 

as belonging to an ethnic category, all other typical cate- 

gc^rtes of the ethnic group schema will be activated and 

generate corresponding expectations, it follows that al-* 

though on most dimensions differences with other groups and 

with the own group may be gradual, the application of a group 

schema will lead lo the application of a 'maximum difference' 
5? 

strategy. This kind of stereotyp.l ng therefore"^!! general in- 
volves CD reduction of input information^ (ID matching 
with a pre-for«od group schema Uii) neglect of incoherent 
information about a group member (iv) hierarchical inferences 
ttom higher to lower categories in the schema (v) the identifi- 
cation of a person representation in episodic memory with a 
prototypical person model as it is instantiated from the 
group schema (vU schema instantiation instead of model 
building based on accumulated personal experience. 53 
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Beliefs, opinions, attitudes ** 

Information processing in general and social information 
processing in particular is always based on two kinds of 
-'data, vi.3. 'internal' and 'external' data. The first aro 
activated from the memory of a person, the second are the 
data drawn from the observation, interpretation and repre- 
sentation of situation^ action* events, persons, groups and 
objects, in such a way that the internal data influence 
the processing of the external data. We have seen that the 
understanding of events and actions, and the persons or 
groups involved in them, is determined by the pre-established 
knowledge we have about such events, actions, persons and 
groups. Besides the knowledge acquired from previous 
-experiences, organized into episodic 'models', this know--* 
ledge may take a much more general, abstract, stereotypical 
or prototypical schema-like form, organized in semantic 
memory and systematically related with other schemata. ■ 
Besides knowledge however there are other types of 
cognitive information which play a role in information 
processing. This is particularly the case in the under- 
standing of social information. Not only do We have know- 

-w$ * * 

ledge, but also beliefs, opinions and attitudes about 

... 

events, actions, persons and groups, in the earlier^ 

literature about these concepts no systematic and .explicit 

distinction was made between these various cognitive types 
54 

of information. Before we go to social attitudes such as 
ethnic prejudices, we therefore briefly will have to summa- 
rize some of these more specific characteristics of the 
structures, and functions' of beliefs, opinions and attitudes?? 

Beliefs , first of all, will simply be taken as personal 
knowledge. The difference with' knowledge is that --according 
to the person him-/her-self or according to others— beliefs 
do not meet a number of socially established (and hence 
culturally variable) verification oritoria. This means that 
what we would call beliefs in our culture, fiow, may well be 
interpreted as knowledge in another culture or in a different 
period of our own culture, in. other words, knowledge is 
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belief that has boon accepted to be 'true 1 by a group or 
culture according to the actually prevailing criteria o£ 
factual evidence — e.g. scientific evidence in our culture — 
or <i) direct observation and (it) information from reliable 
sources in everyday life, in fact, we therefore should dis- 
tinguish between two kinds of beliefs: the beliefs which for 
some person cannot be distinguished from knowledge, and tho 
beliefs which also , for the person are taken to be 'assumptions' 
alxntt reality, which however need further justification or, 
verification. Note that in everyday usage knowledge if 
assigned to a person (e.g. in sentences such as 'She knows 
that...') presupposes that the speaker shares* tho belief of 
the other person lhat the information is true, whereas the 
use of the predicate • to believe* does not have this pre- 
supposition, br *Diay even presuppose that the speaker believes 
that tho information of the other person is not true. Deliefs, 
taken as personal, unverified knowledge — and hence knowledge 
as socially accepted belief— will characteristically be 
atxnit * states of affairs, events, objects or persons and 
their properties or relations, about which* Insufficient 
information is available ('I believe that John is ill 1 ), or 4ii) 

about which such information cannot or need <iot be 
acquired according to tho usual verification criteria 
(*'l believe that Cod exists'). 

Just as for knowledge we will' further distinguish between 
particular -and ge nera l beliefs: i v» r t i c u 1 a r bol io/s are abou t 
a particular individual scale of affairs, event, object or 
person and/or about a particular property, whereas general 
beliefs are more generic, viz. about classes of individuals 
or about inherent properties and relations. 

Opinio ns . We take opinions to be evaluative beliefs, 
that Is beliefs involving an evaluative predicate, which 
in sentence surface structure may he expressed by verb*;, 
adjectives or adverbs but also by identity ing noon phrases. 
An evaluative predicate is based on a system of values, 
which arc not categorical put scalar, and organized along 
several dimensions. Whereas belief s involve, predicates 



and denote states of affairs that in principle can bo 
verified or for which verification crTfeeria should he 
applied, opinions involve predicates which do not have 
to bo socially verif^trbtit presuppose the personally 
variable categorization of individual states, events, 
objects or persons. This does not mean that evaluations 
need not be* justified: if we say that somebody is 'kind', 
wo . also will have to specify why this is the case, 
so that the evaluation becomes the conclusion of an 
(often implicit) argument, holding for a particular person. 
Whereas knowledge and beliefs contain information that 
are assumed or accepted to be true relative to some 
possible world, opinions always presupposo .a relation 
between such a possible world and a 'subject', i.e. the 
evaluating person. 

Opinions, like beliefs in general, may be particular 
a,Kj 1 »ay find John kind now, or I may find that 

many men are sexist in general. According to our 

cognitive model, this means that particular opinions are 
processed in STM on the basis of extern^ data and represen- 
ted in episodic memory as part of a situation, event eje 
person representation, whereas general opinions are either 
part of a more context independent model of accumulated 
experiences or part of semantic memory schemata.. Also, 
particular opinions may simply be instantiations of general 
opinions, more or less irrespective bf .the input data. 

Note that what we call opinions has often also be 
called an attitude However, we will make an important 
distinction between opinions and attitudes. 

Attitudes are more complex cognitive units, whereas know-' 
ledge, beliefs and opinions can be represented as isolated 
propositions, attitudos are complex configurations of 
propositions. Next, wo will assume that attitudes are 
typically part of -semantic memory, that is, thoy~are 
composed of general information, e.g. various schemata-.. 



Typically, an attitude consists of aj£ organized collection 
of general opinions. Furthermore, these opinions hold for ^ 
a specific central Vobjec^*, the attitude object, which 
. nay be .an object, person, "group or (general) actions or 
events. Although theoretically speaking we nay acquire 
attitudes for any object, this is not necessary and not 
even functional frota a cognitive and social point of view. 
High level cognitive organization in semantic memory 
presupposes that the information, in this case the general 
opinions organi zed in an attitude, are frequently called 
upon in h proce3s^pDf information. It follows that attitudes 
are particularly relevant in processing social information 
necessary in everyday observation: and interaction. Thus if 
wo. axe regularly confronted with an object, either directly?, 
by interaction or through information, and- if such an object 
needs evaluation, there will be developing general opinions 
about such an object, and if there are several of these it 
is imperative that these be further organized, viz. in 
attitudes. In the same way as complex knowledge about 
objects can be organized in frames or scripts, convex 
evaluations of objects are organized in attitudes. 
And the same holds for the various cognitive functions 
of attitudes. If in STM some external object is identified 
as an instance of an' attitude object, wo not only are able 
to instantiate one general opinion — relevant in the situa- 
tion-- but at the same time we have fast access to other 
opinions about the object, so that we can derive expectations 
about our proper opinions even if the external data do not 
provide us information as input for these other opinions. 

Attitudes may be built up according to several general 
principles. One principle is that of h ierarchy . That is, 
some* general opinions may be more general (Vplude) others. Thus,, 
prejudiced people say abouS^HSt Its members arc 'agrossive', 
•criminal 1 and 'querulous 1 , the higher level evaluative 
predicate dominating such propositions would e.g. he 'bad* , 
whereas iho predicate • 1 criminal * may in turn dominate such 
predicate;; as 'carry knives', 'deal in hard drngn 1 , etc. 



A second organization principles is that of "relevance 
or prominency. Thus, it may toe that an opinion which is 
relatively low in the hierarchy is nevertheless more important 
for the attitude person, e.g. because that opinion is often - 
necessary to handle everyday information about a* person or 
event. 

.Third, organization may take place according to various 
perspectives or points of view. Thus, we may distinguish be- 
tween opinions about the Internal or external properties of 
persons, about different kinds of actions, or situations in 
which we deal with such attitude objects. Thus, for specific 
types of actions or situations we may have a number of 
negative evaluations which for other actions or situations 
are neutral or positive. These different perspectives allow 
for apparently inconsistent opinions. about the same attitude 
object, an inconsistency -which disappears if we take -into 
account the relevant perspective. Hence, perspective Is 
an organization principle which responds to the variable 
uses of the attitude in different situations and which allows^ 7 
strategic retrieval of the relevant "opinions . 

Although attitudes are typically organizational* principles 
for opinions, we will further assume that they also include 
the relevant knowledge arid* beliefs about the attitude object. 
This is important because whon we handle, information about 
an attitude object, we not only will activate opinions but 
also what we know or believe about the attitude object. 
This makes the attitude notion even more powerful, because 
it becomes a higher level' organizational principle for 
different kinds of cognitive information in semantic memory. 
As soon as we need information about some attitude object 
we then will have easy access both to what is generally 
known or what I believe but also to what I 'find' about 
the attitude object, In fact, this ineari* that for instance 
a negative evaluation of an object is activated before the 
factual information, and this factual information may be 
processed under the hicjlier*' level (or more relevant) scope 
of the evaluative predicate. 



Although it was argued that attitudes may theoretically 
be formed about any object, the assumptions we have made above 
suggest that it Makes sense to develop attitudes especial ly 
for those objects which occupy an important position in 
out- daily information processing, both in understanding and 
in evaluation. Thus, it will seldom be the case that people 
have attitudes about cups, walls, trees, or kidneys. 

Even if these form or are part of knowledge schemata such 
as frames or scripts, we need not regularly piocess opinions 
about these, nor do wo have to program our interaction rela- 
tive to them. Hence, we will assume that in general attitudes 
will be about social objects, such as persons, groups, social 
structures, political events or * issues' (such as 'abortion 1 
and 'nuclear energy'). Since attitudes consist of opinion 
schemata, since opinions are evaluative beliefs, and 
since evaluations are -the cognitive representations of our 
'affective' relations to objects, it goes without saying 
that especially social objects will give rise to attitudes* 
About social object i. *t regularly provide various opinions, 
and about social ob jeot3 0n ^lan*s which presuppose wants, 
preferences and goals, because these in turn presuppose 
what is 'best* to do in a situation. And also, not any social 
object wtll be forming the ba*>is for an attitude, hut only 
those alxiut which we have complex sequences of knowledge, 
beliefs and opinions, that is those objects which play a 
role in the overall realization of our own goals, in 
other words, attitudes will bo about social objects which 
arc relatively context free, that is rather about groups 
than about individual persons, rather about general issues 
than individual events, rather about states of affairs, 
events or actions which permanently favour or threaten 
our basic goals. And finally, just like general knowledge, 
attitudes are social because they are typically 'shared 

by others, that is by members of a group. That is, although 
opinions are personal evaluative beliefs, their 'general* 
character requires j>ermanent 'validation ' or 'justification* 
relative to similar opinions of others. Social interaction 



not only presupposes individual motivations and plans, but 
also more general motivations and goals, viz. those of a 
group, so that people can coordinate their actions, easily 
understand the actions of the members of the same group, 
and permanently 'normalize* the evaluations of actions of 
others with respect to similar evaluations of members o£- 
the same group. Thus, I need not organize my opinions 
abou£my neighbour into an a'ttitude system, but it may be 
relevant for a whole class of interactions and evaluations 
to have an attitude about 'higher education' or 'Amsterdam' 
or 'foreigners' or 'art'. If we use the term 'social attitude' 1 
this is to single out an important class of attitudes, but 
it may ( we 11 be that the terms -arc synonymous. We will allow 
however for the possibility that e.g. a stamp collector has 
attitudes about stamps, that is a complex set of beliefs and 
opinions which organize much of his or her cognitions and 
interactions. But even in that case* 'stamps' are not merely 
objects, but may become \ social objects' of some kind, 
involved in buying and selling, values, status, etc. 

Attitudes are complex organizations in semantic memory, 
involving many general beliefs and opinions, and functioning 
in many cognitive tasks, such as understanding and planning 
discourse and interaction. This means that they must be 
relatively stable . A particular opinion can easily be 
changed due to specific situational information* hut this 
is already much more difficult for a general opinion, which 
is either based on many episodic expor'icnees or inferred from 
other general opinions. Hence, the overall organization is 
so complex that fundamental change in it would involve a 
change in many opinions, and would'*require complotc re* 
evaluation of a sequence of ^properties of some object. 
This is possible only in case incoming information is* such 
that it no longer can bo strategically matched with informa- 
tion in the attitudc? r if actions that are planned and executed 
according to information in the attitude repeatedly fall or 
receive negative evaluations of others, especially other members 
of the same group. 
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4.5. Prejudice 

Wo lmvo soon earlier in this paper that prejudice is a 
social attitude, especially about (other) people of 
(other) groups, a social attitude that is negative and 
which according to those who use the jtcrn is evaluated 
negatively according to higher level norms and values.. 
We are now able to explicate this informal characteri- 
zation in terms of our cognitive model. 5 ' 

We will, by stimulation, limit the meaning of the 
technical notion of prejudice to social attitudes about 
groups, ft nd --by instantiation— to members of groups. 
Wejiave seen that such an attitude involves general 
* knowledge^ beliefs and opinions about Such a group, 
and that this Information is organized around a group 
schema. Next, according to "everyday usage, we will 
_ assume that prejudices areUttitudes involving negative 
genera) opinions. However, fJii'a is not sufficient. We 
may well iinve one, rather unimportant negative opinion 
about a group but the attitude as a whole may be positive. 
In other words, only when the ligher level, relevant 
opinions about a group are negative we call the attitude 
a prejudice. Next, a social attitude is a prejudice only 
if tho negative opinions are not derived from episodic 
models, that is from repeated experiences, for many members 
of the group, but if they are formed by invalid inferences 
fiom unjustified general beliefs or from an occasional 
negative opinion. In that case the inference procedure 
so to speak is not from top to bottom but from bottom 
to top: if we see somolxxly belonging to group X carrying 
a knife, we will first generalize that all members of X 
carry a knife, and similarly the negative opinion about 
carrying a knife will ho generalized to n negative opinion 
t about this behavior by the group a* a whole; next, knife 
carrying w/ll in turn be abstracted from and generate the 
higher level predicate 'crimimal' of which it is only a 
possible instance. And finally, this negative general 
opinion about the group will be related with other negative 
higher level opinions. We will call this process 
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negative evaluation, spreading . Each social attitude about 
a group that hns been formed according to these principles 
will be called a prejudice. The evaluation of a single member 
or of actions of a single member on the basis of such a nega* 
tive social attitude will in general also be negative r due 
to the strategic nature rff information processing through 
schema instantiation. 

Note that this brief characterization of a prejudice 
indeed involves normative aspects, viz. the fact that 
negative opinions Should not be generalized from members 
to groups, should bo based on experiences, should not 
spread from one *aroa* of evaluation to another, and should 
be validly inferred on the basis of knowledge and not on 
the basis of unjustified beliefs. This means -that the notion 
of prejudice is culturally variable, since also knowledge 
and beliefs and hence evaluations may be culturally variable. 
Also, what is permitted as a justified co^Rftivo strategy 
for other (social or other) objects, is not permitted for 
groups, because of fundamental norms governing the Interac- 
tion with other people. Thus, the establishment of a negative 
schema about some town, for instance, may be relevant In our 
decisions for action. (e.g. not to visit this town anymore) , 
but such a negative attitude need not affect the evaluation 
and the interaction with people i a •matter"' of taste 1 , oven if 
unwarranted, is socially acceptable. 

The normative nature of the notion of prejudice does 
not imply that it cannot be used descriptively. The norma- 
tive nature resides in the fact that* group prejudices are 
negatively evaluated relative to the higher level norms of 
a given group or culture. If the social scientist identifies 
with those norms, tho relevant social attitudes will als6 bo 
prejudices according to his/her own evaluation. There is no 
sound methodological reason why such a point of view should 
not bo .endorsed in tho systematic study of prejudices. This 
is particularly the case for those. prejudices which are hold 
by largo groups of people about minority groups in general 
and ethnic minority groups in particular, if it £s further, 
assumed that prejudices are important cognitive conditions, 
though neither sufficient nor necessary ones, for dlscriml- 

i * 
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nation of groups and members °* these groups* we hero touch 
upon a well-known methodological (And moral) problem of the 
social scionces, which however wo cannot go into hero in full 
detail. In this respect our position should be clear: we do 
not share the opinion, e.g. endorsed in eth'nomethodology , that 
our account of social beliefs and actions should be nout rally 
model lcd ( af tor the account of the social members themselves. 58 
Certainly, understanding the ways social members interpret 
and organize their social reality may involve** deeper under- 
standing of their Motivations and reasons for beliefs and 
actions, but doos not necessarily imply justification nor 
for that matter refraining from evaluation. If we study 

\soctal norms and values, we should be aware, also as social 
'scientists, that these may also direct our understanding and 
cvaluat/tgn of social reality, in which we also participate 

through observational* descriptive and theoretical interaction. 
It la Important though that we realize that for Instance 
ethnic prejudice is not simply a property of some indivi- 
dual or some groups but a socio- cognitive property of a whole 
culture in which we also participate as social scientists. 
Similarly, we should realize that some people 01 groups 
are able and have reason to better 'conceal 1 their prejudice 
than others. And thirdly, the everyday experiences of persons 
and groups may be such that ethnic pro)udice is a cogni Lively 
and socially 'inevitable* --which does not mean 'excusable '-- 
consequence of structural factors or Indirect influences of 
other social agents, such as governments, Institutions, the 
media or education. It is also our opinion that the ultimate 
• rosponslbil ily ' will in general be attributable to those 
tuore powerful Instances. 

In tho light of this, moral dimension of our methodological 
principles, we will however as sumo that a descriptive approach 
to ethnic prejudlco is a necessary precondition for evaluative 
conclusions, even Jjf^our choice for the study of prejudlco is- 
originally motivated by our recognition of prejudlco as a 
serious sue 1 alt problem. This doscrlptive approach, as such, 
will indeed invoivo a soclo-cogniti vo reconstruction of the 
ways social members go about constructing their social toa- 
lity. Not only' their actions but especially also their 
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discourse will in that case be soen as accounts of this 
interpretation, although we will see in the next main 
section that, the analysis of these accounts.. does not allow 
a straightforward inference procedure" about 'underlying 
prejudice * . 

• Norma, valuos, emotions and ideologlos * 

Opinions and attitudes involve evaluations. But these evaluations 
can be assigned to persons, objects and actions only if the cog- 
nitive system finally provides fundamental 'measures' for thorn. 
These measures may be personal and social or will combine the 
personal and social. At the personal levol we have, first of, 
all, affective cognitions — emotions — such as like and dis- 
like, anger, happinoss, hate, anxiety, joalousy or fear, 
which are linked with the basic goals —and their frustration— 
'of porsons and the ( ia-J possibility to realize these, through 
interaction. That social attitudes and in particular ethnic 
prejudices involve sucluaf feet ive emotions has long been 
noticed, and noed not be explicated in detail hero? 9 Besides 
the usual psycho-analytical approaches, searching for sources 

of basic emotional pattorns and 'dispositions' in early child- 
» J*> 

hood, we may try to theorize about emotions rather in the 

framework of our Information processing paracfrgm sketched 

above. In that perspective , omotiona should first bo ooeu 
v 

as tho nocostfary bridge between higher levol information 
processing (thinking, acting, apeak ing) and 'lowor' 
lovol information processing of bio-phyuiological systems, 
aiming at tho uUizatlou of basic bodily needs or the 
possibility to aci.. I ly be ohlo to carry out higher levol 
instructions (of action&t; Thus, the higher lovel information 
that we may loouo our Job may result in an affective cogni tivo 
state ('roar 1 ) consisting in the realization that our basic 
wishos, 'needs, goals or other values statos will no longer 
be realizable, coupled with a, blo-phyai£ally based, reaction 
; to do something about it' so that tho fundamental needs and 
goals can be maintained or restored. This 'emotional' system 
Is so to spoak a continuous md parallol control for the 
formation and execution of complex motivational Structures 
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such as wishes, wants, preferences, decisions, purposes and 
intentions. It lias been shown that this 'affective' control 
is so important that it nay even dominate other cognitive 
operations: emotionally based evaluations may sometimes be 
accessed even before the relevant knowledge and belief struc- 
tures about information input^We will further ignore this 
specific emotional dimension of ethnic attitudes, but we 
will see that all opinions and attitudes of individual 
persons are 'fed" 8 by this kind of affective cognitions, 
of which the precise structures and uses are still unknown. 

Evaluations however will 6fteh have a social nature 
as well: they derive from fundaa^ital values and norms , 
characterizing groups and cultures? The difference between 
these two large fundamental systems is merely that norms* 
are values related to actions: they say for generic, social" 
actions, which are allowed, prohibited or prescribed. They 
are the cognitivcly represented but socially acquired and 
shared basic goals and principles of groups and group inter- 
action, organizing social encounters, avoiding or resolving 
conflicts between Members, anfl define informal rules of- 
. successful social cooperation. We will see later that the 

* 

norfc 'we may not discriminate people' is one which is per-" 
mancntly activated and often even formulated in discourse 
about ethnic minorities. Instantiations from general norms 
provide the actual information input for decision processes 
involved In planning and executing soctal interactions, in 
such* a way that personal goals must be permanently weighed 
against thosd specified by the norms. 

Values have a more general nature. Not only they contain 
the 'action values' we call norms, "but they regulate 'more in 
general our evaluation of any object, person, event, action 
„or situation, rolative to some, socially established, 'stan- 
r dard'. in the context of our discussion, thus, values may be 
tvttjhly abstract altitude organizing principles, such ns 
• tolerance 1 , 'dowocracry 1 ,' or 'patience'. 
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Norms and values are organized, just like all our 
cognitive systems. If not, we would; not be able to access 
and use them effectively for -permanent use in the formation 
of opinions and the preparation of action.* Again, we may 
assume that they are hierarchically, organized: some values 
and norms are more fundamental than others: the preserve- 
tion of human life^j^say, is more fundamental than the ob- 
servance of politeness rules. Similarly, they may be orga- 
nAz !!SL or * ccesse<i according to relevance, depending on" 
the actual goals of persons and groups. Thus, it may* 
well be that, in general, a person or group may sub- 
scribe to the norm that stealing is prohibited, but thi3 . 
norm may be superseded in many occasions, e.g. of social 
deprivation of the pursuance of ' more fundamental goals, 
such as self-preservation. In (other words, despite their 
organization they also have a flexible nature: they can 
— in their possible varying -instantiation— adapt to si- 
tuations. On the whole, However, wo assume that norms. and * 
values are the basic systems of social cognition, underlying 
more specific attitudes. r * . t 

Ideologies , finally, will* bo taken as_the overall 
Organizing principle of social attitudesf'norms and 



yalues within a certain perspective or orientation". T|»ey 
provide coherence to attitudes, norms and values, and per- 
mit the formation and transformation towards new attitudes 
norms and values. Ideologies, thus, must be linked to 
the basics of social interaction, such as fundamental * 
socio-economic conditions, group goals* interests and 
their preservation. In this respect, racism, ip.our terms, 
Is an Ideology — ^manifesting itself in com£l*>x systems of 
values and norms about ethnically different groups, and the 
resultant fepinions, attitudes «and discourse or act ions' based 
on them* in other words, the ideology is the ultimate orga- ^* 
nizlng principle of all our social behavior and cognition 
relative to the major domains of social life' (work, health, 

*• v 

living, group interaction, politics, and so on): This m y 
extremely simplistic definition of ideology will have to do ' ^ 
for our theoretical discussion about the cognitive basis of prejudi 
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"* 5 - Systems of Ethnic Prejudice In the Motherlands • 
5.1. The data 

After a long discussion about the social context and cognTtive aspects 
of prejudice,vewitt now try to speci s y somo'of the properties 
of ethnic prejudice as they characters actual Dutch society. 
The data for the hypothetical construction of such prejudice 
models have t>een drawn; as we said before, from free inter- 
views with people in Amsterdam, ^eluding persons who did and 
persons who did not ( hove contacts with- ethnic minorities. 
For the specifics of these inter views and the theoreticaf^and 
ft? practical problems Q f 'Jgf erring' opinions and attitudes from 
discourse, we refer to The next main section. At this moment 
we will be. interested only impossible contents and organlza- 
tional principles of ethnic-prejudice. That is f the examples 
we give are merely illustrative, and do not pretend to give 
a fully adequate picture of prejudice^in^thp Netherlands. 

Cleat ly, one important Itock in the provisional data ' 
we can present Here is that they are not systematically linked 

to different person 'types' or 'biographies' , nor to different 

social groups, according to the usual social parameters such 
as sex, age, profession, income, status, (power. Interests, 
i*nd so on. Yet, our interviews were held with approximately 
an equal number of men and women, with people of various ages 
between 10 and 7p (but predominantly with the people with ages 
of around 10 to 50. and the aged from 50 to 70), with people 
of various quarters of Amsterdam, and various income ^pekets , 



and corresponding professions. But still, our point here is 
not adequate social sampling or the explication of social 
context, hut the very contents and structures of prejudice. 

What JUs relevant though is the assumption that, although 
prejudice as a social attitude in principle may characterize 
fill social members, tlV^oJill happen in different modes, and 
we will find, in the next main nection, ajoo different modes 
of expressing thi-m in discourse. Depending on content and 
organi?ation --as well as use— we iherefoie may well try 
to 8P' , cify^jYJ2es o r wvoll prototypes of ethnic attitudes. 
, These will merely have a cognitive nature, and we do not even 
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try to relate these with 'personality types', as has been 
usual in traditional prejudice research. We do not thereby 
deny relationships between prejudice .types and 'personality', 
but prefer to assign more importance to^social situation and 
context in the formation and 'acting out'^f prejudice, 
whereby personal differences may still be accounted for*,' 
by the 'personal situation' of individuals in socialization 
'and their actual social context. 



Another point to be stressed is that^ 'Dutch' prejudices • 
are hardly specific. We will see that they conform to a V 
more general pattern of prejudice about ethnically different 
outgroups and in' particular with the '.kinds of prejudice which 
has been prevalent in our 'western' and 'capitalistic* cul- 
ture and ideology* i s it is shared with many other countries? 5 
0^Uyj_ the relevance structure of Dutch prejudice will eventually 
have been shaped by the current socio-cuitural and economic 
context of tho Netherlands as it has been described earlier 
in this paper. 

-fir* 

Also wo will limit our analysis to prejudices about only "* 
three target groups, viz. Mococtun and Turkish immigrant 
workers and Surinamese (and Antiilian) immigrants'? 6 Often 

< 

though these will be referred to simply as 'foreigners', and 
irt that case also other groups, not always identifiable 
for our respondents, may be involved (such as earlier 
immigrants from other Mediterranean countries: Italy, 
Spain, Tunesia, and from Portugal or Yugoslavia, and 
finally the large group of earlier immigrated Indonesians).- 
Also in this respect the attitudes will not always bo ' 
specific for target groups, and some of them may have 
been re-instantiations of already existing attitudes about 
these earlier immigrants. Finally, we will even see that 
tho negative attitudes, as is well-known, may bo linked 
with non-foreign 'outgroups' such as squatters, young 
people (e.£. 'punks') or otherwise socially different or 
'deviant ' groups. 6 ' 



Ethnic opinions in free Interviews . Of chrf fifty interviews 
collected in our preliminary research, we hove analyzed 30 
(19 loon, 19 women) In more detail. The*textual properties * 
of this^analysrls, as well as the relations between discourse 
and underlying cognitions, will be further studied in the 
next Main. section. Here we are only interested in die •con- 
tents* &f the opinions and attitudes expressed in these free 
interview's^ *We will also ignore the nethodological and theo- 
retical problem of reliability of the data thus collected: 
we just assume for the moment that our subjects are 'sincere' 
in the sense that if their discourses express an opinion they 
actually do 'have' this opinion, even if such an opinion hold s 
only for the interview situation and need not necessarily sur- 
face in other contexts. Also the reverse holds of course t it 
may well be that our subjects have* opinions which they do not 
, express in the Interview situation or which they may express 
in different ways. 

t 

We will start with a simple list (see Table I) of the 
ethnically relevant- opinions of the 30 interviewees, (n this 
Table we also give an approximate indication of the frequency 
*of occurrence /tor each opinion. This' indication, lumped, must 
be approximate because the frequency counts of course depend 
on* scoring criterion for semantic content which needs further 
theoretical explication. In principle we have only counted 
the opinions which have been expressed explicitly, omitting 
opinions and attitudes which are implied or presupposed. 

As we can see in Table l f the opinions overlap at a cer- 
tain number of points. Thus the (positive) opinion 'it is 
nice that there are foreigners' may overlap with the opinion, 
'I have nothing against foreigners' which has a more neutral 
nature. Also it should be stressed that many opinions are 
related to others. Thus, some (positive) opinions 'may be v 
framed within a conditional COK that there are co many* 
foreigners, if...'). This stresses tho important fact thai, 
opinions are not isolated but pert of more complex attitude- 
schemata for ethnic groups —as discussed in the previous 
sections. This ' cohere nco' will also show in discourse, e.g. 
y Uio use of contlitibnnls such as if and but, or other 
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"'coherence relations.. This may imply, for Instance, thata^N^ 
positive opinion can>be embedded in a more overall negative 

^ (macro-)opinion. Hethodological ly this%i tuation suggests " 
again that a superficial •cdhtent analysis 1 of interviews 
does not yield reliable data: each opinion-3hould.be 0S8essed ' . ^ 
and analysed with respect to the set of other opinions just 
as each word, clause or sentence in a discourse should be 
studied relative to other parts of 'the discourse. \ 

In ^rder to better understand even this, superficial 
list of opinions, some further background data are necessary 
about the 'interviewees: * 

m , . * 

Quarters . The interviews have been recorded in different 
quarters of Amst^dam. We have categorized these quarters 
^into three classes: I. Contact quarters. II Semi-Contact 
quarters art6\ III .No-contact quarters. In contact quarters there are 
concentrations of ethnic minorities and there will be ~ 
frequent everyday contacts between minority members and' * 
the autochtonous population, e.g. on the street, on the 
market, in shops and as neighbours. Type II quarters do 
have some ethnic minorities but only, relatively few and 
contacts with them will be correspondingly incidental, in 
the type m Quartets there are practically no ethnic mino- 
rity groups and most citizens in* these areas do not have 
daily contacts with ethnic minority members, although of ^ 
course they may have experiences 'on the job/ or of occasional 
visits to others parts of town. 

Age. Due to ourv sampling^technique, based 'on. casual encounters 
in public places (and sometimes visits to homes afterwards) , 
we had to work mostly in the daytime, which of course pro- 
duced some bias for elderly people and people not having 
a publicly axessible job (like shop-keepers); This led ' 
to the following representation in age groups: 
Below 20: 2 50 - S9 : 0 



high 



"20 - 29 : 4 4 
30 - 39 : 6 



60 and over: 1 1 . 



40 



49 : 7 



7, 



) 
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Pro f ess lon/occupat ion 

housewives: 0 

shopkeepers, etc: 6 

* •/ 
l>ank -employees , 

of f ice-servants: 5 
teachers: 3 



cleaning personnel : 3 

^retired"*" • : 2 

social workers : 2 

unemployed 2 

school . < - 2 

professional 

technician : i 

hairdresser : \ 

marketvendor : 1 

director : i 



Again,, this is not a fully representative sample of people 
fro« different, professions, but we do have some represpn- 
tlvjty, nevertheless (about 75% of women are housewives in*, 
the Netherlands, and we have representatives of -the najor* 
classes or occupations) . One notable lack is" the absence 
of blue collar workers, though, in our further research 
we pr course hope to reach a better representation of 
occupational groups. On' the whole however, we at $he 
nerc^nt are niorfe Interested in the qualitative-data thera- 
selves and not so much In the relation with the varying 
social?, backgrounds . 
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Table I , w 

Ethnically relevant opinions expressed in interviews 

1. They ha^e do adapt « to* our/Sutch norms ^ 

2. They are (too much) favoured/helped, e.g. in housing 

3. We do not feel' safe anymore/too much criminality on the streets 

4. They have di ff erent /llfestyles/habi ts/traditions 

5. They think/ thought that Holland is a social paradise ' 

6. Vou have good ones and bad ones among them 

7^ old good things in Amsterdam now disappear/ the atmosphere 
in town has (negatively) changed, due to them 

°- t SS!SE P«opl e do not like them/theif presence 

9. Their women are treated in a, different way than our women 

10. He let them come/we invited them to come and work for us: 
we have to accept the consequences 



11. 



OK to have them as neighbours if they do not bother be 



12. They ha\e to go back 

13. They have^thc same rights, e.g. on unemployment allowance 

14. They do oiir dirty jobs/I wouldn't want to do their Job 

15. I do not hQp/c contacts- with them; I avoid them "\ ^ 

16. I fiave nothing againsc^heu, if... 

17. There are too many\n£ .the^here 

18. They have (too) many chl 




19. The town is pauperizing bed 

20. I doif 4 t care/I am not bo t hoped by them 

21. We should not generalize about them 

* 22. They are agressive/quarrelsowe; they are 'provocative 

23. They, abuse our social securities 

24. They live in dirty old houses ^ 

25. They bother .me with their nolse/dl rt/food smells 

26. I do not have many contacts with them (see also 15.) 

27. They are involved in crime (drugs, breaking open cars, stealing) 
■ ,20. They have a right to have/keep^ their own -ideas, culture, identity 

29. Thero are contact barriers, especially language, between us and them 

30. Often they do not work 

31. Thoy work hard (especially Turks, Moroccans) 

32. Thoy have strange, unacceptable habits (e.g. slaughtering sheep) 

33. If they do not (want to) work,, thoy should go back 
\ 34. They are a .cause of (our) unemployment 



Approximate 
frequency 

"17 

12 

12 

12~ 

10 

9 

0 
0 

8 
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They should not form ghetto's/thoy should bo 'vproaded' 
To aaliy live In one house/apart wont 
They axe discriminated against % 
They^are npt more criminal than the Dutch * 
} only Jiave positive experiences with them 
It la "nice tb have foreigners around * - 

They deserve to have a horn* * * 

We will have serious conflict/war (due to their presence) 

They neglect the 1 ^children (e.g. because parents/mothers work) 

'I am against discrimination 

They do not {Ike It here (either) 

Their children must bo able to learn/have lessons In own language 2 

They qnn't go 'Rack: they are' now uVsd to life in this country 2 

We read about •< their) crimes In the newspaper 2 

I 4iave nothing against thorn (nee also 16.) 2 

■;So*m of the consequences of their presence are positive (e.g. shops) 2 

They wont to bo on their own » 2 

The groups should keep to themselves ("sort by sort*) 2 k 

They "arc- svxually ogressive t „ „ < 2 

They are lazy ^ ri 2 

Prefer our children not to have contacts withal teirs % \ 2 

If they are nice/decent people, 1 do not mind our children to 

have contacts wl ( th theirs (see 55.) 2 

0* . 

It would hove been better if we had not let them come 1 2 

The government should do more about them (not admit more of them) 2 
W« have exploited there (in our colonies; Surinam* the Antilles) 2 
Illegal immigrants should be sent back 

I am not a racist - 
Criminality is everywhere 

E an against discrimination/generalization*, wo should judge each person 
They have doubtful occupations ' 
They are mote easygoing (than we) 

Theio are differences among them (e.g. Surinamese) 
X do not know how they li,vc 

Thry (Turks, Moroccans) h.»ve little edueal ion 

1 do not feel ot ease with them 
I I <k> not want them in this neighbourhood f 
j I do not want them as neighbours ^ ( 



Approximate 
frequency 
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(Table "1, cont») ^ 

* Approximate 

' , * frequency 

72. The Dutch are tolerant * v ' '1 , 

73. The Dutch are moralistic | 

74. They are solidary with each other i 



Table 2. Ethnic opinions according to areas 



AREA 


Neg -3 


Neg -2 


Neg -1 


Neg -TOTAL 


Neutr. 


t Pos 




Contact areas . 


6 


5 


4 


15 


3 


1 , 


19 


. _ 1- — ■ i ■ 

No-Contact areas 


1 ' 


5 


3 




8 


2 


19 




7 


10 


7 


24 


11 


3 


30 


Tal 


>le 3. Ethnic opini6ns in men and, women * \ 


N GENDER 


Neg. -3 


Neg -2 


Neg -1 


Neg TOTAL 


N^eutr. 


Pos. 




Males 


3 


5 


4 


12 


4 


3 


19 


Females 


4 


5 


3 


12 


7 A 


0 






7 


10 


7 


24 


* 11 


3 


30 


Table 4. Ethnl.c opinions of age groups 








AGE , 


Ne % g -3 


Neg ^2 


Nog - 1 


Neg TOTAL 


Neutr. 


Pos 


- 30 


2 


1 


0 


3 


5 


2 


10 


31-50 


3 


6 


1 


10 


2 ' 


1 


ia 


51 - 


2 


3f 


6 


11 


4- 


0 


15 



Table 5 > Ethnic Opinions according to area, gende r 
and age (percentages) t 



9 


Neg. 


Noi^tr./Pos. 


' / Note to 


tables 


AREA 


Contact 


79% 


21% 


Neg -3t 


highly negative 




No- Contact*^ 


y 4 7% 


53* 


Neg -2: 


rather negative 


GENDER 


Male 
Female 


63% 
63% 


27% 
27%* 

•>- 


Neg -I: 


somewhat negative 


AGE 


-30, 


30% 


70% 








31-50 


77% 


23% 








51 - * 


73% 


27% 
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5-3- Systematizing the ethnic opinions . If we inspect the list of 
ethnically relevant opinions given in Table 1, we find that 
many of them are not just isolated opinions. Some opinions 
typically belong together, and will be expressed by one 
person, whereas, more abstract ly f opi nlons may also be 
variants of each other. Before we try to find some more 
personally based coherence in opinions, thus defining several 
'attitude styles', we first should try to group the opinions 
In wore manageable opinion sets. This Is of course a cross- 
classification: some opinions will belong to several of 
the*;e set*. 

P os 1 1 1 ye*/ Ne u t r a 1 / Ne g a 1 1 v e . One obvious way to classify the" ' 
opinions Is to distinguish between the negative, the more * 
w or leas* neutral and the positive opinions. By neutral we 
mean those opinions;, which express some feeling of 'I Jo 
not'e^ro', ' I am not bothered', etc. By positive opinions, 
we denote those which favour positive actions and attitudes 
about foreigners. If we Inspect Table I, we can provisionally 
class! fy& them as follows, with accumulated frequencies: ' 

A. Negative opinions: 165 (53, 6%) 
i b. Neutral opinions: 123 (40,0%) * 

4 * 

C. Positive opinions: 20 ( 6,4%) 
300 

We see that, the majority of the opinions are negative, but that a 
large part Is also neutral, and that only few opinions arc 
explicitly positive. These percentages do not reflect percen- 
tages of interviewees, though. Only the total amounts of opinions 
expressed have been recorded here: people who have negative or 
neutral opinions expro9S many more of these than those who 
have positive opinions about ethnic minority groups. The 
positive group also participates in the neutral opinions ot 
course (such as 'I have nothing against then', 'They dexoerve 
a home', 'We have exploited them', etc.). Ln fact, some of 
the 'neutral' remarks could be Interpreted as negative about 
the Dutch. We see that often people will express the fact 
that othe^tj3 discriminate against ethnic minoritief:. 
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Major themes/areas in negative opinions , if we consider the 
negative opinions first, that is those usually interpreted as 
being prejudices, we can group these In some larger classes r 
or around several 'themes' ^ e.g. as follows: 

a. Negative cultural differences 

(e.g. in food, clothing, habits, lifestyle, etc.) 

b. Adaptation 

(e.g. they have to adapt themselves to our country, 
lifestyles and norms, and not vice versal 

c. Crime and safety 

(e.g. we do not feel safe anymore; they are involved 
ln crimes, they are agressive, etc.) 

d. Threat of social system 

\they abuse the social services: they are helped* 
(too much in housing, they take our jobs, etc.) 

o. Negative atmosphere 

(old things have changed for the worse, the town la 
pauperizing, etc.) 

f. General dislike 

(e.g. I feel uneasy, I do not like them here , they 
• should go back, there are too many of them, etc.) 

g. Separation - v 

(they should stay on their own, I avoid all contacts, 
I have nothing to do with them, they should mind 
their own business, do not want them, as neighbours, etc. ) 

Similarly, the negative opinions could variously be classified 
according to the 'source", 'reason', 'cause' and ln general 
' the attribution of the negative opinions, e.g. as In: ^8? 

(1) our own fault (we should not have lot them come) 

(ii) there are just too many of them (and tills la 
due to the lax' policy of the government) 

(ill) they have negative personalities (lazy, criminal, dirty, 
loud, aggressive, etc. ) 

(lv) their (cultural) habits, lifestyle and behaviour does 
not iit into our country, and they do not adapt. 

We shall see below that these various prejudices can* further 

be organized In ethnic attitude schemata. 
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Ha J or themes can also be organized according to the sections 

or^ areas of our daily life and experiences, such as living, « 

work, leisure, shopping, ate. In that case, we observe that 

the majority of the negative opinions pertain to housing issues. 

One frequent negative opinion, in fact a complaint, is that 

the local authorities assign appartmcnts to them before the ' 

original population gets them. Also, frequent allusion is 

made to. the vay they live in th^olr houses and 'destroy* 

these * keeping your house or appnrtmcnt In order ' .j>elny 

a pioworful value. For both opinions, it seems, we 

may » find an explanation in the serious housing shortage 

in the Netherlands and especially in Amsterdam. Also tills 

sector of 'living* determines the many negative opinions 

about the presence of minorities in general in town: they 

pauperize, form ghetto's, make tho town unsafe, etc. This 

'living together* theme also affects opinions as the negative 

evaluation of different food habits and lifestyles. We will 

see bellow, though, that opinions may apparently be inconols-. 

tent at this point: on tho one hand *thay' should adapt to 

I 

Dutch norms, and on the' other hand 'they* may wo 11 keep 
their <>Wn cultural habits. In fact, few opinions are' ex- 
pressed! ahout the minorities in jobs, or on the Job, i.e. 
♦about wo r k of or with them: they are generally soon as 
a cause of (more) unemployment, and somo ^people think thoy 
do not work hard, are lazy, have irregular Jobs, etc., whereas 
many interviewees agree that (the foreign workers) do our 
*dlrty Jobs' for us. * * 

Neutral /posit ivQ opinions . The neutral and positive opinions 
can similarly bo grouped in the following major themes: 

a * Differ ence of llfestylo (non- evaluative) 

e.g. they dress and bohave^^fccrently , etc. 

b. Relativity ' 

E.g. thoy are also p+topHes there aro differences among them; 
you h.tvo good nnd bad ones; tfiey aio not more criminal than 
we aic, die. 
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c. Our behaviour towards them: acceptance 



E.g. we discriminate them, thoy do not like it here, 
wo havo exploited themj wo havo lot them come) we 
should help them (e.g. with language lessons), wo 
•will have to accept thenar X do not mind their prosence; 



d. Rights 

E.g. Tl 

housing faci 11 ties, unemployment allowances, etc 



E.g. They have the same rights, such as social security, 



\ 

It should be noted that many of the neutral and even of 
tho positive opinions seem to havo negative prosupposl- 
tions ; they seem like rejections of what other people 
might think, or what the interviewer might think about the 
interviewee, or of what is generally believed .about ml no- * ' 
rltles. Thus, if It Is stressed: that they are also .poople, 
that thoy aro not more criminal than we are, that they tffive 
the same rights, and that we should accept them, this may 
often mean that we s hould do so by goneral norms . Indoed, 
many of these opinions have a generalized format, and are 
not given In the form of positive stories about positive 
experiences, as is the case (as arguments, see below) for 
the negative 1 opinions In negative personal stories. 

Towards a formulation of othnlc prejudlco schemata . 

Tho categorisation principles mentioned above provide only ono 
way of approaching the organisation problem for ethnic opinions 
In cognition, and they do at least suggest the major themes , 
and their relative Importance, in conversation. What we need 
though is some more complex 'picture' prejudiced Dutch people 
have about eLhnlc minorities, a kind of 'schema' which thoy 
use to organise their opinions and attitudes and ; wlth^ which 
their experiences might be evaluated. Above (p. Si) we have 
gi*voh a provisional schema for group attitudes, and wo may see 
whether such a group schema can accomodate the beliefs of people 
about ethnic minorities. The schema features audi categories as 
origin, appearance, class/caste, personality, behavior and inter 
action, social roles and functions, and intergroup relations. 
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If we put these in a schema In such a way that for each group 
category we mention relevant knowledge and beliefs, and opfnions • 
.based on values and norms , respectively, .we should get the rere- 

r 

vant attitude schema for ethnic minorities. At this level of ab- 
straction we sti'll do no^ differentiate between the different 
, ethnic groups, aiso because the social participants themselves 
often do ™ot differentiate on many categories: they just org/mi~ " 

ze their cognitions for the overall group of 'foreigners*.' 
» ~ t t 

hi 6chma 1 we have listed some of the typical negative opinions 

held about foreigners .(for more detail see Table \? and the 
previous paragraphs), we here have simplified, the various Categories 
*» 

Schema 1 A general (negative) group schema for foreigners 



or Ujin/ 
Background 

Appeal a nee 

Proper! ies/ 
character 

Behavior^ 
interaction 

Social class/ 
p t of oss ion 



Jnter-gioup 
reJ.tt ion*:/ 
c^tfl ict/competi 
tl6n* . 



£i|pwledge/beliefs 



poverty in own country 
cope to work 



Iress diff. ; skin, hair 



ate musical; » 
have close family rel . 



dlff . li festy lgs 



opinions'/ values 



they expeoted too 
ranch i 



strange/t utfny dress 



lazy, criminal, dirty 
agi^sslve; easygoing 



sra61,lii, nofiie, dirt, 



(language,, habi ts> religion) carry knifes, drugs 



are poor, not educated 
<U>;piir dirty jobs 



they want to be on 
their own; we avoid 
the* 



we do not want to 
do their Jobs ' 



they take our homes 
they take our jobs 
they abuse of our 
socral security 
they pauperize our 
town; too many of 
them; 



Opinions/norms 



they should .go back 



should not overdress 



should adapt 



they should' adapt 
they should accent u 
they uhould not 
bother us 

we sho%ld,not fayor~ 
then too much 



We s>oc that the cells of this schema do indeed accept most of the 
general opinion clusters we have met ^above / For each group'cate- 

• goiy we see that .people have a number of beliefs, each associated 
with an evaluation on the~bas4s of subjective values and a kind 
of 'conclusion* about what they or Je should* do, based on norms. 
Another way to toad this schema, as we suggested earlier, is 
from bottom to top in such a way that lower categories are seen 
as caused by o,r attributed to the higher ones: wo have conflicts 
because t hoy beliavn such and such, because they are^such and such, 

Tanrt bee auaw they came from abroad in the first place. • 
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'Instead of a categorical schema as given above, w£ m$y also try , < 

to organize the. negative opinions In a more hierarchical "way,- I ' 
e.g. as in Schema 2 (here also the final predicates are only illustrative); 

t 4 , , 

Schema 2. nle rchical organization of a group schema for foreigners 

FOREIGNERS 

^^^P^QPERTI^ 

GENERAL/ ASCRIBED v ACrlON INTERACTIONS 

INHERENT 






ORIGIN APPEARANCE * CHARACTER COGNITION GENERAL SPECIFIC THEY* OS WB+'JIIEM 

r CONTEXTUAL 



poor 
come 



country 
to work. 



skin colour lazy * think Holland cultural cr'iine take 

dress criminal is social pa*- different drugs houses 

easygoing radise ces • ^obs 

_ dirty ^stupid , * . crimo 

^ * should 

* adapt 



avoid 
accept 
condi- 
tionall 



Of course, in^this schema we'could only summarize some of tU« final 
opinions 'organised according to the various hierarchical categories. 
Thus) cultural differences in action would further split out «mt6 » 
different everyday Actions, different religious actions, different 
eating habits, different ways of treating their women, whereas 
the 'dirty 1 category will be further specified as dirty homes , 
dirty streets , dirty neighbourhood, etc., and ciimo can also)- 
further be specified. Note that opinions about 'crime ^ figure 
both in their own actions (e.g. 'they take drugs') as in the 
interactional category (*they deal in drugs*) ■ they are agressive' 
<to us), *use knifes 1 (against us)*, etc. * 

The schemata proponed above , however, seem to have little* 
empirical validity. At most they would portray pJfsous which on 
the' whole #re negative, on all points, about ethnic minorities. 
Most .of our subjects, also "the more prejudiced oneu, have a more 
complex attitude schema. For instance, \hrft schema would also i 
feature some positive Instances, albeit, as 'exceptions' to the 
rule. HenCe," what wo ijecd are more personal,- variable, prejudice 
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prof ilea, including both positive and negative general opinions, 

as well as more particular opinions. The latter may be derived 

from experiences. That Is, when£kcd about ethnic minorities, 

•subjects will typically address both their general attitudes, 

and opinions within these, as well as more concrete, episodically 

- • «, , 

represented ( in situation models) experiences and associated 

opinions, in^ fact, it makes 'Sense to distinguish among subjects 

according to the amount of expressed opinions drawn from general 

opinions and attitudes (which need not be based on personal 

experiences) and the amount of opinions which are (sometimes 

ovc*-)general izations drawn from personal experiences, both 

direct (own experiences) or" indirect (experiences of acqualn- t 

tances communicated to them). Let us therefore examine ,^ first , 

I some typical «ubjects and their ethnic attitude profiles.* In 

the next suction, then, we will further examine which of these 

personal opinions are substantiated by argumentation and stories 

with personal experiences. 

A first subject, C6, is a 60- year -old woman, living in a 

middle class, non- contact neighbourhood (Duitcnveldert) . Her 

opinions can be summarized as follows: 

* C6. 1 

-iJ. Wot \wi6, but downtown all is miserable 

.2. We are not safe anymore in the streets 
^3. This is due to nil those foreigners # 
/ 4. You have to behave according to the habits of the country 

5. Perhaps not at home, but in public you have to adapt 

6. It used to be nicer in Amsterdam 

/. They are helped much more than'Vc are. * 
- 0. Already the Indonesians carried knives 4 * « 

9. You read about all the crime in the newspaper: always a Turk or so. 

10. For example: a gardener was killed by a- Moroccan 

4 1 1 . 1 do not believe that they (Moroccans) are undcrpayed W J • 

12. There is a lot of unemployment. They should all go back . %J 

13. He uhould only keep the good ones. v 

14. Every country has immigrant st^ - ^ 

15. Theie are a] so .good ones among them - ^ 

, 16. Holland is a social paradi se. ^the social security system is ahitscd 
17. My daughtot is not a friend of foreigners „ 
10. You have to look for people/friends of your own kind (religion, education 
'19. On TV. a Dutch woman and a Turk, it did not work out * 
JO, My tfftuntitci Is 'undressed by their looks' on the bus . 
21. They have that habit with women 
W 22. Their woman (girls) are not allowed to go out without supervision 
^~ 1 21. They should adapt to our habits * t ^ 

?4.^A Surinamese who work* with my husband is- fantastic 
25. flut they (S.) also say thatisojnc of- them arc no good' 
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26, They (Surinamese*) come here to study k 

27, Many Surinamese girls are nurses: they .are sweet 
20. But it Would be better if all would go back 

29. In this area there are some foreigners, but not much 

30. The foreigners here are like Dutch people v 

31. My daughter's brother in law: has been robbed 

32. Their homes (of Surinamese) have dtcriorate 

33. You need a wheelcart to carry away the dirt 

34. Me (daughter's brother in law) has , to clean up and deliver clean 

35. They don't dare to say any thing-againo t' coloured people 

36. Worker*s have to work in couples?* 

37. Because they have to keep, an eye on their thiih 

38. It would be better if we would use all tfur (social security, etc.) 
money there (in Surinam) 

39. We* spend three times as much money for third world aid 
than Germany. 

I % * 

Note first that these opinions are mereJLy general statements 

(expressing macroproposi tions, *i.e. topics or themes^ see next 
section) of this # interview. In fact, some of them may be expressed 

4 in several sentences or even whole stories. The opinions of this 
woman are fairly characteristic. The list features the major themes 

.of tb£ ethnic attitudes expressed by the interviewees as- a group. 
The woman liyes in a middle class neighbourhood' where very few 
people from Surinam live and practically no foreign workers from 
Turkey or Morocco: this part of Amsterdam is strictly white and 
is one of the new, post-war subu'rbs, in the south, with * lot of 
green. Although it is only a 20-minute bus-ride to the city, this 
part is clearly separated from the 'old town' and the inner city. 
Hence the strict opposition between the situation in this part 
and the situation in the inner city as described by her. Typically 
her informal/on comes from the newspaper, from family members 
or hearsay, not from personal experience. There are no com- 
plaints •against (the mldSle class, predominantly white) foreigners 
in the same area: in fact, they are not even categorised as such. 

▼ When we have a closer look at the respective opinions, we 
first notioe that they arc not all explicitly ncgatiyfe.* but also 

feature somp neutral or (quasi-) positive attitudes. However, 

/ 11 

the neutral or positive opinions (like 'Surinamese working with 

* '\ * % 

ray hisband is fantastic') may be exceptions- to the rule, or the 

* N 

expression of general norms ('you also have good ones among thcro'). 
The various general themes addressed (see. above) are: SAFETY/CRIME, 
ADAPTATION * DETERIORATION OP THE TOWN, PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT, 

GOING BACK, ABUSE OP SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM, INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 

* < # ♦ * 
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STKAfftiK HABITS , SEX , OlWl Y HOMES . , SPENDING HOMEY ami UNF,MPI;OYMENT> 
These are indeed the major themes occupying the minds of many 
people in Amsterdam which have ^negative opinions about foreigners. 
In the case of this woman, however, some of the themes, have more 
relevance. Thus/ the CRIME theme occurs several tines: safety 
on th streets, carrying knives and theft ore discussed. For a 
woman, of her age. this relevance has been more often noticed 
for Liu* perception of cr}mc. Notice though that maybe Amster- 
dam, even the inner city, is safer than other* larger cities 
^n Europe or the^ USA. A second major theme is that pf -SEPARATION: 
there should be no contacts between her or her daughter and the 
foreigners, e.g. because of dif ferent/habi ts in treating women, 
a sub-theme motivated by 'hearsay an(V TV-movies . f And t,he third ** 
major theme is the combination of ADUSE of social^ser vice money 
and the- conclusion t^at this money should rather be, used In the 
(other) count ties themselves. All major themes however are ex- 
•pivssed in rather general terms: they seen to be opinions acqui- 
red by hearsay or by indirect evidence or .personal interpreta- 
tion of media discourse. Scapegoating is primordial: the foreigners 
aic accused of unemployment, the deterioration and crime in the ' 
inner city, and, strained .housing conditions. The general moral, 
as with most interviewed, is first of all that thej should adapt 
and follow Dutch habits (though not necessarily at home: a sense 
of privacy and ' tolerance 1 of ten occurring), and if not — or if 
there Is no work— they should rather go back. Characteristically, 
the negative opinions are not seen to be incoherent* with the posi- ' 
tive experiences told about the contacts of her husband with a 
Surinamese colleague on the Job: in fact the only wore or less 
direct contact of this family, with an minori ty^merober . Indeed, 
we have often 'witnessed that people may have neutral or even , • f 
positive opinions about minority members as neighbours ot even 
fi lends, and yet formulate very negative general opinions, lit 

terms of our cognitive model, this would mean that episodic 
f ** 

sit nation models (e.g. established by TV and hearsay) are ' 
- f . 

negatively generalized to overall opinions and attitudes, 

whereas the positive experiences are left at the purely episodic 

level. Or conversely, a general , iiega tive attitude about foreigners 

is instantiated during the conversation and 'backed up* with some 

o 
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stories about experiences of 'others 1 . These stories are like 
argumentative •proofs* of the general opinions taken as con- 
clusions. From these observations we now may propose the folio- 
Wing general conclusions about the nature of ethnic opinions. 
On the one ha^nd, people may have general opinions which are 
part of a group schema . These opinions are stored in semantic 
memory. They may have been formed in two ways: either by (over~) 
generalization from personal experiences or by general inferences 
drawn from other general opinions (and without an experiental 

basis) . on the other hand, we have opinions of a* more concrete 
i 

nature, based on evaluations about concrete experiences. These 

opinions are pact of episodically represented situation mode ls. * 

* =3: 

These episodic evaluations may well be positive^ that is, be 

assigned to individual members of the on t-grou^tn^ specif ic 

situations, and need not lead to general positive opinions/ 

in other words, the formation of ethnicWprejudice, \ taken as 

the formation of negative attitude schemata for .(out-) groups, 

requires a selective process of 'social and cognitive learning' 

i 

in which only negative information and evaluation is. used for 
generalization and not positive information and evaluation, 
if experiences are used at all in opinion formation. Tlr>se episo- 
dic negative evaluations, in that case, are seen as instantiations, 
and hence as confirmations of expectations, derived from the 
already established negative group schema. Cognitive dissonance 
does not arise because the 'apparently conflicting types of infor- 
mation are stored differently. Or, in terms of a theory. of » 
attribution, we would say: positively evaluated actions of , 
ethnic minority groups 'are typically represented and explained 
in terms of the situational context (and hence remain part of 
the situation model), whereas negatively evaluated actions ai\e 
seen as typical, that is as instantiations of general opinions 
about the ptljnlc minority group? 9 In the latter -case the action 
can be attributed to general or inherent properties •( 'dispo- 
sitions') of the members of minority groups, such as laziness 
or criminal character/ And conversely, negatively evaluated 
actions of (liked) members of the in-group will only be 
represented and explained in situational terms, whereas the 
positive actions are seen as instantiations of positive opinions 
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of the (positive) group schema. .This model holds for actions 

which indeed have been interpreted and rcpresented^as positive 

or negative. It may alto be the case that we have selective 

opinion formation during processing itself. In that case,, 

positive actions of out- groups are not even consciously pro- 

cessed as such* given the over-all, negative macro- opinion 

Monitor 1119 information input and understanding. Note, by 

U»e way, that this model not only holds for group perception 

and Interaction, but also for person perception and Inter- 

action: the same wiLl take place even for members of the in- 

group whom we dislike. In that case, the negative person 

schema will a^so lead to negative selection and evaluation 
♦ 

of actions, and to situational 'explication* of positive 

act/ions of such a person and instantiated ' typical nnss ' for 

>4g^*ive actions --in which negative action is ascribed to 

'bad character', that is to a general, context-free property 

of |K»rsons. since the opinions expressed in an interview 

i«y be l>a*;od either on situational models or on general * 

attitudes, we may Indeed find that they seem incoherent. * 

To compare the rather negative opinions of the Interview 
hmt suocnar Ized, let no now take / information from an inter- 
view which is (relatively speaking!) much less negative. 
In this case the interviewee is also female, SO years old, 
and lives in a contact area (Bijlroor) with many Surinamese 
and {political)- refugees e,g. from Chile. This neighbourhood 
Is relatively new, consisting of large apartment houses. 
The opinions in this Interview- can be summarized as* follows: 

1. I have no contact with my foreign (Chilean) neighbours. 

2. There are many foreigners here. 

3. You cannot lump all Surinamese together: C > 

4. There are also many decdnt onfcs*. 

5. They have laige families. - / 

f) Children sometimes bother me, because their mothers are working. 
?. Well, that is there style of living. sy/ 
0. I would not like it if 1 would have Turks or MoroccarWap neighbour 
0 They have a different .lifestyle, another language. i ' 

10 In fact, they do^not feel at home here either. ' 

11 1 am not trying to establish contact * '* 
12.1 do not mind if my Children have contacts with Surinamese 

children if- these are from a decent family. 
13. They may go put In U« evening , as Jonu as it is not serious. 
I4*1ht»y are so different: they are monc? * jumpy* and are 'courting' 
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15. I have.- been lift by a Turk- i*n the supermarket (whom I reproached 
tq not wait for his turn) 

16. The information via the media about the minorities is good. 

17. Those people should be helped. 

18. But, it would be better if they would stay in their own country. 

19. We could give them financial help there. * 

20. They (Surinamese) do not like it here: too cold. 
21* They are here because there is, no work over there. 

22. Surinam is a beautiful country, -beautiful culture; 

23. They ty|ve firm £amily # ties. 

24. would not like to Share a' room in the hospital with* Turkish 
and Horocca/i women, bat Surinamese women may, be very decent. 

^25. Those (Turkish^ejtc.) women wear those funny shawls. 

26. I do not feel at ease among all those black people. 

27. They deal^in drugs. 

20. They live with many people In one appartment. 

29. They wear the newest clothes. 

30. My husband works, they are not working, 

31. I would put al these guysy.to wo/k. ~ * 

32. The'y get money right away when they come; I would give 
them less money to start with. * '> 

33. To put them ' apart • -would be discrimination, but yet 4 
the Dutch should live with the Dutch and the foreigners 

with the foreigners. « v * 

34. Also (our) children at school are discriminated against. 

35. It would be better if they had their owjpt schools.' i- " 

The opinions voiced more or" less in this way have a different nature 
from those of the interview mentioned above. There are also nega- 
tive statements, but these are most often based on everyday per- 
sonal experiences in this ^neighbourhood (drugs* interaction In 
the supermarket, overcrowding of apartments, etc.) . Yet, at the. 
s'aibe time, a distinction is made between foreigners on the basis 
of 'decency': neighbourhood and friendship is possible to a 
limited degree if the people are decent. This applies especially ^ 
to the groups which are known in the area: Surinamese,. As soon as 
much less known groups are involved (Turks, Moroccans) . the»overai 1 
evaluation prevails: strange habits, strange language. The more 
or less neutral or eveu^ positive opinions — though they often 
have^ negative presupposi L ions ( 'there are also many decent ones' 
presupposes that many others are not. decent) are again either 
based on personal experiences, or on general norms and values: 
•they should be helped, that is their lifestyle, they don't like 
i>t here either, etc. The wish for separation and contact avoidance 
which organizes much of the- opinions of this* woman is given a well- 
known explanation in* terms of 'false empathy': the 'others do not 

p * • 

JLlke it either. The negative opinions are not only the stereo- 

a 
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typical ones (large families, overcrowding, drugs, 'jumpy' nature, 
S *. thCy ^ do not v ° rk * etc.), but also /some based on competition and 

*envy\ such as wearing new clothes. This is also a typical opinion: 
- • poor people should rtot dress up. in the Dutch (calvlnisticS)context, 
over-display {by language, bodily, clothes, etc!) is negatively 
^evaluated in general, and this gene taf value takes a more Specific 
form when modest or poor people are concerned*. 

We see that the major difference with the previous woman is 
that judgements, in this case are, as can be expected in a contact 
neighbourhood, much more experiential, more diversified, more ex- 
planatory, and show at least some iindorstandlng/empathy . Only the 
general opinions.* including the pol it ica f *> recommend at ions, have 
a «uch more 'apartistl orientation. 

It is this kind of (relatively) 'moderato* prejudice that 
seems, rather typical or average for many Dutch people,' especially 
In contTiCt areas. 'On the whole their vfew is indeed negative, in 
the sonwe that thoy cleurly prefer not to have foreigners around, 
an d/o r that the different ethnic groups keep their dlstancu. 
Oijrthat general level a^so^we find the general locommundations , 
and general expressions of dislike or uneasiness. l\t a more con# 
ci^ito level of everyday experiences; however, the general norm 
of 'distance 1 stl 1 1" "exists (would not lUce if daughter has a 
foreigner as a close friend) , but is 4 much more mifigatL**:- there * * 
are decent ones. Also, the negative opinions at that" level 
directly come from (over-generalized or mislnterprt^cd) personal 
experiences (drugs, agression and tension, appearajree, living 
conditions). The major force, however., seems to be not so much 
these, occasional negative evaluations, but the moie emotional * 
general fueling of 'strangeness', du£-to language, 'clothes, 
other habits, oi her -behaviour . We.heie soem to have jono of 
the keys for understanding Dutch ethnic prejudice. It is not 
always or not predominantly racial or hasttd on skin- colour, but 
rathei on percept ions .of dvfferencos in^culture, language, maimers, 
• norm|# etc. rorelgr\ers are seen as a threat of the own nouns and 
values, the own 'decency', and --of course-- as competi tor,s in 
scarce resources. Mention of typical racial characteristics, 
such an skin colour or '.inherent .properties' Jhi rather rare. 
Much moie ofien^we hoar about 'strange' habits such as slaughtering 

o 
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sheep (by Turks, Moroccans) in the car or the shower, the ways 
of dressing Ijy Turkish women, the way the others live in their 
apartments (experienced as *dirty* or as 'ruining'). The fo- 
reigners, indeed, are a breach in a tidy, neat and 'decent' 
self-image of the Dutch and their neighbourhood or street, and 
violation of these values and norms; is a basic force behind 
the formation of prejudice. In fact, those foreigners who do 
live like the Dutch, and who do* adapt themselves, are hardly sub- 
ject to such evaluations. Although not belonging to focused out- 
g roups, a Japanese or Chinese would perhaps be met with similar 
distance occasionally. TJUs suggests ' that the amount of foreigners 
of a certain group w ioast initially (hence the non- 

topicality in our interviews of e.g. Indohesians/Moluccans) , 
lead to negative opinions organise^ by the principle of perceived » 
competition (jobs, housing, schools, money, social services). 
It ts the latter kind of prejudice which of course will be 
more* prevalent in periods of economic recession. iAt the emotional 
level both kinds of negative ethnic attitudes can be subsumed under 
the concept of perceived threat and resulting fear : on the one 
hand threat of our basic norms and values, on, the other JiaritJ; 
% threa,t of our scarce resources (mainly housing and jobs). 

In addition to the firagments of the cognitive model sketched 
above, we now further assume that as soon as an opinion Is more 
basic, and 'closer, to these emotionally based, 'threats*, the 

more negative, the more firm and fixed, it will be. On less . 
* t 

• fundamental /^points , then, t'he opinions may be much less nega- 
tive or even positive, and much more depend on contextual and » 
personal differences'. Indeed, ^we find thai oven in tho relatively 
neutral or positive, interviews, some provision will always be % 
foimulated as soon -as the fundamental aspects are concerned: 
scarce resources. People^ may well -accept ethnic plurality, but 
wiU. be very rclucLant to accept the fact that thoy might not 
get' a house or a job 'due to' the presence of (many) foreigners. 
Nobody would ever say, for ^instance, that overcrowding in this * 
small country is, pr imarf ly 'duetto' the Dutch and the! r farge 
families (as compared to other, surrounding countries), or due 

to the catholics who forbid an ti -conception or usefd to favogr 

• 1 

large families. Nor would anyone*arguo that at least as many 
toutch 'p e °pl e emigrated to other countries (e.g. Canada, USa or 
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Australia), and their return would also be a threat of scarce 
resources. Although of courao, as wc have argued before, a part 
of the ethnic pre judice/a t least with some groups of people, 
Is properly racial, the fact that linguistically and culturally 
more 'strange' people like Turks and Moroccans are evaluated 
sometimes ncfrc negatively than black^people from Surinam?* seems 
to Indicate that the # larger part of Dutch prejudice may be 
based on ethnic/cultural differences (threat of norms, values) 
and socip-economic competition, rather than on purely racial 
differences, in other words, the average Dutch Is rather 
ethnocentric than racist in the strict sense!' Indeed, as nearly 
all Interviews suggest , If 'they' would adapt t^en we would have 
less problems, and 'sending them back' Is an (extreme) opinion 
which nearly always is related to this kind of ethnocentrism 
and to the protection** of scarce resources (houses, Jobs) 
rather than to keep Holland 'white'. It should be stressed 
that this Is a geueial izat ion: pure racism does occur, and many 4^ 
forms of ethnocentrism do involve at least some racial opinions, 
—hut it-does not seem predominant or characteristic. 

Let us, finally, examine some* opinions expressed in a more 

or li*ss neutral or positive interview. The Interviewee is 

a ?fl year old man, social worker, living in a non-contact, middle-class, 

area (Concer tgebouwbuurt) at "the border of the inner city, with 

many professional people, doctors, university teachers, artists, etc. 

Typical for this kind of interviews Is their meta -nature. These 

subjects talk about d i scr I m 1 nat 1 on , about discrimination by 

others, about the conditions of foreigners, etc. 

Gl ' ' ' 

I- Also In this neighbourhood there are some foreigners, in pensions 

2^ Hut they keep l.-strtiet 'white'. j 

J. I <km't care at all whether we have many forelg/ier sphere . 

A. 1 would not object having them as neighbours. "^"^ 

5. In this area there are many large houses, 'with Hindustani families. 

6 The number of other Surinamese, and Turks and Moroccans lower here. 

/ Purtttei , there are many foreigners who do not 'appear* as ouch, 

like English or Americans. 
f/^rhe qt hft r s do not like to have the foreigners because of 

different cultural background, eating habits, etc. « 
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9. Often the foreigners have large families; maybe that bothers 
the people here too. 

10. But these people have to live too, haven't they? 

11. We must help the foreigners and give them information about 
- practical thinqs (like how the heatings work here). 

12. If they go back, adaptation to us does not seem sensible. 

13. Their children should (get to) know their own culture. . 

14. If they stay here, they should adapt themselves. 

15. For instance, their children should have the same freedom as ours. 

16. Their women often have a subordinated role. 

17. They are very hospitable. * ^ 

10. Comprehensible that Surinamese want to live together (in Amsterdam). 
19. Here we h<£ve al kinds of social service 
•20. And we have robbed Surinam. 
2-1. Ok, if, they now come and get that back. 

22. But perhaps we could use the money there, for development. 

23. That seems to me to be better for Uiem i they can have their 
own culture. , 

24. No problem with the younger people. 

25. Criminality is the same in all groups. 

56. But usually people here just generalise: they see them as 

pickpockets and Vnif e-drawers' . 
27. People .are scared by the mctiia. v 

As we see there are hardly any intolerant opinions in this inter- 
View, and discrimination by others is condemned. Many .of ^ho usual 
negative opinions (of others) are discussed and criticized: over- 
generalization, large families, crime attribution 7 , etc. Yet, this' 
man also thinks that It would be better for the foreigners if they 
could stay in their own country --if we wo^uld use the money for 
the development of their country. Also, tt Is Dutch colonial 
history which is called responsible for the arrival of immigrants, 
and Immigration is seen as 'getting back' what was onc£ robbed. 
Typical, both in positive and negative attitudes, is the negative 
evaluation of the cultural difference of the role of women; although 
-compared to other countries — Dutch women are still largely 
housewives and in that sense 'dependent', most Dutch people cannot 
accept the subordinate role of e.g. Turkish women, and the lack 

*of freedom of Turkish girls. We also see that the interviewee 
knows many of the 'same facts' about foreigners, but the gene- 
ralizations made by others or negative conclusions are not riftide. 
Rather, negative actions are excused by circumstances 4 or actions 
(like immigration itself) negatively interpreted by others 
receives positive explanation. Note, finally, that. this kind 

of liberal stance about foreigners' is Just about as rare as ^ 
tho extreme racist position (both have an estimated 5% at each 
extreme of the attitude spectrum). 
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*S-H. Conclusio ns * 

In this section we have surveyed sodjo of the ethnic altitudes 
of Dutch people about minorities, and as expressed in interview 
' contexts. % We first found that wny people interviewed agreed 
on some 'standard' opinions, such as adaptation to^ patch norms, 
resentment about preferential treatment in housing, dislike for 
cultural differences (food, dress, behaviour), and attributed 

6 

crime and general deterioration of the city. Those opinions 

are expressed boLh by women and by men, in contact areas and 
# * 

in noil 'Contact! areas *and by people of all ayes. Yet, negative 
opinions in non-contact areas are sometimes less extreme and 
have a different nature: they are more 'abstract' and 'general' 
and less bast'd on everyday experienced Also younger people tend 
to have lens negative opinions. The negative opinions, both in 
absolute amount for all interviewees, and as distributed for each 
inloivioweo, pi ^dominate: 63% of the people have* predominant ly 
^jegative opinions (piejudieos) and only 2/\ neutral or positive 
opinions. Yet, also pre J ud iced \ people may have several neutral 

or even i>ositivc opinions: 5.1,6% of the opinions <uc negative, 

> 

and <\o\ of the opinions voiced aio neutral, and 6,4t ate |x>sitive. 

I- ol lowing the discussion in the previous major section, 

we have tiled to formulate an ethnic prejudice schema, that is 

« 

an out- group schema for foreigners, articulated on the basis 
of categories such as origin, appearance, character, behavior, 
social class and inter-group relations. For each of these 'group' 
categories the subject may have a number of knowledge and belief 
item;:, evaluative opinions and normative opinion*;. Such a schema 
is a stjui eotyjplcal # generalized pieludice frame, which also allows 
hieiatehit al organ! vat ion. In order to model more per sonar 
attitude schemata about ethnic groups, however! we tpok the data 
from three interviews, one very negative, one moderately negative 
and one positive. It was shown Lhat the negative opinions are 
simitar on many i>oints, but have a different orientation. Highly 
prejudiced people predominantly have generalized negative opinions', 
and will interpret each contextual action or encounter only as 
i^isumt i at ions of such general opinions. Less prejudiced people 

4 

• c * wili sometimes also do* this, especially for groups or situations 
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they do not know woll, but for the evaluation of groups. with 
which they have everyday contacts it may happen that they 

* * a- • 

take interaction in a much more contextual, personal, way. * 
They will more try to 'understand* what and'. why other people 
act as they do. ^ , 

We have assumed, therefore, that there are basically two 
types of ethnic attitudes, which we have described in terms of 
episodically based and semantic memory based opinions. These ' 
may^Ln actual conversations, apparently be in conflict to the 
outside observer. This need not be so for the people themselves: 
they may like a Surinamese neighbour but have negative general 
opinions about Surinamese. This might imply that two kinds of 
social information /processing takes .place; First, perception, 
representation, <»nti (i>ossibly negative) evaluation on the basis * 
of own experiences, and second the direct adoption by inference 
from general schemata or by communication of negative general 
opinions. Indeed, the latter will often appear in the inter- ^ 
views as generalized statements, occur often with people from 
non-contact areas,- and have a much more stereotypical nature. 
They are so to speak conventionalized, both as social opinions 
and as rules for conversation : this is what, we as Dutch people, 
should find and say about foreigners. Of course, negative general 
opinions, in contact areas, may also simply be derived, by 
(over-) generalization , from personal experience. 

We have been able to reduce the several basic themes of 
batch ethnic prejudice to two f uiidjuacnta) dimensions, viz. 

A. ethnic differences and conflict 

II. Socio-economic competit ion 1 

The firstr dimension accomodates the large number of negative „ , 
opinions about different (and 'bothering') food smells, beha- 
vior (treatment oX women, included), living, ate. The second 
dimension organizes the many complaints about the lack of work 
and housing, preferential treatment and positive discrimination. 
The first dimension, we argued, rather seems- ethnocentriatic 
y^lhan racial In the Netherlands. Factors like ok in colour seem 

.to be subordinated to such factors as keeping your house and street 'tidy' 
and way of dressing and eatihg. Dimension* A, seems to underly 
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mostly the opinions about Turks -and Moroccans. Hiraensioit B' 
also oxtciuis to Surinamese who are not so much seen as 
having different culture --although different appearance in * 
clothing, and at least some uneasiness with different colour 
is also present-- but rather are seen as socio- economical ly 
threatening: they came in large groups, and are competitors 
for Jobs and housing. A combination of A and D , then, can be 
obtained by such general notions such as threat and fear, „ which 
also defined the typical 'crime* and 'deterioration ' themes* 
in the interviews. The general socio-economic situation is 
perceived to deteriorate, and many (older, more conservative) 
people also see ^a parallel deterioration in norms, values 
and morals: they see relatively more crime, more 'dirt'> and 
abuse of'soclal service, against the 'nice' atmosphere Amster- * 
dan used to^have. The media and informal conversations together 
will in that case provide the information which may lead to the 
general conclusion that large foreign outgroups must be 

one major reanon'for this general malaise, both" cul Lu rally 
and socio -economically . " ^ 

It should be added for perspective though that, in general, 

as we have see earlier in this paper, the 

t 

assigned to 'foreigners' is not very high. Rather housing and 
unemployment are seen as the major problems, but they will 
of ton be explained in terms of the presence of many foreigners. 
Also, there are certainly groups in the Netherlands, such as 
squatters, which on )>oth dimensions are valued even more nega- 
tively.' these youngsters violate nearly all norms and values 
(of decency, sexual morality, dressing, etc.) and ^n addition 
are often unemployed and by force occupy (other's) houses. 
Thi' mechanism ..of opinion formation and concrete evaluation is 
howover the same as for foreigners. 

wo have earlier assumed tliX^a ojeai distinction should he made 
between opinions and the cofKpl 0x^1*100 esses which determine their 
expression e.g. in conversations or interviews. AI>ove, we saw 
indeed that some opinions seem to have an essential social and 
conversational nature: they tend to be stereotypical, phrased 
in similar terms and pertain to general cultural and social 
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interests of the in-group. On the other haild there are opinions 

* 0 * 

which may be much more pri va to ^personally variable, and based « 

on personal experiences , although they may also be negative 
under the influence of the general, more socially based, 
attitudes. They two types interact, of course, as soon as 
people communicate their experiences to others: the interpre- 
tation, categorisation and evaluation of the personal experiences 
then may become socially normalized and be virtually indis- 
guishable from the social stereotypes. It will be the task of 
the noxC part of this paper to investigate the various pr6cesses 
which govern the expression of both kinds o£ opinions, and the 
communicative principles which underly 'talk' about foreigners' 
in specific communicative situations. A more detailed 
analysis of the cognitive and linguistic processes underlying 
expression may at the s*!me time provide further insight into 
the di ffcrences? between ^various kinds of ethnic attitudes, 
into their organization, their affective basis", and their use. 



E tliii lc- attitudes <tn^ dis course 

TowAid_s a^hpdel of discourse production 

The ethnic attitudes of which wo have do tier I bed the cognitive 
structure in the previous section do not usually remain con- 
ceal ed in memory. More or less indirectly I hey will 'manifest * 
themselves in some of our cogni Lively based social * behavior', 
that is In social Interpretation of persons, groups, actions 
ami events, and in social interaction. In particular, they 
will often be 'expressed' In what we say or write, that Is 
in discourse, in thin section we will review some ot the 
typical fcfims t lie so expressions may take in non-directed 
interviews^ and everyday conversation, gathered during our 
pikctt ficldwWk in Amsterdam. * 

However, in order to fully understand how 'ethnic atti- 
tudes and discourse are related., some more general, theore- 
tical remarks <w e in order about the ' processes of production 
and about the various structures of discourse. Since social 
norms and values also regulate our verbal interactions, the 
r>xptossion of attitudes which are inconsistent with these 
not nr\ will have to .follow sometimes complex strategies, so 
Jthat often oirty 'traces' remain of tlte underlying attitudes*. 
It f'oilotfs that a serious analysis of such 'prejudice markers' 
is possible only i f we, Itave a sound model for discourse pro- 
duct ion.* 

However, such a production model does not yet exist. 

Only fragments of such a model can be derived fiom current 

work in the psychology of discourse, which has pu id at ten- 

tlon aiK)'ve all to processes of discourse c6mprehnnsioiir~<uid 

mostly of written or fixed discourse types? such as stories, 

and much lofts of spontaneous di scorn so, such a* conversations/ 2 

* 

Again:. t the background of much other work in psychology 
and Artificial Intelligence, oui actual model ot discourse 
( ompivhfimloii (Kintsch t van Dijk, |g/U and van bijk K Kintsch, 
1%)) has the following majoi fcatUM-s: 
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Discourse understanding is a stratcgi c process, in which 
variable information 1 nputav both textual and contextual, 
are flexibly used in the gradual construction of a seman- 
tic, pragmatic and social representation ( ' interpi etat ion^) 
of the discourse weani ngs^and functions in memory, 
input surface structures of discourse (intonation, morpheme:;, 
syntactic structures, paraverbal information) are 1 i near ly 
decoded and translated into a propos/tlonal semantic represen 
tation in short term memory (STM) • The strategic nature of 
comprehension guarantees that this 'decoding' is both ana- 
"ytlc (bottom up) and constructive (top down) : surface 

lectures are also constructed due* to semantic and con- 
textual expectations. „ 
Propositions are organised iuto coherent sequences, which 
form the Semantic 'text base' of th{i discourse. This co- 
herence may V conditional (e.g. in oauso-consequence or 
enablement relationships) or functional (e.g ( in relation- 
ships such as genoxal - particular, contrast, speclfica- 
tlon). Limitations on^he storage and operation capacities 
of STM constrain the numW»r of (complex) pro|X>si t ions , 
so that 'old* propoai t ions must be stored in holig Term 
Memory (LTM) after the construction of coherence?. 
Besides those looally colter cut prNoosition sequences, 
language users also construct more abstract, higher'- 
level propositions, so-coiled 'maciopropov^^ons ' . 
These represent* the global coherence, the topft^r 
gist of the discourse or discourse fragment. 
The resulting 'macros I ructure* of the discourse may be" 
further organized by schematic 'superstructures', such 
as M* ■ conventional schemata of a story or argumentation. 
Doth the maciostructure and the superstructure piovide 
the overall organization of the representation of the 
discourse thus gradually being constructed in i.TM, oi ^ 
rather in the 'section* of t,TM usually colloid 'episodic 
memory ' (EM) --which records all incomi iv^toffoYpiat ion. ' 
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7. Ooth at the local and At the global level the semantic 
representation is matched with contextual information 
about the 'pragmatic* conditions of the discourse (such 
a« the wishes', intentions or knowledge of the speaker 
and soao of v the social relations between speaker and 
hearer), thereby enabling the hearer/reader to infer 
the pragmatic function or 's'peech act' being performed 
^by the utterance of the discourse, or fragments of it, 
in the communicative setting. 
0. Ml processes mentioned above ore heavily controlled 
by the more 'permanent' cognitive systems of the lan- 
guage user, such as his/her knowledge, beliefs, opinions 
and attitudes. 31>ey provide the information which is not 
expiessed in the discourse, but which Is necessary to 
establish local coherence, to derive macrostructures 
Ct homes' i global relevance), to construct schemata or 
Co iufet w speed) acts. 
9. Similarly, the respective processes are controlled by 
more transient contextual information about the purposes 
(goals), tasks. Interests or 'biases' of the language ui*er . 

10 Besides the more specific textual representation' thus 
constructed in KM, the language user will activate and 
update previous episodic information about the same topic 
or world-situation, which will also help to construct 
the textual representation. In other words, understanding 
o discourse in many respects means understanding the world- 
iiagmenl the discourse refers 'to 

11 All further cognitive processing, sue h as retrieval and 
reproduction, e.g. in recoil, question answering or recog- 
nition of textual information de|>ends on the structures of 
the textual representation and the associated 'world model'' 
in fcM, information 'high 1 lit the hierarchy, such an rnacro- 
nioposit ions, will tend Lo bo recalled much better thdn ( * 
information 'low' in the hleiarchy (e.ij. local 'details'). 
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% Against the background oftthis processing model for 
discourse — of which many details are omitted*" we may now 
try to formulate some of the properties of discourse pro- 
due tl6n / 3 

1. Discourse production is also strategic. That is, there will 
be flexible management of information from episodic and 
long term memory, from already produced discourse frag- 
ments and from contextual information, and between overall 
meaning and structure and local (sentence) meaning and 
structure. In other words: the following 'stages' of 
production will in reality be partly 'mingled': 

2. The speaker/writer (henceforth; S) will first make an 
analysis of the social situation, that is construct a 
cognitive representation of the type of context, the 
participants and their roles, the possible (inter-) • 
actions and their goals, etc. 

3. Information about the 3tructiyje of the social situation 
will he matched with Information from the own 'motiva- 
tional structure' of S, i.e. his/her wishes, desires, 
preferences, and the associated knowledge and beliefs 
about own abilities and contingent further details about 
the action context. This match may lead to the formation* 
of a general purpose, i.e. a cognitive representation of 
a goal to be reached, and tiie foimation of an action 
intention for an action which may he performed to realize 
this goal. In our cane, such an action would be a speech 
act> such as an assertion, a promise, a threat, or an 
advice "-depending on the cognitive or interactional 
process in the hearer which is the goal of the speech act. 

4. At the some time information from I.TM is activated to 
piovide the 'semantic content' of the speech act, e.g. 
propositions that are 'known to be true' and assumed to 
be unknown to the f\oarer, in the case of an assertion, 
or opinions in the case of an accusation or advice. 
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Thus Queans thai S not only lias a 'context model', that is 
a rcp» esent <it ion of the cotunum ica 11 vc and interactional 
situation which provided the necessary information for 
the (speech) act, but also, as part of the context luodel , 
a model of the hearer -- featuring the presumed 'knowledge , 
beliefs, goals, wishes and action purposes of the Kearer, 

S In case the pragmatic dnd soimiiUc information lo be ex* 
pi essod is assumed Lo be rather complex, thai is loo 
complex to he handled as 'a who Jo in STM, root-reprocess i no, 
in piodiicliou becomes necessary. In that case, S conslrucls 
a provisional iiit en t i ona 1 ma c r or> L i ue lore or p_lan» both for 
the semantic cunleiil and for the piagmalic function of Lhe 
discourse to be produced. Such a plan has a hierarchical 
structure of (macro- ) proposi tlons , defining Lhe overall 
Lhcme and the global speech act, respect i veiy . The plan 
is the ovor-all cot i tro l 1 n f o r ma 1 1 on inoniLorlng Lhe pioduc- 
Lion of local sentences and speech acts. Of course, the 
stiatcgic approach -feu discourse processing allows for the 
possibiliLy that local informal ion may have feedback on 
Lhis^pitin, and may eventually lead Lo the transformation 
of the plan, 'litis will be particularly the case in every- 
day convernal ion , and in all those discourse Lypes and con- 
texts where feedback information ftom the heritor or the 
referential and pragmatic context are im*>ortant. Sometimes, 
Lhe production plan, e.g. in so-called 'unplanned' dis- 
course, h as spontaneous conversation, may be very nidi" 

' mentary, f r ayinrnlary or provisional, alLhough some planning 
will always take place to monitor local semantic and pragma- 
Lie coherence Therefore a distinction should be made between 
explicit and implicit planning The first may be typical for 
complex written productions (of books , lectures, articles, etc.), 

G. Oi»* constructed in this way a complex semantic and pragmatic 
plan fot thc^di scourse, local execution may take place by 'the 
activation or .construct ion ot first pi o|K>*> i t ion;; belonging ^ 
to a given ciomi nat ing discourse topic . 

/ ibis semantic local information, togclhci with infoi mat ion 
about the context, are the input lo the sentence geneiator, 
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which again strategically constructs the appropriate 
syntactic structure ottei selection of the appropriate * 
selection of lexical items, ^Jn this case contextual mfor- 
mat ion al>out the beliefs, opinions, mood (' emot ions' ) of S 
and the social properties of S (gender, age, status, role, etc.) 
as well as of the hearer and Lhe social context, are impor- 
tant for the stylistic moni toring x>f the ultimate surface 
structuie. The same may hold for the application of rhetor i- 
cal_ operations (e.g. al 1 Iterations , thyme , metaphor, etc J 
dur ing sentence f oriau lat ion , i n tended to enhance the effecti- 
veness, and hence the acceptability of the discourse. 
For certain discourse types there will be the possibility, 
both at the global and at the local level to plan and 
execute a superstructure schema, for instance in storytelling 
or argumentation The over-al% schema in that case wj 1 1 be „ 
part of the over-all plan, thus organizing the semantic and 
pragmatic* macros tructures of Lhe plan. 

From these extremely simplistic summarizing hypotheses we at 
least get an impression about the complexities ot discourse 
pt eduction. I f we deal with notions such as 'the exptcsslon 
of prejudice', it becomes* obvious that such an expression is 
in fact an extremely complex, strategic process. Involving 
not only more or less permanent cognitive information, such 
as knowledge, beliefs, opinions and attitudes, but also an 
analysis of the communicative context and its cjohls, of the 
hearer,* and a strategic execution of global plans at the 
local level. Many of these, 'underlying* production processes, 
and hence the information taking part in them, may ultimate-* 
ly have a *trace* or ''marker* in surface structure. Homo of 
these traces are under control, others are more or less in- 
voluntary. Roth are of course Important to infer, both for the 
hearer on! for the obseiver, aspects ot this undei lying cogni- 
tive or social inf carnation usefi in the production of the 
d 1 scour se . 
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In addition to the more or less general remarks about 
discourse production made .above, some more specific hypo- 
theses are necessary for the production of discourse in 
everyday spoken interaction, e.g. in spontaneous conversation. 
In this case, there is not a monologue to be produced, but 
--in turns 9 — fragments of a dialogue, taken as a specific kind 
of social interaction. Although a conversation partner A 
may, well have some global semantic or pragmatic plan before 
or during the conversation (that Is", he/she knows more or 
less what he/she wants to say, globally speaking), the freedom 
of the other participant, B, win be such that content, and 
function of the conversation turns of B do not contribute to 
the execution of the plans of A. In other words, most of* 
tho management and the control in conversation m*ay be sCrictly 
local: depending on a turn of 4i, A will first of all havfe £o 
attend to a proper 'reaction' and only then may try to exe- 
cute some parts of a previous plan into the*next turn. In ^ 
other words, the strategic processes of production may be 
moie geared towards local, interactional control — so that , 
sometimes possible, (macro-) plans may not be executed. , 
Next, the immediate Interactional ,n ( itute of conversation 
also requires moie direct influence of the social and 
communicative context. Bach turn, thus, may become a specific 
move i that is a strategic step in a sequence of semaTtl^i c- 
pi agmat ie~ interact lonal actions: by an assertion we may\ 
* 'contradict', 'help 1 'flatter' the hearer, or perform 

other socially functional moves in the interaction. In 
questions-answer dominated conversations; such, as free inter- 
views, we in additional have some specific turn-control and 
thematic control from tho interviewer: he/she may determine 
the topic of c6nvei sat ioi\ (e.g. by posing questions) and 
Interrupt a turn of an interviewee ^Especially* iii these 
cases of semi -control led converfcn 1 1 on, the speaker may well 

nod to produce semantic and pragma tk; information 
which, accoidlng to the actual context model of S Vibout It, is* 
'wauled' by the hearer, rather than the 'free' production 
of information which S wants II to know According to the own 
J_ \J \J wishes, interests, goals, and intentions of S. Since however 
even in semi -con trolled conversations, such interviews, S 

9 
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still has a large amount of freedom, there will be a strategic 
decision process, in which own wishes, preferences and purposes 
are matched with those of the interlocutor. In rather general 
terms i thus, we will assume that S will produce and express 
all semantic and pragmatic information, when interacting with 
II, that satisfies the following conditions (i) it must be 
consistent with the own motivational structure of S,,(ii) it 
must be an appropriate action according to the (assumed) 
motivational structure of II, (ill) it must be locally and 
globally coherent with the. Structure of the conversation N 
thus far, (iv) it must be contextually relevant and appropriate 
and (v) expressed meanings or performed pragmatic functions, 
and their surface or paratextual manifestations should not 
provide information to II such tktfit H might infer negative 
beliefs (opinions) about S which are inconsistent with S s 
self-representation and its basic norms and values. 

It goes without sayingi J lhat the latter points are 

crucial in conversations aboyt any topic which ftom of 

ft 

social and personal point o£*vifcw may be 'risky', that is, 

ft 

which may lead to negative, attributions by II to 

'character' , 'opinions' aiidV attitudes* of • 

about sex, * ethnic groups, Ofcf filling out tax forms are f 

examples in point. The d^ogrdo of self -disclosure, als,o 

in conversation, about such topics will depend on several 

factors, such as personal properties (uncertainty, etc.), . 

properties of the hearer or of tho relation between S and II 



(such as intimacy, role and status differences) , and the 
nature 'of the commii|iicatlyo situation (home, pub, train, 
court, etc.). For thejkind of discourse, communicative 
situation and topic we tar^i&caliug with, we will therefore 

* }",y . * * 

have to spell out in more* detail* wh_at kind of possible con- 
^N^traints operate during production. 
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TexjUi a I a i id t on text u<i i j( 'on s 1 1 a 1 n i s o n 
Sxprobsjiitj o t hn 1 c op 1 n 1 on » In Discourse 

Against tin* background of our discussion about the cognitive 
nature* of prcjucHcc and about Lhc processes Involved In dis- 
course production, we ai e now able to make hypotheses about 
tlk* more specific ways ethnic opinions may 'be expressed in 
dtscouine. We hnv»» seen that projudrce, defined ^as ethnic 
attitude, cannot * man if cut itseif directly or fully in inter- 
•action oi discourse. Prejudice organizes more specific 
and general opinions about ethnic groups or ethnic relations 
hoi wlh'H groups, ami thestt opinions — anil the associated 
beliefs ami knowledge may become input JE or •expression 1 . 
Thus, the belief proposition 'Surinamese carry ki^ives', 
being part of the 'criminal' branch" of the pre judlee-siclicma 
aUuit .Surinamese, may be expressed (or not) in various way|> 
in discourse (se"o below) . 

Hut, evaluative beliefs are not actfvated and actuali- 
zed --due to the speech act ot II, the topic oC di scout so 
ut own indentions and the ensuing retrieval proceVlnre-- 
' ready-made* fiom I.TM. We do have at ereoxl ypicaJ options, 
both particular ones and general ones, "and those may 1m: 
expressed more* or less directly niytni'r s|>eclfic conditions, 
tint in many cases expressed opinions are cjonsj.r^icted . 
ill is is necessary to allow people to flexibly react to 
situation and intoractionrr" In other wonl^, the kind of 
opinion expressed should 'at the same time satisfy the 
spec! tic: constraints of the communicative context* that 
is constitute the semantic basis of an appropt*rato answer, 
take into account the socfal relation between S and II, and 
fit the other aspects of the situations (inles, formality, 
not ins ayd va4ucs) . On the one hand, this may menu that 
some opinion of y>rejud^ce schema P^ should be transformed 
in or do i lo moot these constraints. On She other hand, 
aaiicw opinion way be inferred from P^ and the information 
of previous discourse and context, e.g. by instantiation 
of ti variable in a general opinion: All x carry knives — > 
4<>hn carries a knife. 
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A third souice for ethnic, opinions alsd has a more. direct 
nature, oviz. episodic experiences. We have seen that these 
Experiences are the some U me s 'insufficient 1 empifrt*al basis 
for the formation of general opinions and ethnic attitubvs. 
instead of aVtivat'ing these moce general attitudes, it may 
be possible to activate relevant 'situation models 1 . That is, 
S, when (wanting or wanted) to talk about experiences of 
contact with cHhnic minority members, may be * reminded of * 
specific events, or series of events that have formed a 
'situation model', e.g. 'shopping In the supermarket at 
the corner'. From these events^torea' in episodic memory, 
S may activate and actualize specific propositions, and 
produce these as part of a story. 

Note by tha way that situation models need not be 
the result of 'own' experiences, but may also be indirectly 
constructed on the basis of Interpreted discourses, stories, 
of others. This will typically result, during conversation, 
In indirect, embedded, storytelling of the type: "Yes, my » 
sister told me the other day that...' 1 . Thus, situation models, 
whether obtained by direct experience or Jroin communicated 
experience, may function as. the evidence ba sis for specific 
or gonoral opinions, e.g. as premises in an argument •in 
which opinions are conclusions. 

The same principles are involved in a fourth ty^pu of 
opinion generation, viz. in dlroct observation, again of 4 
events thomsolves or of re|>orted events by some othgr speaker, 
in that case, the event (or event discourse) is represented * 
also in episodic memory, ami during processing in iJTM, 
matched with nonus, values and attitudes about the actions 
or por sons/groups Involved in the event, thereby leading 
to an evaluation, that is to an opinion. 

A fifth type ot ethnic opinion formation takes place 
in the same context, namely when another person expresses 
an opinion, which is evaluated and accepted Lfy S, which may 
lead to simple 'agreement' speech acts or minimal conversa- 
tion turns (backchannel "hmmhlimro's") . Note though that 
agreement speech acts need not unambiguously point to identification 
with t or acceptation of an opinion, but only that s 

f 
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does not want to disagree* in this context by. explicit dissent, 
for Instance tor reasons of politeness, intimidation by the other' 
power or status or other constraining features of the ? context. 



We lion have a provisional list of assumptions about * the 
'provenance' of ethnic opinions as expressable In discourse, 
a list which we may summarize as follows: 1 

1. Direct expression of general opinions from P^ or inferred .from P 

2. Direct expression of .a specific (stereotypical) opinion of 
t 3. Inference, by instantiation, from 1 . or 2. 

4. Direct expression of a proposition in a relevant situation 
model, i.e. from direct or indirect experience. 

» N r i 

5. Evaluation of direct incoming information about events, 

poisons or groups ('comments on ongoing events, actions'). 

6 . * Acceptance of the opinion of interlocutor. 

We now Know where the relevant information couxis from and 
* f- • 

th*»Yefore also may speculate about their further structure, > 
relations with other opinions, experiential basis, and so ' 
on. However, as we have repeatedly argued, the processing ' * 
,of evaluative Information is such that ,lhe opinions need, 
not be expressed 'directly' in the discourse. In other words, 
there may he a number of transformations to which opinions 

r 

are subjected before being expressed in the discourse. Let 

us bilefly discuss, by way of hypotheses, some of these 

strategic transformations. Delow we will then formulate some " £V 

of the textual and oontcxLual cons tr aint s conditioning these 

t r anufortnat ions . 

^ Deletion. During discourse production S may generate an 
opinion, but ultimately will not find it suitable for fonmi- 
lation, and delete it from the text base to be expressed. 
* Traces of this deletion process may ba hesitations, repairs, 

new starts, stuttering, pauses, and so on. That a specific » 
opinion was deleted at some particular spot in a conversa- 
tion may be inferred from later expression or from inferences 
of other propositions which are expressed, or f\rom inferences 
of partly expressed information (e.g. in repairs, fa.ise s*tarts) . 

10(j . . 
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Mitigation . Another usual transformation is t\\*t of mitigation. 
In this case the evaluative predicate or referential expression 
may be changed by an expression coveying a less negative evalua- 
tion. Evidence for this transformation may be derived from repairs, 
false starts, the use of the non-mitigated predicate elsewhere 
in the discourse or by comparison to expressions in other dis- 
courses of S. Mitigation, then, is a typical substitution 
transformation. 

Exaggeration . A similar substitution operation takes place 
into the other direction: S may want to express more forcefully 
than intended an evaluation, e.g. for rhetorical reasons and 
other contextual constraints mentioned below. Mitigation and 
exaggeration are typical 'rhetorical* operations, of which the 
various forms (understatement* overstatement, litotes, euphemism* 
etc. are summarized in these operations) . 

Metaphor and comparison . Among the other rhetorical operations 
applied in the transformed expression of opinions, metaphor* and 
comparison play an important role. By substituting a referential 
concept Or a predicate by a metaphor the expression becomes in- 
direct and open to several readings — both mitigating or exagge- 
rating, or neutralizing. The function of such a metaphor or com- 
parison is usually to highlight a specific, stereotypical, 
property of some person, group or action. 

Vagueness , similarly, S may have recourse to a number of 
procedures which transform the more specific meaning of an 
expression into a much vaguer expression, which may be inter- 
preted by II according to his/her own cognitive set. 

Indj rectness . Both semantical ly and pragmatically, ^ may 
convey information also indirectly —Just as in metaphor and 
vagunness — e.g. by expressing a proposition or performing a 
speech act from which the actually intended proposition or 
speed) act must be inferred. Thus, an acsert ion may "4a indi- 
rectly functioning as an accusation, or a question as an assertion. 

Implication . In the same way, S need not only express 
proposition g but actually mean ci, but also S may express j> (and 
mean p) and assume that il will Infer 3 from |> by general or 
contextual ly al lowed implication. 
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' * *' PjL^gjJp P 05 1 1 i on . More* specifically, S may express V proposition 
£ knowing Jthat the truth or falsity of £ (i.e. its conte\tual • 
relevance) pi en apposes the truth or the acceptance of ij. Thjs is 
K one of the most typical ways of conveying information Jfff ai iiy^rect 
way, because the presupposed proposition is not actually asserted, < 
but left for the hearer to infer. x 

fre r rou t a 1 1 o n / P 1 sp 1 a c erne n t . Another possibility to trans- 
form opinion*; is to assign the evaluative predicate, whether 
explicit or implicit in the ways mentioned L^bove, to another 
but often related referent. Typical expressions of this, 
operations are e.g. "Maybe I'm stupid, but^^j', in which 
apparent ly the predicate 'stupid* is self-applied, but meant 
to be applied to someone else. Similarly, we "may have it that 

some action, event or object associated with opinion-object 

> 

A is negatively evaluated, thereby implying that A has a Nega- 
tive value, whether or not A is 'responsible' for it (if A is a person). 

This ptovisional list of operations, both semantic and pragmatic, 
on 'under lying' opinions already contains some indications about 
how the transformations themselves can have their traces in 
the discourse, or about other means to actually assess the 
presence of transformations. The psychological, philosophical 
and mo thodolotjical aspects involved in this pioblem are of 
course important, because wo nave assumed above that people 
very often "do not precisely say what they mean". Uut unless 
we ha vi' mote or less unambiguous traces of informations that 
confirm this assumption, it would on the other^haml be metho- 
dologically, and in this specific research ethrcnlly, unsound 
Lo make unwarranted conclusions about what; people do mean 
•when they do not mean what they say. 
j Below we will also show how the various transformations 

affect the actual pragmatic, semantic, conversational and dur- 
face structures of the discourse. For instance, implication or 
vagueness may appear not only at the sentence level* but also 
in linear sentence connection and in macros t rue t ure . Also small 
pattirlus, intonation, pauses, etc. may be traces of (transformed) opinions. 
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The direct or transformed expression of opinions in 
discourse, is subject to a number of textual and contextual 
conditions ! In other words, in some discourse, or discourse 
turn, anil in some context, such opera t ions • become more or 
less necessary, conventionally or by rather strict rule, 
or their application may enhance the success of the inter' 
action or the effectiveness Af the communication Let us 
try to formufat'e, again hypoWhetically , some of these con- 
tlons which read speakers to strategically adapt what' they 
say to what the^y — and the others in the situation- do. 

Among tb^e textual conditions on opinion expression, 
we first have those (to be discussed further below) of local', 
and global coheren ce? 5 That is, opinion propositions, whether 
transfoimed in the ways mentioned above or not, may be expres- 
sed in lexical items, phrases and clauses of a sentence, but 
clauses and ^trtences do not < come alone: they are connected 
with others In the discourse. This means, among other thing's, 
that the expression of a given opinion is always r elat Ive * 
viz. relative to other expressed cognitive * 'content/ , which 
may be knowledge, beliefs, or other opinions and attitudes. ■ 
Locally, this coherence involves conditional or functional 
relations between the propositions! a denoted fact — about* 5 * 
which S has an opinion — may be condition or consequence of 
another fact, or some opinion may be preceded or followed by 
another proposition which is a generalization, specification, 
example, contrast, or other functional relation. Of course, 
the coherence assigned to these propositions i)s the coherence 
relative to that is subj ective coherenc e. For H, or for 
other social members, some consequence or some generalization 
may not hold at all. That is, opinions not only pertain to 
expressed propositions themselves, but also to the vory 
coherence conditions of sequences of propositions in discourse 
The same holds for global coherence as it is defined in terms 
of semantic macros true tures . Again, some opinion shouldjbe 
viewed relative to the overall theme of some \liscours6 frag* 
Mont, and this may well bo an overall, g loba 1^ op liilon . .It may 
be the case that some opinion, when analyzed in isolation^ 
is negative about some social group, but seen in* the light 
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or* tho mnci o-Oplnlon, such a local opinion hay become rather 
positive. 'The converse is also true: a seemingly positive ex- 
pression may within the perspective of the Overall Opinion 
expressed actually become a negative opinion,* expression. 

Similar observations may be made for sucih textual pheno- 
mena as perspective^ point of vie w or scope, tor each propo- 
sition as expressed m the discourse* it is necessary to deter- 



mine whether the implicit or explicit cvaluati 



is that of 



S him-/her-self , or of people talked about. Interesting here 
is the fact that it may occur that some opinion is actually 
attributed to people talked about, but in fact express the own 
opinions of the speaker, we. here have a well-kiK>wV\strategy of 
pe rspoo t i ve d i spl acemejU or at least of ooac i ty . Similarly, 
expressions in a discourse may be 'under the scope '\df some 
ptevious proposition or predicate, and their truth v\ 
that is in out case the consistency with own opinions, \may 
in that case he different from scope- free expressions. Scope 
opening expressions may be modal, such as 'it is possible that' 
'It is probable that', 'maybe*, etc., or predicates such fa 4 * 
•I think, believe,... that*, 'it is well-known that, 
'you always heai that...', etc. Again, we may have dispjii^e- 
roent in these cases: what is asserted to be under some ihlocl- 
f ic 'scope, e.g. 'they alL say that...', may in fact be dap 
position which is not under scope, that is, a prqposilion 
actually believed by the speaker. • 



old for discourse 
tlon or other fcla- 



These few general properties of discourse shouJd be comple- 
mented with Some that mote in particular hold for disco 
in interaction, vi*. for everyday co n versa 
lognes . 7? Whereas the general coherence conditions mentioned 
nl>ove may hold both within and actons turns of respective 
speakers, we in addition have coherence conditions oirfthe 
turns themselves. In a turn we Dot only have the express ion 
of opinions of some speaker, but. also the performa/sfe of 
some npeech act(s), and the execution of some interactional 
move. Moves arc the functional 'roles' of actions^ in action 
sequences, and hence defined relative to previous* and follo- 
wing moves. In general each move mulit \/c interpreted 
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as some 'reaction* to the previous move In the previous 
turn of the previous speaker, whereas the same turn of 
some S may continue with moves that condition moves of a 
• next speaker. Question-answer pairs, and other so-called 
•adjacency pairs*, such as congratulation- thanks, greeting- 
greeting, or accusation-defense, are well-known examples 
of such (pragmatical ly defined) moves in respective turns. 
For our discussion this means that in strictly spontaneous 
conversation and in somewhat more 'directed' free interviews, 
the expressions of some person A should always be seen not 
only As 'free moves', but as moves that are tcxtually and 
interactional ly bound to the moves of the interlocutor B. 
*If A makes an assertion expressing an opinion, such an 
assertion may function as a director indirect answer to 
an explicit or Implicit question of B. Pragmatically this 
means first of all that A believes tkn^t D wants to know 
A's opinion, and that 0 docs not know this opinion yet. 
This is a standard cane. Out the. structure of interactional 
moves in conversation --and in interviewing — may be much 
more complex* Thus, in spontaneous conversation some assertion 
or question of D may, for A, be an implicit accusation of A, 
and therefore A may feel obliged to defend him-/hcrsclf , to 
make counter-accusations' or to provide justifications of 
his/her action(s) referred to. One step more complicated is 
the situation In which A assumes that some expressed propo- 
sition £ may well not be acceptable to D, or may imply some 
proposition £ about A's own beliefs or person, a proposition 
which may be inferred by U against the wishes of A. In that 
case A may anticipate dissent and already justify p against 
possible dis>6nt from B. 

These are just some examples from the* complex mechanisms 
of discourse and, conversation constraints on the expression of 
opinions. We have seen that we cannot land should not identify 
let alone judge about 'isolated opinion*.*: each proposition, 
each speech act, each turn, each move, should be analysed in 
relation to others in the discourse. 

■ : tr- ■ 
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J r Hlicroas the provisional suggestions marie above about 

the production and interpretation of 'subjective discourse* 
pertain to tlio various dimensions or levels of the discourse, 
taken as textual sequence* of propositions and as sequences 
of notions, there are also important contextual constraints . 
Among these contextual constraints we already have met some 
c og nl t i vc . ones* He have seen above and in the previous sec- 
tion that l>eliefs, and hence also prejudice, do not stand 
alone. They are linked up with systems of personal experiences , 
knowledge, other opinions, attitudes, ideologies and emotions. 
We al.no have underlined that the production and understanding 
ot discourse presupposes large amounts of knowledge and of 
these othur cognitive types of information, it follows thai 
In oidci to interpret a word, clause or sentence as the ex- 
pression of on opinion, we should also see what the 'cognitive 
context 1 of that expression is — and not only the textually * 
expressed cognitive information. Some opinion mny imply or 
presuppose others, so that 'neutral* opinions may imply 
uog.it Ivc ones, when seen fVom the point of view of prejudice 
analysis. Together, a series of expressed or implied opinions 
may exhibit on organized schema of opinions, as discussed in 
the previous section. Understanding an opinion, thus, 
requires pooijt lont mj of the opinion in larger attitude 
structures. As _ such some opinion may be identical for two 
poisons who, on the whole, have completely different opinions 
and attitude structures. To wit, in politics, ponies which 
are at the extreme end of the usual left-right dimension, 
respectively, may well on some concrete matter endorse 
the some opinion. Clearly, thus, we consider such opinions 
not to bo strictly identical, because they have different 
functions in different attitude structuios, and the ex- 
pression of such opinions will therefore also be port of 
different interaction schemata, ond hence have different 
functions. The methodological consequence of this important 
point is that simple Jsurvey' research^ in which isolated 

'opinions' an? gather ed -zM xf*L\u*ti put into a statistical 

* 

framework of correlations and factor •m.ilysis— is theo- 
retically inadequate, and empirically misleading. 
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Another set of conditions on opinion expression may 

be formulated in terms of properties of the communicative 

and interactional setting, that is in terms of properties 
70 

of the social context . In section 2 we already reviewed 
the gene rajt soclo-cul tural context of prejudices, that is 
the conditions of their formation and transformation and 
their overall functions in social structure and group in- 
teraction. These general social conditions are of course 
the further background for the more particular conditions 
that determine the expression of pr ejudice in dis course 
In some concrete situation . This dlstinctioh^is important 
because situational factors may reinforce or weaken the 
^Influence of the general social conditions of prejudice 

confirmation. Conversation, interviews or other dialo- 
gical forms of discourse are subject to similar situational 
constraints as other forms of interaction. These constraints 
are highly complex and cannot be dnalt with in detail here. 
They are to be formulated, in terms of e.g. the rules and 

conventions for (speech) interaction in some Social context 
type (a conversation at the dinner table, in a bar or a - 
dialogue in court have of course different rules) » (ii) 
the various 'functions' of the speech participants, such 
as their roles, status, institutional functions i etc. (ill) 
the previous and following actions or action schemata in 

which the conversation is embedded -including the motivations 

U 

and the goals of interaction. Principles of coopcrat ivcf 
interaction require us to be polite in certain contexts 
to other' participants, to perform requester) actions if 
possible, to answer to questions, to be coherent and ra- ' 
tional or to justify appaient 'deviations* from such prin- 
ciples. Similarly, agents will have many strategies C or . 
not only making? successful contribution^ to the Ongoing 
activities, but also for combining an djpCindi self -image 
with an optimal display of other-evaluation. The expression 
of opinions in discourse, thus, on the one hand must satis- 
fy the demands of Crice-koeping strategies and on the other 
hand must 'satisfy the"tieiminds» of cooperative interaction, 
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such as answering questions of others about our opinions, 
not to 'hurt the feelings' of others e.g. by too open 
dissent or attack. In situations in which a general con- 
straint exist* on 'pleasant interaction' such demands may 
imply that speakers suppress or otherwise transform their 
'real opinions', in these general and vague terms this is 
all well-known, and for action in general micro-sociology A 
has laid down a number of such interaction principles .**We 
do not know yet, though, what the more specific principles 
are for the expression of opinions i n discourse, apart from 
the few mentioned above. Clearly, these principles depend - 
on tlfe formality of the situation, the intimacy of the 
interaction and of the interaction participants , the status 
of speaker and hearer, and possibly institutional constraints 
(e.g. in court we may be forced to express 'true' opinions). 
In those situations where the overall evaluation of a speaker 
already has been made by the hearer, the expression of opi- 
nions which, as such or in another situation, might imply 
negative attributions to the speaker, is less riskier than 
in situations in which the speaker must still obtain a posi- 
tive evaluation ('make a good impression') from the hearer. 
Also, tf the speaker knows that opinions are more t>r less 
coherent with those of the hearer, there will also be less " 
control on their expressions, e.g. when we talk with* our 
partners or friends. In the situation of our free inter- 
views, *the respective roles are more or less fixed; inter- 
viewer aivl interviewee do not know each other in most cases, , 
there is no initial intimacy, but during the conversation 
these various factors may of course change, so that even 
an interview between people who do not know each other may 
become a more 01 lens intimate conversation in which the speaker 
can to some extent 'freely' express his or her opinions, 
i'his is possible also because S knows that II will not give 
evaluations explicitly, that the Interview data are anonymous 
and that giving opinions 'freely' will count as a wanted 
and therefore positive contribution to the conversational 
interaction as such. That is, S need not fear negative 
i f evaluations of his/her opinions as such because there will 
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no later interaction between interviewer and interviewee 
that might be influenced negatively by negative attributions. 

It goes without saying that these few contextual con- 
straints on the expression of discourse-ore closely linked 
up with the actual cognitive set — including emotions — of 
the speaker as well as with his/her more general 'personality' 
i.e. the 'schema of more or^les^ context-free action categories 
, preferred by some agent. Thus, trivially, an 'open', extro- 
vert and ego-strong person will tend to express his/her 
opinions more readily than somebody who fears negative 
atribution. who is not sure about own opinions, or who 
for other reasons tends to 'closje up', it should be stressed 
that such 'character traits' have limited value when isolated 
independently of the actual cognitive and situational context, 
also when the expression of opinions is concerned. 'Introverts 
will also talk as soon as the other person can be trusted, if 
they have enough actual motivation and if the whole setting is 
encouraging. In general, then, the decision and planning to 
'speak up* will be made on the basis of all the factors which 
have been discussed above, and the situation and actual 
cognitive/emotional set may override factors that otherwise 
would induce somebody to remain silent or evade specific 
questions (e.g. in situations of anger, frustration,* fear ~* 
and the recognition that 'expression' may somehow 'help'). 

This is all admittedly rather vague from a theoretical 
point of view, but it is not our aim in this paper to provide 
a precise contextual model for opinion discourse in inter- 
view situations. We do however take them into account, as 
they are, in tjhe analysis and the interpretation of our 
interview data, and will specify at* least some qjE the 
situational factors that are relevant. 
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*7. Some pro perties of prejudiced discourse „ 

7.1. Method > c # % 

Against the background of the cognitive and contextual constraints 

on the expression of e'thnic attitudes in discourse, we are now 

v able to analyse some of the proportion *k prejudiced discourse. 

As our flata base we have used the interviews with 30 people In 

Anstetdara, of which we have discussed (.he underlying opinions 

in the previous sections. 

The general topic for, Uiese 'interviews was "Living in 

Amsterdam" , and the* interviewees 'were asked to formulate their 

own opinions about th^s topic: what did th*y like and what did 

they dislike about living in Amsterdam? in case' the interviewees ' 

came up spontaneously with the topicof 'ethnic minorities oc 

•foreigners', this, topic was further discussed. If this was 

not the case, this topic was introduced by the interviewer 

in a mote or less 'positive* way, viz. by referring to the 

international or cosmopolitan atmosphere in the city, and asking 

what the interviewer thought about 'foreigners' in the city. 

It was attempted to direct the Interview as little as possible. 

Only a few questions, e.g. about neighbourhood, work, children, 

or personal expetiences wore being asked relative to the topic, 

leaving as much as possible the initiative to the interviewee. 

Interviewers were^4 male *nd, 4 female students who, except one, 

did not hav»e interview experiences, but who were extensively 

briefed during several sessions. It was shown how to avoid 

leading or biased questions and how to 'get people to talk' 

and keep thero talking. As was mentioned earl lei, the interviews 
V 

f were conducted in both contact and non-contact neighbourhoods 

in Amsterdam, mostly in public places such as parks, bars, 
shops, whereatt some ot the interviews wore toco tried in private 
contexts, viz. at the homes of the interviewees. The students * 
announced that they did the' interviews in the framework of a 
research group at the University of Amsterdam, of course without 
mentioning the topic and g*b«l of their lesearch. Permission for 
tapinq the interviews was asked for, and — except in one case-- 
always granted. Length of the interviews was hetwoo^fhalf an hour 
and an hour and a half. * 
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A nalysis of tjie interviews . 

The interviews were* partially transcribed and analysis took 
place on the basis of these transscripts!**In this stage of * 
the pilot study no further analysis was made of the spoken 
version of the interviews, e.g. to further investigate pro- 
perties of intonation, stress, pauses, etc, Some of these thfrugl 
were taken tip in the transscripts, e.g. hesitation, repairs, 
and marked pitch or loudness, whereas at several points subjec- 
tive interpretations — such as ANGRY or DEFENSIVE— were adddd 
as glosses in the margin of the transscript. This was necessary 
because these interpretations do not only result from the text 
itself, but also from intonation, gestures, face-work or other 
noil" verbal cues. The transscript ions were done as littoral as 
possible, Including false starts and ' ungramraat icali t ies ' , but 
no sophisticated method for transscript ions , as developed in 
conversational 'analysis, was used.?* 

The transscripts were analysed at the following levels: 

A. Thematlcal structures . Bach fragment of an interview can be 

subsumed under one or more 'themes 1 or 'topics'. Theoretically, 

these are so-called semantic flacrostructuJkes , derived from 

sequences of propositions expressed or implied by the. text ■ 

These topics were initiated both by the interviewer and by 

t » 
the Interviewee. A thcmatlcal structure is a hierarchical 

structure of topics at several levels of generality. Interes- 

» 

ting here are not orily^tbe topics that do come up. (or which do 
not), but also their introduction and change.' how do the inter- 
viewees go from one topic to another? 

u. Iiocjil coherence. Whereas topics or semantic macro's trueturcs 
are a description of the 'global' meaning of a discourse, we 
also want to account for the 'local* meanings. Such meanings 
are usually made explicit in terms of propositions. Sequences 
of proposi tlons in a discourse are required to satisfy rules 
of (local) coherence, such as conditional relations between 
denoted facts, or so-called 'functional* relations between 
Propositions (e.g. r> may he an 'explication* of oj , We have 
paid attention especially to these functional relations, because 
these— £*em to have tlie most obvious strategic role, 
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C, StyJ A.S.tAP a » d r hetorical structures . At the local level, 
iutcrviewcos may uxpiess thoir opinions in variable stylistic 
ways, e.g. by specific selection of words, or syntactic struc- 
tures. Similarly, their expressions may be made more effective 
by the use of different rhetorical devices, such as repetitions, 
metaphors or comparisons. Both types of -structure may indicate 
properties of the communicative context, o.g. tin-) formality, 
mood of t)\e speaker, persuasive intentions, etc. 

11 • S chema tic s true t ur es . Parts of the interviews, typically those 
subsumed by a topic (macroproposition) may have specific functions 
Such functions will often have a conventional nature, and can be 
summarized in different categories. In our data, for instance, 
we may have narrative and argumentative structures, or combina- 
tions of these. Thus, narratives —with their own ^Internal struc- 
tures — may, as a whole function as ' illustration* * of some opi- 
nion or as a 'defense' for some bold statement, or as a premise 
in some argumentation. 

C. Con iv e r sat i ona 1 s 1 1 uc t u r es . An interview is a type of dialogue, 
in our case only moderately controlled by thp Interviewer. In in- 
formal situations such interviews approached natural conversations 
as soon as the int orvlewees spontaneously said what they wanted 
to say. took the initiative, changed topics, and asked the opi- 
nion of the interviewer. The difference with a real conversa- 
tion however was, among other things, that the interviewer did 
not explicitly express personal opinions, or only expressed, 
rather vaguely, some consent with the intention to stimulate 
furt ho r expression. Interviewees, also in interviews, follow 
a number of dialoqical strategies, and like the other structures 
mentioned above, these may give direct or indirect indications 
about the intentions or underlying opinions of the interviewees. 

For obvious 1 e a sons' of space limitations, wo cannot [>ossibly 
analyse in full the 30 interviews. For each structural dimen- 
sion we will he able to give only some illustrative examples* 
Also, the interviews could be analysed also along many other 
dimensions, such as local coherence (or incoherence), pragmatic 
features (:.pe#*ch acts involved), or non-verbal communication. 
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7.3. Thematlcal structures 

* The topics which come up in the interviews have been listed 
already in section 5 above. Roughly speaking some 70 themes 
are discussed In somewhat more detail, but only half of th.-se 

, themes are discussed by, sever 41 people. Note that the topics 
which are mentioned m6st often were never as such introduced 
by the interviewers: thoy came up spontaneously. They were 
the opinions or 'grievances' which poodle had •on their minds' 

» in the first place when talking about 'foreigners 1 . 

bet us conn id or first the topics in the irtorvicws sumnarlzod 
above. The first of these, C6, the sixty year old woman with 
_ rather negative opinions, first starts with some general opinions 
about living in Amsterdam. She likes it, but "recently it has 
become a mess". Jtn her part of town it is OK, but ^n the tinner 
city, you don't feel safe anymore: "they just kiBfek you ovor 
the head". Upon a why-question about the unsafe ty in the city, 
she then spontanously introduces what sho cal ls-~"cont radictory 
exemplars, foreigners, many of them...". In other words, the 
general topic of liking and dislike, is- first specified with* 
the topic of safety and crime (robbery) and the 'mess' in the 

inner city, for which tho cause, among other things, is attri- * 

v. 

buted to the foreigners. Changing from this crime theme she 
i then, via some concrete examples (spitting and putting your 
legs on the chairs, iii*thc cinerika) , introduces tho well-knOwn ad- 
aptatirxi theme: in public they should behave according to .our. 
norms: Now, we are worth less than all this "import", who are 
cared for uore than Dutch people, and "that is my opinion". 
We see that this woman volunleors, readily, hor opinion, and 
hardly tries to conceal it. The only hedgin g taking place in 
the first fragment is the explanation that 'this is maybe normal 
bohavior in JLheir own country' (using a proverb in Dutch equi- 
valent to "When in Rome, do as Rome does"). Tho thematic struc- 
ture then, of tho first passages, can be summarized as follows* 
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AMSTERDAM 

I— I LIKE .LIVING IN AMSTERDAM 

' — BUT, I DO NOT LIKE THE INNER CITY ANYMORE 
It* 

* l — 1T HAS DKC0ME A mkss 

* L 

THERE IS CRIME/ ROBBERIES 
L BECAUSE OF ALL TIlESC FOREIGNERS 



FOREIGNERS 

* 

-THEY DO NOT BEHAVE DECENTLY \ 

^ TJ1EY SHOULD ADAPT TO OUR *NORm5 " t 

L ' 
AT LEAST IN PUBLIC 

-TUEV GET PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 

-THEY CARRY KNIVES 

H ALREADY THE INDONESIANS DID SO 

L-YOU Al-SO READ ABOUT IT IN THE PAPERS 

"^ALWAYS TURKS AND MOROCCANS WHO CARRY KNIVES OR SHOOT 



'Thus, after attributing part of the deterioration of the* city 
to the foreigners, these become an autonomous topic in tlje, dis- 
course, and the inter viewer hardly needs to say anything, and 
does not introduce a new theme or aspects of a theme. The thema- 
tlcai chain, so to «pcak, goes first from general deterioration 
to crime, to the causes of crime (foreigners)', and then is gene- 
ralized again for the new topic/ FOREIGNERS , of which It is 
first mentioned /that they should behave, and adapt to Dutch * 
norma, followed by the major resentment appearing in such inter- 
views*. PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT, mentioned here without concrete 
examples, but- then returning again to the CRIME topic. The evidence 
for this topic is an anecdote (her husband used to work with* 
Indonesians, who, during their lunch, played with their knives, 
which is" considered to be 'not a Dutch littlo game*) and further 
the press (she reads a conservative paper, mentioning, indeed the 
ethnic origin of defendants in crimes). 
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In .the somewhat more 'moderate' opinions expressed, by inter- 
i 

viewee E2 (see pp. 05*06 above) , foreigners are introduced 
via the mention of foreign (Chilean) neighbours. Hie situa- 
tion in (he rest of the enlghbourhood, where there are many 
Surinamese, is judged to be less positive. The statements though 
are less categorical: it is stressed that one^ cannot generalize, 
that 'there are also many 'decent' people from Surinam^ Much 
of what follows, then, is rather descriptive, though with a 
negative presupposition: large families, overcrowded appartments, 
etc. Turks and Morocaans are not wished as neighbours, mainly 
because of language and culture 'strangeness*; and in general 
contacts are avoided. Typically, each statement about foreigners 
which might be interpreted as negative Is Qualified by the assump- 
tion that the foreigners themselves do not liKe it here. Besides . 
the repeated * uneasiness' topic, there is also a general compe- 
tition or 'envy 4 topic, Including resentment about preferential 
treatment in housing, financial help, clothing And unemployment. 
<5f each topic thus developed the interview provides a sort*of* 
' 'conclusion', about policy: separate schools, financial aid to 
* the other country, giving less money here, etc. Provisionally, 
therefore, one of the ways a topic is being developed, would 
be' the following schema: 

*l. Response to interviewer about ethnic situation 
* In* the neighbourhood 

2. Specification of details (neighbours, stories about 
contacts) 

3. If 2. It negative: qualification of intentions and 
expression of norms: positive, or 'explanation of 2. 

4. Negative generalization (as exception to 3.) 

5. Conclusion . 

The topical development for noqatively based interviews will 
of course vary among different subjects, will depend on questions 
of^ the interviewer, and perhaps some pure chance factors deter- 
mining which topic is now being retrieved, but a schema like- 
the one given occurs several times. Typical sequences ore of 
Lho_type: 
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1. NEIGHBOURHOOD IS DETERIORATING 

or, for non-contact areas: INNER CITY IS DETERIORATING 

2. TtUS IS ALSO BECAUSE OF ALL THESE FOREIGNERS t , 

3. BECAUSE ' 

^a. THEY MAKE NOISE/ARE LOUD (AT N I GUI') 

b. THERE IS A LOT OF DIRT 

c. THEY RUIN THEIR HOUSES ' 
d- THEY GET HOUSING BEFORE WE DO 

e.' THEY ARB AGGRESSIVE/CRIMINAL (THREATS , ROBBERY , UNPOLITENESS ) 

4. BUT, 

a. WE MAY NCT GENERALIZE , 

b. THERE ARE ALSO GOOD ONES AMONG THEM 

c. IT IS THEIR LIFESTYLE 

5. BUT, 

* a • THEY SHOULD ADAPT 

b. HE SHOULD NOT ADAPT TO THEM 

c. WE WOULD ALSO ADAPT IN ANOTHER COUNTRY 
t 6. SO, * 

a. IF THEY DO NOr ADAPT; THEY SHOULD GO BACK 

b. I AVOID ALL CONTACTS — 

c. WE JUST ACCEPT IT AS IT IS 

7. -IT 13 NOT GOOD AS IT IS NOW, BECAUSE 

a. THERE ARE JUST TOO MANY 

b. THEY HAVE TOO MANY CHILDREN 
C. THEY NEGLECT THEIR CHILDREN 

d. THE WOMEN ARE NOT FREE/ARE SUBORDINATED 

etc. 

Variations occur of course,* but the topical development seems 
to f of low such patterns. For the contact areas and negative 
attitudes we typically finij variations in the list just given. 
In general, for such interviews, the most prominent topics are 
first negative personal experiences, such as being bothered 
by the neighbours (smells, noise/music, or aggression) or 
boing involved in various conflicts. These are typically part 

m « 

of tho situation model of these interviewees with respect to 
Of the tonic 'living with ethnic minorities'. In non-contact 

.areas and Tor the less prejudiced people, the typical sequence i RS 
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\ . THERE ARE NO OR FEW FOREIGNERS HERE 

2. I DO NOT CARE, I AM NOT BOTHERED 

3. WOULD NOT MIND IF I HAD THEM AS NEIGHBOURS 

4. IP THEY WOULD BE DECENT PEOPLE 

5. BUT IN GENERAL, THERE ARE TOO MANY 

6. WE -SHOULD NOT' ALLOW GHETTO'S 

As an example, topic 2 or 3 could be illustrated by a'story 
about somebody ,they know and vjp^whora they have very good 
contacts. The topics themselves, whether positive or negative, 
are however rather general. In the heavy contact areas, topical 
development starts tit the* level of personal experiences and there- 
fore will exhibit stories, introduced by a general statement and 
concluded' by some evaluation or moral. Most people, also the 
ones who express negative attitudes, ^however, are very well 
aware of the fact that the expression of negative opinions or 
£he engagement in discriminatory behavior is against the norms 
and, the law. Typically, this realization will be expressed by 
several expressions of the type M Im not»a racist, but-...** or 
H I have nothing against foreigners, but...". Indeed, all would 
be OK, they say, if only we would not be confronted with.., and 

*then follows the list (or stories) with complaints* Later in 

it * « 

. such interviews, we will typically get the kind of opinions 

which are not or seldom based on own experiences, such as the 
opinions about cheating the social services, badly treating 
the women, etc. These opinions are typically activated from 
indirect experiences — stories from others — and a more general 
negative attitude about foreigners. This attitude is stereotypical/ 
and given some 20 basic opinions we can account for. the larger 
parts of the prejudiced interviews, with slight variations in 
the instantiations for the particular personal situationr 

Although further research is necessary, we will provisionally 
assume that the sequential structuring of the topics in a conver- 
sation is on the one hand a function of the context and the inter- 
view interaction, but on the other hand a function of the organiza- 
tion of the opinions in memory. Most relevant, and hence first in 
mention, will be. personal experiences from the own situation, 
then some higher level 'control' (norms, values: evaluation), and 
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inally a number of negative statements of a more general, . 

sreotyplcal nature, drawn Crow long term memory grpup schemata, 

t 

also followed by an evaluation and a conclusion. Below, we will 

% 

further analyse this 'functional' structure of the interviews. 
•*« 

At this point IL is relevant to note only that there are patterns 
in the development of ethnically relevant topics, and that these 
patterns may suggest underling forms of cognitive ^ganization, 
such as the distinction between episodic representajj^^^ of per- 
sonal experiences and general opinions, and the clustering of 
opinions about the most relevant social Issues of a i>erson or 
his/her social class or neighbourhood. Indeed, people not only 
/ give their private, ad hoc, opinions in these matters, but every- 
» body feels ajidresued as social member. of a group ("we", "Dutch") 
ass opposed^ to "them**, and will formulate the relevant opinions 
accordingly: complaints may be shared complaints, and each inter- 
viewer may view him-/her-self as a spokesperson for the group. 
Hence the emphasis on the group norms and values for 'decent 1 
behavior In the evaluation of the activities of foreigners. 
Purely personal 'dislikes* are also expressed, but much less than 
these general group ntjrfys. 



As we have suggested earlier, themes or topic are higher level 
semantic structures, which, so to speak, 'summarise' lower level 
meanings of words and sentences in the interview.. That is, some 
topic may be discussed in one loncj story ^r\rcany turns in the 
dialogue, At this lower level, we may ajfso look for the connec- 
tions between sentences, turns' or moves, and, try to qualify the 
functional relations which we already suet at the higher level. 
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4. Local coheren ce and functional relations 

Under the general semantic control of topics, we said, discourses 

will exhibit also local. coherence between sentences or propositions 

in sequences. Typically,, ^this kind of local coherence can be defined ' * - 

in terms of conditional relations among the facts denoted by the 

respective sentences. Tftus, A and B may be Vocally connected of 

A denotes a fact which is a cause of the fact denoted by B. 

Such coherence relations also hold in dialogues, but for the safce 

of our argument we will rather study another kind of local co- f 

herence, viz. functional coherence 1 ? 3 In that case, A and D are 

coherent if either A or B has some specific function relative x 

A 7~" — 

to the other sentence (or proposition, or move). For instance, 

B may give an example of what lias been stated In A, or may give 
a generalization or express some contrast. * 

He have ahalysed all interviews for this kind of local 
functional coherence, and have "found very typical ways of con- 
ducting this kind of dialogues. Each sentence (or movn) will 

e ■ ' 

typically have a function within the overall or more local goal 

(viz. explaining, arguing, , defending, attacking, etc.). Such 

functional* relations will therefore often have a rhetorical nature: 

they function as strategic devices for enhancing effectiveness 
• c i 

in the attainment of dialogical goals. 'Besides the examples of 

functional relations mentioned ,/"w> may also try to assign a 

non-relational function of each sentence or move. We t-hus 

V, • > 

^end up with some 30 semantic functions of local sentences, e.g. 



1. 


Presupposition 


, 19. 


Positive emphasis 


2. 


Implication 


20. 


Correction 


A 3. 


Suggestion 


21. 


Empathy 


4. 


Ml tigation (understatement) 


22. 


Norm*, value expression 


5. 


Exaggeration (overstatement! 


23. 


Reasonableness * r 


6. 


Vagueness 


24. 


Differentiation of groups 


7. 


Indirectness 


25. 


Ignorance 


0. 


Displacement 


26. 


Appeal 


9. 


Generalization 


27. 


Competition 


10. 


Attribution to .hearer 


20. 


Exception to rule 


11. 


Apparent denial 


29. 


Positive self- assessment 


12. 


Apparent admission 


30. 


Identification of source 


13. 


Negative loading 


. 31. 


Distance 


14. 


Hesitation 


32. 


Generalization 


15. 


Attribution to other group 


33. 


Specification 


16. 


Contrast 


34. 


Example 


17. 


Con tradictlon/1 neons latency 






. io. 


Own experience . 
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Thl^. list is still rather heterogeneous, involving binary and 
unary, functions ♦ as* well ks some rhetorical functions and types * 
of reference and pragrtatlc functions. For the moment we have 

simply taken these together in order to be able to specify which 

« 

functional contribution the statement has within the interview 
* 

or within the own turn within the interview. Clearly, in this 
way, each expression can have Several functions, viz. semantic 
function (moaning or reference) , 'pragmatic .function or rhetori- 
cal and schematic (supers tructural) function. "Be low, we will more" 
in particular consider the specific strategies used for the con- 
trol of conversation. Of course, several 6f the functions men- 
tioned here not only define local coherence, But also strategies 
•of conversation. Let us now consider some typical examples. 

c . 

/ , ' 

(Bl, 10-11) I don't think it (presence of foreigners) is 
negative, but (...) I hm afraid that in this 
neighbourhood it is getting the upper hand. . . > ' 

(APPARENT DENIAL) ' * 

(Bl , 25-26) ...not so much because I am bothered by it, 
. but the character of the neighbourhood is 
•disappearing . . . , 



(DISPLACEMENT) 



"(Bl, t 60 ff.) many contacts? No* not so many... because you 

know I have many friends, ... I have been' away 

from here for some time.... and one has difficult 
access to these people... 

(EXPLANATION) 

(Ul, 90 ff) don't think that one of those people is trying to 
j estahJ^sh contact... - • ' 



(ATTRIBUTION TO OTHER GROUP) 



(Bl , 112) (they do not look fbr contacts) because they terribly 
need their own community... 

(EXAGGERATION ) EXPLANATION) 

(Bl, 1-33) they infiltrate (into that neighbourhood) 
(NEGATIVE LOADING) 

(Bl , 144) they do not work, well, don't wock, they -Just 
mess around^with cars and sell them... 

* r » 

(CORRECTION) * 



01, 3) I *m glad I have left (this ne IgTibonrhooO) 

(IMPLICATION) 
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(D2, 47) we couldn't sleep, and MY husband works, and 

my neighbours don't, so they could have 'a party'... 

(CONTRAST) * 

(E2, 14) -« One cannot generalize.*.. Ost 

(PRESUPPOSITION: Most are bad) « 

(B2, 81) Their (Surinamese) daughter didn't like it either 
, (being friends with my daughter) » 

(DISPLACEMENT) 

t 

(F3, 71) I v used to help many people ' 
(POSITIVE SELF- ASSESSMENT) 



(F3, 14S) 1 sometimes it is a bit difficult 

(VAGUENESS, NEGATIVE IMPLICATION) 

(F3, 141) you hear those stories sometimes 
t 

(SOURCE) 

(F3, 140) they are very nice people, but... 
" ' (APPARENT^AOMISSION) * 

i * 

(Gl, 24) a bit further there live some of them... I don't know 
% them. . . 

(IRNO*RANCE, DISTANCE) ' 

(Gl, 20) . they don't feel at ease here \ . 

(EMPATHY) 
(Gl, 22f) you can't do <.hat 

(NORM) 

(Gl, 35) I completely agree with them 

(AGREEMENT, POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) 

(I, 10) well; what would 1 think about them? 

(HESITATION) 
(I, 10) • they are alsfc-people 

(APPARENT POSITIVE EVALUATION) 

(I, 11) .we shouldn't have let them come 

(NEGAfi',1 VE IMPLICATION) 

* ' * 
% (I, 86) (dirt in central Station...) I don't say... they did 

not leave their name (there) .... 

(CORRECTION, FACE KEEPING, QUASI -DENIAL OF NEGATIVE ATTRIBM 

(I, 101) Surinamese are not inferior, Turks are not inferior-, ' 
* there ARE no inferior people... 

(DENIAL OF PRESUPPOSITION, GENERALIZATION/ VALUE) 
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From these few examples we can easily see what kind of functional 
- * role way be assigned to particular sentences or moves in the ^l^J 
logue. On the one hand, each move is placed as a reaction to pre- 
vious (own or other) moves and* preparation for^a next move, and 
on tlje ot^er hand the major strategy is that of expressing own 
opinions without losing face. Thus, APPARENT DENIAL will typically 
be used to affirm positive atttudes, but will 4 in general 'bo follo- 
wed by a negative statement, as in H I have nothing against them, 
hut...". Then, instead of' just plainly expressing that some 
situation is disliked, the negative evaluation is attributed 
r to others in what we wouia call DISPLACEMENT: "I don't care, but 
o»y neighbours do... H , or H They don't like it here themselves". 
Parallel to APPARENT DENIALS we also find APPARENT ADMISSIONS, 
typically expressed by sentences of the form M I think It is nice/ 
_ »>oautifui/OK, etc., but...**. HESITATIONS occur often when the 
speaker does not want to express negative opinions, arid we there- 
fore very often encounter expressions, such as M I don.'t know,.,**, 
even if subsequent passages show that' they really did know, and 
did have opinions. EXPLANATIONS are frequent as soon as Own or 
other behaviour requires justification. Sometimes they are 
OUAS I -POSITIVE, e.g. when negative behaviour is 'unde rstood 1 in 
terms of "Maybe that is part of their lifestyle, bi|t...**. ^ 
In order to take away some of the harshness of the opinions, 
speakers will often resort to various kinds of MITIGATIONS, as 
in -They have to adapt a little" , when the further text suggests 
that the speaker thinks they should adapt completely. Face- 
keeping strategies involve, among other things, that the speaker 
wants to display his or her own tolerance, and many expressions 
do make an appeal at REASONABLENESS , as in. "They cannot expect 
that from un,..*\ Similarly, the interviewee may Appeal to the 
judgement of the interviewer, and indeed APPEAL with sentences 
like "uidn't you ever see that...?**). 

Titer*) are many moves that relate to group differences and 
({roup conflict. A first one Is the statement in terms of DIFFERENCE 
.♦("The are just different**, "THey have different hahiU"), or COMPA- 
f-RlSON: "we wouldn't do a tiling like that". The expression of CONTRAST 
s may reveal opinions about competition and resentment with regard to 
>lK ..preferential treatment Pttcy get a house right away, we have to 

. '*• . • - 
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' wait for years**). Negative experiences of ethnic groups, such 
as discrimination are usually expressed in ATTRIBUTION moves, ' 
stating that it is their own fault, they shouldn't have come 
in the first place, they do not adapt, etc. ~~/7f\ 

Even a superficial functional analysis of local coherence f , 1 * ? I » 

reveals many properties of prejudiced discourse. At the level 
of conversational interaction (tOcwiiich we will turn in more 
detail below), it shows that each sentence/proposition or 
move is produced under control of the previous one and an 
evaluation of the conversational 'impact* of the previous - 
move. Thus, if a previous statement Is evaluated to be per- « 
haps to harsh, we will typically find, correction or mitigation. \ 
Similarly, organising in advance the' next statements, a negative 
statement will typically be preceded by (apparent) positive 
ones, such as direct positive evaluations, the denial of nejja- 
tive general opinions, etc. The overall strategy, then, is ( * 
to find a balance between making a point — expressing own "*?%P 
J opinions — and convincing the interviewer of the good inten- * ' 
yr~ tions, reasonableness, and norm-abiding motivations 'behind* 
<;1* the negative evaluations about ethnic minorities. As we will - 

gen in more detail below, this means that much of the dialog! car 
V* structure can further bo accounted for in terms of argumentation. 
H At the same time though, local functional analysis reveals 

something about the organization and the use of opinions in 
(conversational) interaction. First, we see that practically 
■ no speaker will* voice negative statements without expressing 
' . the general norm that discrimination 1 ^ wrong, that (ovor-) 
m '1 1 generalization is bad, and that we should judge people lndivi- 
\\ ! dually. In other words, the implied general opinions of each 
t '*;V, * proposition are matched, during (or sometimes after) production, 
with general norms about expressing negative social judgements. 
Secondly, many negative judgements will be jmitigateu, qualified 
>7'\ or 'explained away', or else extensive justification must tie 
t „ given in terms of own experiences, hearsay (sources) , the media. 

Third, negative opinions may be 'avoided* by displaying J^gnoranco, 
% lack of contact, or other forms of 'reservation' . Fourth, as soon 
" as some form of positive opinion can' be given about some individual, 
this will be done in exaggerated form. Fifth, negative opinions 
may simply be 'excused* when some form of attribution is possible/ 
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thus typically 'blaming the victim'. Sixth, ifjne^ayive opinions ^ 
are .finally voiced, they 'will generally be motivated by the 
norm which others have to follow, usually by adaptation to Dutch 
habits and ways of life, or by giving examples of clear viola- 
tions of 'universal' norms, such as those rejecting criminal 
behaviour., ^ 

We see that the expression of negative opinions from 
group schemata is controlled by higher level social norms •„ 
of cooperation and tolerance, hnd that speakers will follow 
strategies "to keep themselves 'in the clear' so that negative 
evaluation by the interviewer can be avoided. Besides personal 
positive self-assessment, this can also be done by representing 
the own group as the victim and the out-group as the vilain: 
our tolerance, our decency, our norms and our goodwill is 
permanently threatened by the behaviour of the others. This 
suggests that out-group schemata do not seem to be independent 
cognitive structures, specifying perceived propertles,/>f that 
group. Rather, there is a permanent comparisons with properties 
and actions of the Ingroup, and a match between the goals and 
forests of ihe two groups. * 
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.5. Stylistic and rhetorical structure's 

Given a particular ethnic opinion, speakers may express the 
oDinion in variable ways. A stylistic analysis accounts for « 
such variations of expression? 4 Usually , variation 4s defined 

✓ 

relative to some hypothetical lnvariance r such as the 'meaning 1 
or 'reference' of an expression. Thus, we may have as 'constant' 
the reference to some ethnic group, and variably refer to this 
„ group with expressions such as foreigners , Turks , they , these 
people , etc. In other words, lexical choice, syntactic structure 
and phonetic realization arc topical' 'surface structures' which 
may be varied on the basis of identical semantic structure such 
as an evaluative belief proposition- (an opinion). However, this ■ 
Is merely the general approach to stylistic variation. It should 
be stressed that stylistic variations may Imply differences In 
what was traditionally called 'connotation'. In our cognitive ' 
terms this means that different stylistic options, such as 
different lexical items, may well vary In evaluative implica- 1 
titfns^It Is therefore, not merely a value-free variation whether 
we use blacks^ , 'negroes' or 'niggers' Sta' denote the same 
ethnic group i In otJ>t^words, the referent/may in this case » 
remain the same, but the evaluative aspect of the meaning may 
well tie different, in other words, there Is also a partial 
variation in meaning Involved. 

Apart from variations in evaluative implications, stylis- 
tic variation also may 'signal' other aspects e cognitive 

and. social context. Thus, If a speaker is angry or happy, afraid 

4 this, 
ggresslve, will tolso 'show' in the particular style/ or the 
of stylistic choices made from the register (the stylistic , 
possibilities) in case. Similarly, style will indicate aspects 
of the social context, such as the (in) formality of the social 
situation, the type of situation, the Intimacy or hierarchical 
relationships between speaker and hearer, status, gender, ago, 
or other social categories of the speech participants. Zn 
Summary* the style of a 'discourse Is the result of variable 
choices among available surface structures to express more or 
less the same meaning or denote the same referent (thing or fact) 
as a function of cognitive, emotional and social 'factors of the 
communicative context. 
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In tho cnuo of out interview*!, part of this context is 
♦1 ready given. It is a more or less informal dialogue between 
participants of more or less equal status who do noL know each 
other from previous encounters (hence no initial familiarity). 
I'd is means that the general style will be that of informal 
encounters bo two en relative strangers, in a semi- formal context, 
vi?.. that of interviewing. This means that stylistic choices 
will he somewhat 'controlled', in the sonse that for instance 
evaluative expressions may be less colloquial than when speakers 
would interact with their friends in completely informal contexts 
(and without tho tapo-recordor) . In other words, opinions will 
< in general be frooly exproosed — within the boundaries of the 
cognitive and conversational constraints mentioned earllor — 
hut the stylistic choices of e.g. evaluatlvo nouns, ^adjectives 
Ant! vorbo may woll be less negative. Ho lack data gathored 
from truly unobtrusive observation which would enable us to 
compare the differences of style for these different contexts. 

In the same way as we may have storeotyplcal opinions, we may 
' have stereotypical stylistic structures. Those involvo more 
or leas 'fixed* ways of expressing the samo opinion, ouch as 
formulav proverbs or 'sayings' which are conventionally shared 
by the In-yroup. Indeed, participants not only share opinions 
. A and attitudes, but also stereotypical ways of oxpressing these 
In conversational Interaction. One specific type of such stereo* 
.typical ways of expression aro so-called toped , 'common places' 



which are used to .communicate the samo theme In a conventional 
way. Although they also Involve some semantic stereotypical 
Aspects, we mention thorn hero because wo first of all see them 
as typical ways to express given meanings. 



Lot us give somo examples of tho kind of stylistic choices 
typically made in the courso of tfie interviews. At this point, 
translation from tho| Dutch is sometimes awkward because precise 
Rnglluh equivalents for the rather subtle variations 

and their corresponding evaluative implications aro not always 
available. 
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A lot of old things disappear 
, .(the lopos of the 'good old times') 

(P3, 13) I have nothing against foreigners 

(the topos of. tolorance) 

(Gl, 4-9) They do our dirty jobs 

(the^ topos of stereotypical occupation or role) 

(12,10) They are also people 

(E2, 14) *•» You cannot always lump all together 
(topos of non-discrimination) 

More properly stylistic aro tho lexical choices made by the 
speakers. A first typl^ol^iexlcal choice is the use of pronouns 
when full noun phrases would be more precise. Thus, Instead of 
saying Surinamese Turks or Moroccans, wo will typically find 
tho generalising they , and to refor to their , countries , speakers 
will often Indiscriminately say there . 

The predicates bxprossed In adjectives and verbs, used to 
donote actions or properties of ethnic groups aro another rich: 
field ^of evaluative expression. Thus, tho number of foreigners 
is said to got the "upper hand" (Dl, 12-13), and^ they aro assumed 
"to "infiltrate" into othor parts of town (Ul, 12*13), whoroas 
housos and streets where minorities live aro of ton described 
In terms, of "trash" (troep). On the whole, a more or less fixed 
expression la reserved, despite its original 'technical' meaning, 
to denoto deterioration of the town, viz. "to pauperize" (e«g. 
by Bl, 147). Theso expressions, as may be expended, all have 
t negative evaluative Implications. A different status or education 
of the intervlowee* finally, of course showy in the choice of 
typical r intellectual' words, such as 'It is economically unsound 
to have theso people hero', or *it has boon scientifically esta- 
blished that...". Our data, however, have few of such interviews* 
Further research should however attend to tho correlations between 
education, profession and status on the one hand and the style of 
prejudiced discourse. 
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Rhetorical atructu too 

The field of stylistics may be said to be a sub-domain°^br at least 
to overlap with, that of rhetorics? 6 In addition to the stylistic 
variation mentioned above, we nay distinguish a number of so- 
called rhetorical structures or operations. TUece are also ways 
of expressing some underlying meaning, but not in the form of 
variations in grammatical structures, but rather as 'additional 1 
structures assigned to various levels of grammatical structures. 
Thus, we may find a repetition, which at the phonological level 
may involve identical sounds (as in alliteration or assonance) 
and 6n *tno level of syntax such an operation would yield a •> 
parallelism, whereas stylistic ^ariation is aimed at an appro- * 
priate expression or indication of cognitive and social context 
in the discourse, rhetorical structures are mainly used to en- 
hance 'the effectiveness of the discourse. From the broad spectrum 
of rhetorical means to reach this goal, we will here limit our- 
selves to so-called 'figures of 'speech'. Part of these have al- % 
ready been encountered at the level of semantic functions. Thus, 
an opinion may be expressed in more or less * exaggerated* or 
--conversely — in 'mitigated* terms. These are* typical rheto- 
rical operations used to enhance the effectivity of the meaning. 
F"l«ct us give some examples: * 

(1)2, 27) Well, that is not precisely agreeable 

(litotes: understatement of some more serious evaluation) 

(1)2, 75) we had to get up early, and they would have parties late at night 
„ (comparison, and contrast) 

' « 

(02, 28) that did not happen once , it did not happen twice , it 
happened all the time 



(02, V 



(enutneratio , climax, exaggeration) 

154) aa|ih, and dirty and rubbish and trash thoy* threw on the 
staircase 

(enumeration, repetition, exaggeration) 
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(E2, 6) I do not find that Smashing 
(litotes) 

(E2, 203) They live with 30 in that apartment 
„ ' (exaggeration) 

(12, 39) Well, I would think that would be* WRONG 
(litotes) 

(12, 114) This is not a problem for Amsterdam, it is a problem 
for the whole nation 

(repetition contrast, exaggeration) 

(E2, 269)- It is all 'abroad 1 (buitehland) there 4 

? - »V#feynecaoche : , saying the origin* instead of the' people) 
(Z6, 9) ■ those shwarwa- joints rising from the ground 

(synecdoche: special restaurants instead of foreign restaurants) 

(05, 147) Why wouldn't you be allowed to speak you own language? 
(interrogatio: rhetorical question) 

(C6, 153ff) do we have to stay at home because they are not used 

to it? (looking at daughter in public transportation) * 

J (interrogatio) 

Que of the most frequent rhetorical operations, already analysed 
at the semantic level, is the (apparent) concession, of the 
typical structure: "X is not bad/wonderful » but yet.'.. H : 

(02, 38ff) I happen to have an old acquaintance, a Surinamese boy, 

...well he* is really NICE boy, but... \\* ; 

(B3, lOff) I have nothing against coloured people, but... 

(03| v 15£f) They never did idc any harm, but... 

(C6 ( 193) you also have good ones among them, but,... 

(El, 100) " all is OK, but.:. J 

It is not, easy to give a precise interpretation of this, kind 
of rhetorical operations. Yet, they do reflect interests, goals 
and spocific opinions which must be expressed, sometimes indirectly, 
40 that litdncd the speaker can make the discourse effective in 
such a way that^hearer understand, accepts and eventually agrees ' 
with the expressed opinion. Thus, an understatement (litotes) 
will be often used in those situations where people do have a 
very negative opinion" —as suggested by the rest o& the fcxt— 
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bu£ ?o not want to resort to heavy emotional language, either 
because that kind of extreme negativism night make a bod im- 
pression, or simply because the understatement really underlines 
the seriousness of the event referred to. We may assume that this 
kind of understatement is typical for tho semi- formal situation 
of interviews with unknown others, in informal situations much 
more swearwords and raujeh more negative expressions would certainly 
be used. 

On the other hand* as we have observed before, exaggeration 
will precisely be used to denote positive aspects of ethnic mino- 
rities: the one neighbour or acquaintance from a minority group 
they know is always "extremely kind, nice, lovely, etc.**. 

And finally, comparison and contrast is the typical rhetorical 
figure used in conflict and competition situations. Thus, usual 
conversational strategies will be usejj so that the position of. 
the in-group is represented in a more favourable (threatened, 
victlmiiea; disadvantaged) light: THEY get a house right away, 
WE have to wait for years; MY husband works all day, THEY h&ng 
out and do nothing; WE have to clean our appartment when we 
deliver, but THEY leave a terrible trash...**. In general then, 
this stylistic/rhetorical device will express the oppositions 
underlying group conflicts. 
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Argumentation 

Opinions typically require argumentation, and as soon as sensitive 
social issues, such as ethnic minorities, are discussed, such ar- • 
gumentation way become imperative. Each interview, therefore, will ' 
at least show several argumentative structures? 7 Sometimes these 
will be of tKe$$j$$fe kind of a (concluding) statement, followed 
by some 'ground, reason, or fact as a premise or illustration. 
In spontaneous^discourse, argumentative structures are not of 
the usual PREMISES -CONCLUSION schematic structure, but rather 
of the STATEMENT-JUSTIFICATION type, where the justification may ' 
be any kind of statement, or sories of statements, which makes 
the earlier statement more plausible or defensible. At tho end " 
of such a series of arguments, we may well have a repeated 
conclusion; Simple explanatory sentences, following a given 
sentence, have already been studied above under the functions 
of local coherence, we note are interested in somewhat more 
complex argumentative structures. 

Let us consider in somewhat more do tail some of the in tor views, 
lntervicwoe 01 is asked why he does not have many contacts with 
ethnic minorities, although living in a contact area. The roasons 
mentioned are the following, and can bo taken as an argumentation 
for his lack'of (avoidance of?) such contacts. (in our words): 

(i) I have a tight, large group of frionds, already 12 to 15 years 

(ii) I have^boen living elsewhere for some years . - 

(iii) I ddvU> feel liko seeking contact with Turks or Moroccans 

(iv) Hgre«M£er, you have difficult access to those people 
(follows a story about a foreign k cof fees hop) „ 

(v) Not one of them would try to ostablish contact 

(vi) Maybe it is becauso they spoak another language 

(vii) They do speak Dutch, a littlo 
(viil)They have anothor culturo' 

(ix) ,1 don't know, they perhaps feel hotter in thoir own environment 

(x) I can vory well imagine that. 1 
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The reasons givoh aro mostly indirect, and eventually attributed f ( 
to the minorities themsel voi . Bl is honest enough to say that 
he doesn't like to. establish contacts, but most of the reasons 
are .sought elsewhere, such as situational factors (lived else- 
where, have many fr lends not in 'dispositional* factors, such 
as own preferences. The argument of 'lack of access* is itself 
further elaborated by examples about the lack of communication 
from the other aide, and it is this argument which Is supported 
by the cultural and social norms 'of the other group (accepted 
by Bl). * 

, Intervlewoe D2 is asked about what she thinks about differences 
between foreigners and Dutch people. She then starts with an 
apparent Admission ("In the first place 5T must say that among ' 
Dutch people also not everybody is hand in glove..., but...)* 
She then states that they (the foreigners) claim that we discri- 
minate them, but adds: M uut they do it themselves**, a statement* 
which is not understood by the interviewer, who asks "Do they 
discriminate Dutch people?**. She then argues as follows: 

(i) No, they discriminate themselves. 

(ii) Because they always think we look down on them 
and that we discriminate them 

(ill) And now I'm going to do if, whl\ I did not do before. 

The * logic* of this argument* is not immediately transparent. 
Apparently, what she tries to convey is that foreigners erro- » 
neously think they are discriminated against, and that i's a* 
form of self-discrimination. Having donied implicitly the 
existence of discrimination, D2 however announces that given 
her personal experiences she will now also start to discrimi- 
nate, which may bo taken as a practical conclusion of a series 
of arguments, repeated in the sentences that follow: 

(iv) well, they have parties when other people are sleeping 

(v) . aaahh, and dirty, and trash and rubbish they throw 

on 'the staircase 

We see that one of tho forms of argumentation Ls to displace 

«■ i 

the footings of guilt about lack of tolerance to the bohaviour 
of the out-group. 
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/Interviewee E2 provides several extended arguments for the 
interaction with minorities. First, she discusses the contacts 
ot her daughter, possibly with Surinamese (it is a contact 
area with inany*3u^inamese) , and agrees that supemlclal con- 
tacts are possible on condition that these people, are *docenti*. 
Then, she mentions that her daughter was onco acquaj:j* te d vith 
another girl of whom she then got "to know the background**' 
(she systematically avoids mentioning Surinamese explicitly). 
And then -she argues as/follows: 

(i) I told her that/she HAY go out with this girl, but also * - 

I told her thax she. could better look for a not ho r girlfriend 

(ii) Because they have quite different beliefs 

(ill) And if she would have a (boy friend) we told her: you may . 

well go out, but I -don't hope you would 'go further than that* 

(iv) Because their way of life is quite different 

(v) They wore very decent people ' (parents of the girlfriend) 

(vi) But I also talked with the mother ► *»" 

(vli) And she .also said that she would not like it when their 
children would marry with a Dutch .girl, or conversely 

(viii) Because, sho says, wcj^annot accept all you do... 

'Hie major arguments here center around tho opinion that contacts 
with tho out-group are allowed at the superficial level, but that 
lhtonsive, intimato contact, such as marriage is prohibited. Tho 
woman then resorts also to the argumentative Strategy that the 
other group would not approve of such contacts either. Later 
in tho interview she will then specify some of the differences, 
in rather impressionistic terms, viz. related, to the behavior 
of younger people at partios: dance and move more, clapping their 
hand*,and trying to court (hor 1 daughter) . Cultural and behavioral 
differences are seen as sufficient conditions for discriminatory* 
behavior, but the possible counterargument that discrimination 
lswxaig is. prevented by saying that they are very decent peoplo, 
and that thoy would not like such contacts either. As we tiavo 
obsorved soveral times now, also the argumentative structure , 
is such that tho .feelings of guilt about lack of tolerance aro 
*displacod* by attributing negativo behaviour to the othors. ^ 
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The same woman later In the interviow gives an extended argument 
in favour of 'these people staying in their own country ' after 
having staled that It is of course beautiful that these people 
are helped: 

fjf) But, I would say "Let these people stay in their own country** 
(ii) In their own culture 

(lii)We could just as well help them financially (there) 

(iv) You always hear, they say themselves* that it is COLD (here) 

(v) They don't like it here (especially old people) 

(vi) Then I say, well why don't you go back to your own country 

(vii) And that' they get financial aid ^ 
' (viii)I would «wel come that 

(ix) Out NOT UEKE!** 

(x) If you come^to Surinam: that is a BEAUTIFUL country, isn't it? 
(xi> There grows so much there 

* (xii)There is so much culture and all 

(xiii) Then I say, well boys, it is a PITY that that country is 
going to pieces. 

(xiv) Let these people go to their own families 
(xvt 1 also am crazy about my family 

(xvi) And those people, they have a tight family life 
(xvll)And life is not so expensive there 
"(xviii) If only they have enough to eat. 

J 

We see that this woman not only bluntly states, as some others 

do, that "they should go back to where they com« from", but sets 

up a full (defensive) argument with all possible reasons. First, 

she enumerates what arc the positive aspects of Surinam (a country she 

probably doesn't know, but she gives l?ne stereotypical 

beliefs), and attributes them as possible reasons to go back 

for the Surinamese people. That is, her reasons for Jiot. wanting 

them here are translated —again — as 1 their reasons, which of 

course displaces the resporisability for such an action. Besides 

Die positive aspects of Surinam, she then uses the reported words 

of .the other group about the atmosphere in Holland (cold). The 

argument of the more special family ties is, at a lower level, 

also supported by her own love for her family, so that she can 

Indued claim that famhy^JLs an important value to her. 
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Of course, attributing possible reasons to the Surinamese to 
go back does not fully eliminate the feeling that defending 
such an option l§ 0 fully OK. and consistent with Dutch norms of 
hospitality. So, therefore she further argues that >rc would in « 
addition have to Pay, viz. use the (social security?) money 
spent in Holland, to be given as aid to Surinam (which she is 
'ready' to let them have — expressed in the stereotypical ex- 
pression: "dat gun ik ze toch van harte** — 1 would grant them 
that with whole my heart). 

Whereas in the other argumentations we found that the 
speaker tries to attribute ne dative opinions or behaviour 
of the speaker to~properties or behaviour of the' out-group, 
we now find an argument in which possible negative behaviour 
(sending back) would be turned into a positive thing if Initia- 
ted, for good reasons, by the out-group (going back to* a nice 
country) . The argument then becomes a piece of (quasi), 'good 
advice', a paternalistic (or matornallst ic) suggestion* 'for their 
own good*. Any Impression that such opinions would be in the 
benefit of the speaker is attempted to be concealed with exten- 
sive enumeration of positive values and goals of the out-group 
and possible 'negative! things (offer for financial aid) for 
the lag roup. 

Among the many o titer examples of argumentation, we finally mention 
a very revealing argumentation given by 12, living in a non- 
contact area, having a relatively high position (director of 
a small factory), and displaying tolerance in rattier general"*** 
terms. When the interviewer becomes more specific and tries 
to provoke a more personal opinion about the possibility that 
the town council would decide to build cheap houses for minorities 
in that (middle class) .suburb, this man can no longer conceal 
his prejudiced attitudes, and argues as follows: 

(i) " That I would find, cehh, WRONG. 

(ii) Not, because? those people would notjiave the right to live here 

(iii) Dut, because, cehh, because... If you put these cheap 
apartment houses here, yon would diminish the value of 
tho houses that were built here before* 

(iv) And that is economically unsound • 

(v) And that is impossible, that need' not be, I wouldn't know why 



(vi) I .wouldn't know either why we would put industry in some 
neighbourhoods, if these ace built for people who came to 
live here, who bought houses, who had their houses built, 
because it was intended to be a (garden) suburb. You can't 

* put industry in a (garden) sfuburb. Impossible. 

Interviewer; But sometimes you hear that the town council wants 
to 'spread 1 foreigners across the whole town. 

(vil) I don't know. Then, you would,, you would, you can't 
do it in the middle of such a neighbourhood, that is 
impossible. 

(viii) I think, I, think, that ehh then you let the town more 
or Itess pauperise 

(ix) If you go to .be Bijlwer (a suburb with many Surinamese) 
ehh, then you see, that eehh, I would say, yes, YES, THERE 
it is pauperizing 

(....) Follow experiences about the deteriorated 
situation in Do Bijlnor. 

In this passage, of which we have maintained also some of the 
conversational properties (for details about these, see below), 
we see how a speaker handles a conversational and an interactio- 

•pxoblei*'. on the on* hand, Ke has to maintain a relatively 
tolerant iijEige hp has been displaying earlier in the interview. 
But confronted with a (rather provocative) assumption that ethnic 
minorities would perhaps also be 'sprended-' U.he technical term 
used in Amsterdam for re -allocation of housing and neighbourhoods 
for different ethnic minorities, a policy heatedly debated but 
not carried out) to 'his* neighbour hood * Lite speaker on the other 
hand has to generate plausible arguments for rejecting such an idea 
He does so first by the obvious understatement (a rhetorical ploy) 
that he would find that WRONG (emphasised) . Since such a statement 
may be interpreted as discriminatory, he first has to deal with 
such a possible interpretation, so that in (ii) he expresses the 
general norm that people of course have the right to live there. 
Such an expression of a general norm, however, is typically follo- 
wed by a pragmatic connective but. The first argument, then, is 
that cheap housing would diminish the value of the existent houses, 
an age old myth also used by middle class people in suburbs in 
Amsterdam. Again, however, such a statement might be interpreted 
*ac an expression of discriminatory self-interest, so that a 
general principle, namely of economic irresponsibility is 

/ 
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formulated. Thus, personal interests are concealed by making a 
claim of store general socio-economic interests. The next argu- 
ment provides further justification for such a claim, namely - 

by the rhetorical device of a comparison: one wouldn't put 

o 

industry in a suburb either (he uses the term 'tuinstad', which 
is a ' garden- town • , i.e. a suburb with a lot of green and parks). 
The interviewers intervention is countered with the'quasi- 
ignorance device (I don't know), which means — conversationally — 
that the speaker does not agree with the- interviewer, which is 
•-politeness strategy. The arguments *then are hardly more, than 
a claim to the 'impossibility' .of such a policy. More or less -A- 
hesitantly, the speaker when argues that the neighbourhood would 
'pauperize' , the tern often used to' denote urban decay. And 
in order to substantiate that claim, he resorts to a description 
of another (new) suburb where there are many Surinamese, and 
which lie qualifies in terms of dirt (follows a story about a 
recent visit) . 

/ We see that argumentation in favour of an opinion takes 

* the form of complex interactional problem solving, in which 
two conflicting goals ore pursued, viz* conveying a tolerant 
expression And at the same time defending an opinion which .might 
be interpreted as Inconsistent with it. Nowhere in the argumentation 
however the speaker would simply say that he wouldn't like the 
to live with ethnic minorities in, his suburb. Rather he will 
use general socio-economic arguments, and will try to subs tan- • 
tiate tliese with rhetorical devices such as a comparison and' 
an illustrating story. * 

If we reconsider the premises adduced in the various conversa- 



e vario 

tional argumentations analysed above, we see /hat the strategies * 
■make use of the following kinds of Justification; 

(i) Displacement of guilt or responsibility; e.g. lack of contacts 
Is attributed to the inaccessibility of the out-group. 

(ii) Beliefs about cultural differences. 

(iif)Uoliefs about the wishes of the out-group (motivntLtonal displacement) 

(iv) Blaming the victim (attributing negative behavior)) 

(v) Countering possible negative interpretations 4 \ ' 

(vi) describing 'good reasons' for the out-group to do wflat is 

t * \ 
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in tlio IntoruOt of the Speaker {intorost displacement) 

(vil) Displaying goodwill, by offering * rewards* 

(vi i I ) Invoking general socio- economic principles or norms tliat 
would be^ violated by Integra tod housing 

Ux) Mentioning negative consequences while disclaiming negative 
(discriminatory) attitudes. 

in all these cases, therefore, we witness a strategy in which 
the speaker will try to avoid negative interpretation by dls- 
placement of guilt, responsibility or goals to those of the 
ethnic group ('it would be better for THEM, if... 1 ), or to that 

s m 

of the town or the socio-economic status quo in general. Prom 
subjective opinions the speaker tries to arrive at the construc- 
tion of objective fact and general interests. Each negative 
opinion therefore is either indirect, or embedded in previous 
or subsequent moves in which the negative opinion is Justified 
or dt»-personai|sed in terms of the interests of everybody. > 
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7. 7. ■ ' Narrative structures 

In Interviews of this kind people' will often tell stories. These 

will usually function as Justification or illustration of an 

argumentative pointV^Indeed, the stories we have are always 

embedded in argumentations; and are most often Intended to 
» 

support a negative opinion. Stories in opinion dialogues at 
the same time provide information about personal experiences, 
and hence express what we called 'situation models' in the 
episodic memories of language users. We have seen earlier that 
most opinions either derive from general opinions which are 
part of ethnic attitudes, or are activated from such episodic 
situation models. Especially^ in contact areas, people will bo 

able to come up with such narratives* Sometimes, these stories 

t 

do not illustrate or Support an explicit statement, but do so 
impllcitlyt it may be left to the hearer to draw the conclusion, 
f 

/ Just like argumentations, stories have a conventional schematic 
structure, that is a 'narrative superstructure '^Theoretically, 
such a narrative schema is a hierarchical organisation of con- 
s ventional narrative categories, such as Setting, Complication* 

Resolution, Evaluation and Coda or Moral. These categories or- 
ganise the semantic macrostructurcs of the discourse, that is the 
respective topics or themes, and assign a narrative function to 
them. Thus, a-sequence of propositions, subsumed under the general 
macroproposition 'I was in Amsterdam yesterday', can have the 
narrative function of a Setting, whereas the macroproposition 
'I don't go out at night anymore' can be the Coda or Moral of 
a story about street crime or a robbery, and draws the 'pragma- ' 
tic conclusion' of the story for actual and- future behavior. 

Most of our stories do indeed exhibit this. kind of narrative 
Structure. Of cQurso, "as usual, some of the categories may 
remain implicit (e.g. the Moral) . Unlike the mono logical stories s 
of literature, myth or#folk tales, everyday stories told in con- 
versation are" developed conversationally and interactional ly , 
just like the aigumoutati vo structures we analysed abovc^That 
is, the storyteller has to arouite interest in the hoarer, and 
tills interest must be granted,, whereas similarly the -various 
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stages of tailing need feedback from the hearer, if only with 
minimal responses such aa (jhhltmm , Yes , evaluations such' as 
Incredible or narrative category announcers such as W hat happened? 
tet us examine some of the stories of our data (rather superficially 
of course, detailed narrative analysis would require a paper on 
Its own) . 

Sometimes the stories have a 'more descriptive than a properly < 
narrative character. That is, they do present some 'problem* 
and a 'reaction' to that problem by participants, but the problem 
as such does not have the usual properties, of unusualness or into- 
restingness. Interviewee Bl, for instance, tells about the situa- 
tlon in a neighbourhood he has lived in, after a question about 
his opinions regarding the fact , mentioned earlier by himself, 
that more and wore Turkish and Moroccan men have their families 
come over to live with thcm.^1 then states that he indeed has 
'some experience', with that, and then starts to tell about the 
, neighbourhood he used to live in, The major macros tructural . 
themes resuming his sentences can be assigned the following 
narrative functions (I ignore the remarks of the interviewer): 

1. I used to live in the AB-street Setting i Location 

2. A rich neighbourhood yes, but there is Setting : Possible source/ 
much infiltration there. of conflict y 

2.1. Dig houses Setting * 

2.2. Turkish and Moroccan families Setting : participants 
with id, 12 children 

1 2.3. All very nice these children Setting : evaluation of 

participants 

< st r a tegy : emphas i z i ng 
own positive attitude) 

3. But, many of these people do not work Complication ^ 

3.1. Well, they mess around with cars Complication: specification 
and sell them 

4. So, that neighbourhood was pauperising a bit Complication: negative result 

5. Well. 1 don't mind * Complication: displacement 

5.1. They work hard^ Displacement : motivation 

5.2. They are entitled to decent housing 1 
.^^O 5.3. £s~p$cially when they have so many kids j 

6. But, the OTHER people living there, especiall y the] Complication: negati-*' 
older people, they get annoyed by all this |consequcnccs for partici- 
pants 
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(like trash in front of their houses, Explanation of 

noise the whole day, dealing with cars) negative reaction 

6.1. They don!t kfltw this, are. not used to it. 

, — 

6.2. That IS annoying for them Evaluation :- empathy 

6.3. That I think is a negative point 

7. And that leads to friction Complication: repetition 

7.1. NOt with me ... D i S pi ace ment 

7.2. But with the others* 

8.. But the old people there became irritated Complication i repetition 

8. It They thought that the neighbourhood Explanation of: reaction 

was deteriorating 

8.2. Perhaps a bit shortsighted of them Evaluation of reaction 

i « * 

0.2.1. it is no,t deterioration, but Explaining evaluation 

just a different lifestyle 

8.3. Dut I understand it: they live there Evaluation: empathy 
already 40 years 

We see that only the first part of the story ijf given: there, 
an explicit description of -the reactions of the people in the 
neighboorhood, Just a description of the situation of conflict 
and a complication. Implicitly, then, the Resolution would be 
that the people become prejudiced and resort to discriminatory 
actions. We have specified some details of this descriptive and 
'explanatory* story because It at the same time exhibits some 
of .the strategies analysed earlier by which a speaker will try 
to convey a positive (tolerant) impression of himself. Negative 
opinions are attributed to others and are judged negatively, — 

but on the other hand also explained and ' understood 1 and even- 
tually even partially adopted by the speaker. In a sequel to ' 
this story, the speaker tells about shcepshead he saw in the 
dustbin, and gives the real Evaluation and the Moral of the * 
story: they should not do that and they should adapt 'a little' 
to the environment they comet to 'live in. 

As we already saw for the argumentative structures, we here * ' 

again find 'that stories may be told about facts .or events that 
imply or justify a negative ^pinion* . fat the same time^ 
such negative implications aro matched with more general norms 
of tolerance of the spoakor* Thus, firstly^ the speaker will try 
to displace the negative opinion to thos^T participants involved, x 
and secondly appeals to the hearer/interviewer to agree with 
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the reasonableness of tho complaints of the 'ingroup mywbers. ' 
Interviewee 02 cones up with a wore concrete story when -she 
lias to explain why. she left the (contact) neighbourhood ahd V 
went to live in a suburb; 

1. Weil, they lived upstairs and I , Reason /tor action and- 
had a lot of trouble with then. Annouceotent of story 

2. Hell, look, we had fco go to work Setting 
mondnyraorning at seven, and they 

were still having a party at five Complication 
o'clock at night. 

3. And that was not precisely arousing, Evaluation of the seriousness 
isn't it? That occur rejd all the time. of tj>e conpl teat ion 

4. And when you then would go upstairs Resolution 
to ask politely if they could be more 

quiet, you risked to get a knife in 
your back. 

4. J* was sitting with my two children Added specification of ^ . 
In tho living room,, in the middle Complication 

of the night, because we couln't sleep. 

5. And, and, MY husband works, and my neigh- Evaluation 
hours don't, so they could have parties. 

Again, the story is only f ragmnntary, and wo might assign the 
different narrative moves to a Complication category (risk 
to t>e knifed included) because no specific mention is made of 
the Resolution in the sense of reactions to tho threat, although 
going upstairs to protest is a Resolution to tho Complication 
consisting pi the noise threat. The Bvaiuation however is 
£iear^>He Interests of the groups are mentioned to be in 
conflict, in such a way that own people are portrayed as 
'being right* (having work) and the others as 'being wrong* 
(having no work and disturbing *us'). Again, the Moral is left f 
implicit, but becomes obvious when we consider the function 
of the story as an explanation of the reasons to move to 
another part of town. 



Another story about a personal experience is told hy E2. 
In the middle, of an argument about why her daughter should 
not go dancing In her' own (contact, Surinamese) area, the 
woman suddenly comas up with a story about an act of agression 
in the supermarket: 
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1. Weil, once I got slapped In my face Summary. Story announcement, 
in Simon de Wit (a supermarket chain) . f 

2. Then, he went before his turn at the Complication: negative act 
cash. r 

•» 

3. And then he slapped we in the face. Complication ij: uegativeact 

"* % 

4. And that was also a Turk or so, I don't B Setting: participant 
know. 

5. We were qcuing up and then he said Setting, Source of conflict " 



"Me first" 



Complication \. 



k6. ''Weil, I said, I believe that you Jiavo Resolution: reaction 

to quets up as well, we are ail waiting 

for our turn. % ^ 

7. And he says "Me first, me first". Setting: Source of conflict 

8. (And then I said) You need not slap Resolution: reaction to 
me on my cheek, do you! negative 'result 

•9. And then he wanted to hit me again. Resolution: reaction to 

reaction. 

This is the typical everyday story about the typical kind 6f 
everyday conflict as perceived by our interviewees! assumed 
or real violation of rules of politeness and interaction and 
resulting verbal conflict and possible agressiy£_£#ftse<iueuces. 
The story, here, is first announced by stating the central 
complicating event (being slapped in the face) . Note however 
**that even this short story is complex. We first have a compli- 
cating event such as jumping one's turn, followed by a Resolu- 
tion (protest), which then functions as tho setting for an 
embedded narrative structure, in which slapping in tho £ace 
is the Complication, aiid a reaction to that is the Resolution. 
The order of presentation however is not chronological. After 
the summarising announcement of~the story, wo first get tho two . - 
negative acts of the other participant (jumping his turn, and *. 
slapping her in the face), only after that further information • 
is .given about the Setting, including location and participants, 
and the various Resolution reactions of tho storyteller. The 
Hind of relevance structure assigned to the story. foregrounds 
tho most important experiences of the storyteller. The schema- 
tic structure of the story allows tho hearer to reconstruct 
what actually happened, that is to figure out the seating, 
tBe" complicating events or actions, and tho res6lving reactions ^ 
p£ the storey tel lor. Again, an Evaluation and a Moral are lacking, 
but implicit in the framework of the argument (had neighbourhood). 
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These few stories give us an impression about the possible 
functions and ^contents of narrative in interviews. In general 
the stories are about negative or strange behaviour of ethnic 
ni nor i ties (mostly men by the way), such as waiting their Streets 
or houses -dirty, cultural habits that take offense (slaughtering 
sheep, cooking), and acts of aggression. The major theme of the 
stories are about immediate contacts in the neighbourhood end 
housing, followed by stories about aggressive behaviour. 
Stories are usually embedded in an argument of which some 
opinion is substantiated by telling personal experiences. As in 
the argumentations, the general schema is that the minority ^ 
members are portrayed* as being offensive in some way, threatening 
Dutch norms and habits, whereas the in-group members (the story- 
teller in particular) is: represented as the victim. In the 
moderately prejudiced subjects, negative conclusions from 
stories may often bo qualified, e.g. by stating that the (negative) 
actions of th'e actors are understandable given the situation or 
their background. Besides this argumentative function of the 
story, it at the same time has a\ interactional function: it 
makes an appeal to the listener (the interviewer) to accept 
the negative opinions of the speaker. * 

Since stories are about personal experiences, they will 
he told primarily by people from contact areas, which is in- 
deed the case (two-thirds of the stories are thus 'located/). 
Storytellers may be both men and women, although especially 
the older women will tend to tell stories. Typically, stories 
are *told when the genders of the interview participants are 
different. This may be a coincidence of our data, but might also 
reside in the fact that interaction among different genders needs 
mote 'makiug- an impression'. Also the more informal context of 
the homes of the Interviewees tents to lead to more storytelling. 

As for many of the other discourse properties of the inter- 
views, it^joos without saying that these few superficial remarks 
about the structures and functions of the stories should be 
complemented with much more research about the role of storytelling 
In talk about ethnic minorities: thoy are'the 'data base' of prejudice. 
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7.8. Conversational strategies 

Interviews are not just sequences of monologues of people 
? requested to give their opinion. Rather, as we have stressed 
before, ,they are coaplex forms of dialogiCal interaction, in 
' which each move of one of«. the participants has a function in 
the interaction. Recent work on everyday conversation has pro- 
vided much insight into the rules, principles and strategies 
of this kind of interaction. It has. been established. what the 
rules are that govern turn taking; how_peoplc get and 7 keep 
the floor, yield it to other participants, and what strafce- 
y gies are used to make coherent contributions to an ongoing 

conversational encounter. In interviews -these rules may be 

— 81 

somewhat different. First, there is no equal distribution of. 

turns, and no real conversational interaction. The interviewer 

has the right to 'give' turns to the interviewee,, andj the 

right to 'remain silent', thus letting the other speak. Also, 

the interviewer need not take active part in the* exchange of 

experiences and opinions: the exchange may be one-sided In 

such a way that die interviewee gives much more information. 

The non-directed interview, thus, comes close *to the kind of 

natural conversation in which an acquaintance just 1 listens* 

tp the problems of a speaker, providing only minimal own con- 

tributions but maximal support to the other to keep the floor 

and 'to go on'. Host of the turns of the interviewer, then, will 

be questions which ask for further Information, such as details, 

consequences and opinions about some event mentioned before. 

Evaluation may be non-committal or just empathical. 

Yet, the interviewee will be very much aware of. the 

presence and hence the social evaluation of the interviewer. 

It follows that beliefs and opinions are not just expressed in* 

a straightforward way. There are many strategies which try to 

combine the goal of self-expression (of complaints, grievances, 

opinions) and the goal of social presentation of 'self 1 . Let 

us now finally examine how speakers manage to combine such often 

conflicting goals* 
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* Although it is impossible here to evaluate all details of 
the strategies underlying the production of a large number of 
interviews (conversational analysis typically will describe 
some few turns of fragments of conversation), we will never* 
theless try to isolate some of the typical strategic moves of 
interviewees in our data. Tlui theoretical categories involved 
are for instance the following: the speaker m&y agree or disagree 
with what the previous speaker (the interviewer) has said, or 
a 9*ce only appar ently ( yes, but. . . ). Similarly he or she 
»H-*9 at e or emp hasise what the Interviewer has said, may 
provide implication! (negative or positive) of what the inter- 
viewer has- said, or draw conclusions . Hie speaker may make an 
appeal to the interviewer, or try -to implicate the 

interviewer (y ou know that, .t ), may repeat *what has been said, 
9 ive answ ers (typically opinions) to questions, make sure by 
back-chocking what has been meant, ask Quostlons , accuse the 
interviewer, or defend hi w^for herself, etc. These aro all 
typical interactional moves in, a dialogical discourse. 

.At the same time however there are also moves which can 
be categorised with respect to the own previd^s^or subsequent 
moves of the speaker, but which presuppose the presence 

nd the evaluation of the interviewer. Thus, a speaker may 
ift&iiate a move which clearly has the (defense) function' of 
negative interpretations of the interviewer, or may 
n void 3Skswerlng questions, provide justification in the form 
of explanations, explications, or specifications of earlier 
statements (Notions we have met already in local coherence analysis) . 
Then, finnl\y,\fche speaker may correct him- or herself, hesitate 
or repeat andVmptasise what has been said earlier by him- or 
herself. 

Those* aro only, aNfow examples of the kind of functionally 
defined moves defining tKe strategies of interviewees. A move, 
thus, is each step in a sequence of conversational actions which 
contributes (or is intended to\cpn tribute) to one or more goals 
of the speaker (express opinions^jivo answers, niake a goo<l im- 
pression, b« polite, etc.) 



Such strategic moves need not always be conscious. If a * 
speaker tries to conceal 'real* opinions or defends him- or 
herself against negative interpretations, this may well be 
a more or less unconscious strategy, or a strategy which has 
beon automatised within routine forms of conversation and inter- 
action. Interviews, to be sure, aro as £ such not routine, but 
giving one's opinion in dialogical interaction is very much 
part of everyday interaction, and that aspect will be routine. 4 
Social control may be stricter in interviews, and that would 
account for the important role of strategies which are meant 
to realise the goal of making a good impression, and displaying 
oneself as a * reasonable' person. Especially since the strategic 
moves involved are often beyond conscious control, the analysis 
6f conversational data may reveal much of the underlying processes 
of opinion formation and expression. Let lis analyse therefore some 
passages in which such strategies in our data are fairl^ typical. 

Let us start with interview Bt (male speaker, contact area).. 
After the question whether the interviewee thinks whether it 
is positive to have so many nationalities in Amsterdam, he 
first resorts to a 'making sure 1 move: 

(Bl,\5) Whether I 'think that is positive? 

which implies that the question is well understood, but leaves 
him the possibility of preparing an answer. Bacly eke eking questions 
of this type typically are a strategy to 'stall* the course of 
the Interview. He then answers, "well I happen to live among 
thGin M , upon which the interviewer asks "among who?", -and then 
follows the next turn of the speaker (approximate English -translations!) 

(Bl, 9-14) among all kinds of nationalities... (sighs) 
well, ehh, I don't think it is negative but 
ehhh I I find it neverthless a pity that it 
very much ehh I am afraid that it very much 
is getting the upper hand in this neighbourhood 
(incomprehensible). Vou know that... 
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Even this singly turn ^already reveals many, typical aspects 
of oar interviews. Pi rat, there is a hesitation to actually 

* name the minority groups involved, and tho interviewee then 
uses the move to simply repeat the rather neutral designation 
(nationalities) of the interviewer. Sighing, he then start Lo 
construct an answer expressing an opinion, starting with the 
usual turn starter well (in Dutch: nou) , hesitation devices 
such as ehhh and repetition of the first person pronoun. The 

^actual opinion, as we observed earlier, is an apparent denial 
(do not think it is negative, but) which functions as a defen- 
si ve move to avoid negative interpretation of the opinion to 
come. Follows the Mitigating expression "think it is pity" 
which is followed by the re pa 1 r *t am afraid. . .**, which again 
is complemented by the understatement "getting "the upper hand* 1 , 
concluded by the appeal to the interviewer **You know that**. 
Similarly, some turns liter, the interviewee explains that 
the "character of the neighbourhood is disappearing**, and 
specifies as follows: 

(01, 29ff) and I I I still think it is nicer to... 

yes... well, well not to deal with people 
of my own nationality not that, but ehh.T. 
well, from time to time I notice that some 
... ehh... yes, many, very many things dis- 
appear from this neighbourhood and instead of 
that... empty, empty, no those eehh other people, 
those other people, people of other nationalities. 

On the whole the intonation, the repetitions, the repairs 
and the re-starting of sentences seem to express a lot of 
hesitation to express tho negative opinion about the presence 
•of the foreigners in the neighbourhood and the negatively felt 
consequences of this presence. Again, there is a protective 
or defensive move which intervenes in the intended proposition 
(*I like it more to deal with people of my own nationality'): 
this proposition is negated, again to avoid negative attribution, 
and he then resolves the problem by talking about 'Objective 
facts' such as things that disappear in the neighbourhood, 
framing the opinion in hedging*; and mitigation (being afraid LhaL) 



The interviewer then again introduces the positive aspects 
(in order to avoid negative bias in answering), and proposes %\ 
that maybe the presense of foreigners also has some advantages, 
Uiat there is some substitution for the things that have dis- 
appeared. The speaker then says: 

(01, 49 ff) There are also things that come instead of 
that, but I think that it ni-lce, sure, but 
ehh I think it is a bit getting too much... 

Thus, we first find that 01 apparently agrees with the inter- 
viewer, and oven gives a positive evaluation, but; he reverses 
the argument by providing a negative evaluation, though formu- 
lated with the usual hedging (a bit). „ 

'Another strategy is that of self -correct ion ; one statement 
is found to be too harsh or perhaps to# negative, and then is 
corrected, e.g. as follows: 

(Dl, 143 ff.) But many of those people they ehh, yes, 

they ehh, they, they do not work, that is 

to say do not work, they mess (Dutch: klooien) 

a bit with cars and sell them a bit, and ... 

« 

I thought that this caused that the neigh- 
bourhood was pauperising a, bit... 

The correction is .necessary first because he knows (and later 
actually says) that many of the 'guest-workers' do work and 
work hard, and secondly because tho accusation of 'not working' 
is a well-known negative stereotype about foreigners, so that 
the speaker prefers to choose X he more 'active* verb 'mess (around)' 
with cars, although the verb In Dutch (klooien) has rather nega- 
tive connotations. Notice again tho hedgings (a bit) in this 
fragment. On the whole, this interview is characterized by 
many hesitation phenomena, such" as corrections, repairs, hed- 
gings, quasi back-checking (asking for clarification) and 
by many forms of quasi "agreement and apparent denials of negative 
opinions. The speaker has negative attitudes, but is aware of the^' 
fact that such attitudes may well not contribute to the goal, of 
conveying a rather tolerant impression. 
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f row) «■ She volunteors, without specific 
33 of events In which she was threatened, / 



Another .interviewee, D2, a woman living earlier in a 
contact area (and still working there) but who now lives in 
a suburb (also because of the foreigners) , does not display 
this kind of strategic moves at all. She is most categorical 
in her statements and evaluations, and presents these* without 
any hesitation* There are practically no repetitions, repairs, 
mitigating expressions, but only clear Yes'es and No's, and 
when asked what the government should do, site does replies 
"back" (with them, i„e. they should go back where they, the 
foreigners, come 
question, oxaraples 
and tells about crime ii\ the neighbourhood, and on the whole 
has just one major goal: to express her negative opinions about 
ethnic, minorities (especially Surinamese) . In her case, there 
is. not a single quasi- denial, no apparent admissions or the 
■expression of tolerance norms, as most other interviewees do 
at least occasionally. 

E2, the woman In the new suburb (Bi) liner) with many Surinamese, 
* on the contrary also lias negative attitudes and favours a solution 
of sending back the Surinamese (to their own, "beautiful country), 
but --though less than B1-- also tries to mitigate hor opinions, 
e.g. by the following conversational moves. Asked about foreigners 
in her neighbourhood, she first volunteers a mitigated expression 
(*not smohlng') to evaluate the situation in another qjppartment 
building, and then, when askod, enumerates some of the groups: 
01 leans, Moroccans, Surinamese, but then: 

(D2, 13 M) *Well, I find Surinamese quite a difference, 
you cannot all lump thorn together, because 
the Surinamese thero are really decent, oh 
rually extraordinary, there is not a patch on it. 
Out ehhi no, all that which belong* there; thoy 
just move in, if there is an empty department, 
hup, then you see another family... 
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Her strategy # thcn, is noU so much to hesitate in many ways to 
express negative opinions, but rather to emphasise and even, 
exaggerate the positive properties of a group (here Surinamese) 
first, and then to formulate, in rather mitigated terms, some 
negative aspect (here: large families, and 'just moving in' 
—which in Amsterdam is illegal)* So, the earlier negative 
opinion (no so smashing) is, qualified by a very positive, though 
stereotypically formulated^ opinion as an introduction to the 
further explanation of why the situation next door is not so 
smohing. Similarly, she will later In the interview mention a number 
of negative opinions, but often followed or preceded by somo 
concession, an excuse or 'understanding ' , such as *'may be it Lis 
their background", "maybe they are not used to Lt" , or quasi- 
empathy with the*poor children". Later in the interview she 
becomes more decided, and scorns about the fact that her 
husband has to go to work and 'they* hang around "with their 
hands in their pockets*. And then the schools: "uutch^childron,,, 
are discriminated against"} all is full of foreigners. She 
proposes separate schools. After the question of the inter- 
viewer what the advantage of that would be, she replies: 

(E2, 273 ff) Well, one, one one has of course to live 

with all sorts of people who live here . . . ( . ~ . ) 
* . BUT: \ EH II . !' feflSta'IIELESS - for cor tain 'sorts 
of children it is difficult to havo to deal 
with that sort of.. sort of * 

Iter : But what sort of children do you mean?' 

Iteo : Well, ehh. .ehh. .1. .1 would for instance simply 

say Dutch childr. .e)ih. Dutch... woll Dutch, no,* 
if I take my*own children... 

0 

At this point tho woman clearly has difficulty solving the 
problem that the reason for her proposal '(for separate schools) 
can only be formulated in obvious racist opinions. More than 
before in the interview she thdn starts to hesitate, and finally 
resolves the problem by starting to talk about her own children. 
A generalised expression of opinion, involving segregation, 
need no longer be given then, but the upshot is clear: the 
Dutch children are the victims at school. 
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Lot us finally go backf again to 12, the un who lives in a 
suburb and who Is * director of a factory, and who is opposed 
to have Minorities living in his suburb. Upon the question 
about his opinions regarding H foreigners' 4 he first uses the 
back -checking strategy: "what do you call 'foreigners'? 
Tourists?", an interpretation which is possible, but in the • 
f light of the more or loss current identification of the word 
/foreigner' with ethnic minorities, such a question night be 
a strategy to play for tine and prepare an answer . In a next 
turn, after clarification: - 

(12, luff) Well, what do I think of that? Thoy are 
people. And chh we have let them come. 
We shouldn't have done that. Those vast 

4 

amounts. 

Again, the answer begins with a form of self- interrogation, 
and then gives some generalities, first a general norm, then 
the standard reason given for the presence of foreign workers 
(we hebben ze hier naartoe gehaald, lit.: we have fetched them), 
and concluded by the negative opinion about then, followed by 
a just If lent ion (vast amounts) . We observe again that "answers 
, -will seldom be plainly direct when they involve negative opinions. 
They tend to be introduced by positive evaluations or 'objective' 
reasons for the actual situation. After the question what he 
would think of having minorities move into the suburb he 
provides the argumentation analysed earlier (p. 141-142). 
1 At that point, more than elsewhere, he has- a concrete problem 
to solve. General observations will no longer do, because the 
question is specifically about his suburb. In that case too, 
the answer begins with an apparent dental (not that they wouldn't 
have the right to live hero'), followed by a very mi}ch hedrjed 

4 

expression of the negative opinion, though formulated in 
general socio-economic terms, not in toims of own likes" or 
. dislikes, in a story about a visit to X>e Bijlmor (the neigh- 
bourhood with many Surinamese people) he tries to argue for 
the fact that such new apartment houses for foreigners tend 
to become dirty, and ho mentions the smell of urine in the 
staircases there. At each negative word, though, he will 
typically hesitate and as soon as possible try to generalize 
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'and neutralize t\\p evaluatioa, e.g. by Saying H yes, and " \ you ~ 
have to accept that, ijf you want to accept that, and you can't 
do anything against that, then you have to build those houses, well, ehh, 
in neighbourhoods whore that can be' tolerated" (i2 f 74 f f ) . 
Despite this generalization about tolerating (or not) such 
,. TJ W ^ * situation, he then realises that he presupposes that the \ 

situation is caused by the foreigners, and then draws back: » 

^ (12, 85 ff) why that has to happen there, I don't know, 

and ehh, ehh, I don't say that ehh ehh , 
' There is^no NAME written on it, I don't know 
* who does It, there Is no name written on it, 

I don't say that the Surinamese do it, or Turks, 
X don't know that, and it doesn't matter. 

He uses the typical Dutch expression (or staat geen naam bij*) 
to disclaim the attribution of guilt In situations where 
guilt was implicitly attributed to someone. He repeats this 
saying, and also repeats the negation of his presupposition, 
namely that foreigners cause the negatively evaluated situation, 
and cone lilies with the typical "It doesn't matter" > used to * 
emphasise the Irrelevance of the identity of the actors. 
As In many of the other interviews, we observe here a stra- 
tegy where on the one hand negative opinions are given expli- 
_ citly or implicitly, but the presuppositions or conclusions are 
matched .with general norms, and then denied or quasi-denied. 
This is characteristic of this interviewee~_He will use some 
rather general orHTedged negative qualifications (wo shouldn't 
do this,-.") but will permanently formulate general norms of 
- ' tolerance ( H a Surinamese is not a less valuable person, A 

Turk is not less val. . There ARE no less valuable' persons . H ) . 
And If asked about unemployed foreigners, he sets up quite a 
long monological turn with arguments brought as facts ("we 

have fetched them" which however will usually be discWmed ' 
("if it is really so* that..."). It wouldn't be morally defon- XO& 
sible to send 'them' hack, J^Dut we will get problems"; Especially 
housing, because their families will come, thoy will have (many) * 
children, and normal construction programs cannot moot the demand* 
"And that is impossible. So, that will go to pieces.'lt can't 
bo different. To pieces, eh, yes I don't know how things are, 



t don't •kuowy there ^^^bo developments of courso..,**. in other 
words, tho strategy Is to convince the interviewer to accept an 
, opinion based on general economic and sociological 'facts* and 
a personal conclusion ("impossible**) , which however in its 
definitcss ("go to pieces**) way come over as too negative, 
30 that he feels tfie need to withdraw. The strategy, then, is 
to claim ignorance about the precise situation fl don't know) . 

In the few examples analysed so far, we have observed that 
the dialogtcal strategies are geared towards the solution of 
local,, interaction problems and puzzles. Direct opinions are 
asked and a normal component of interviews. Hence, that goal 
must be pursued in order to be a cooperative interviewee. On 
tho other hand, many people are aware of the intricacies in- 
volved i" expressing opinions about sensitive issues, and will 
therefore embedd their opinions, if they are negative, within 
a ftamework which enables them to formulate a positive evalua- 
tion, to resort to face keeping and, genoral^f to make a tole- 
rant and reasonable impression, acknowledging the general norms 
officially determining ethnic relations in tho Netherlands. 
These conversational strategies, include, among many others, 
moves such as indirect speech acts, indirect or vague terms, 
avoiding direct answers, prefacing negative opinions with , 
(sometimes exaggerated) positive ones, nrTCXgating opinions, 
post hoc corrections, repairs in which less negative predicates 
are used, hesitation, avoiding concrete name designation, showing 
empathy, agreeing with interviewer (on positive aspects), making 
appeals to the interviewer to share an opinion or '«ee' a point, 
disclaim a (negative) conclusion of the interviewer, and so on. 
A coinploto analysis of the Interviews would bo able to proV/ide 
further details about the procise conditions of such moves, 
their S[>cciflc locations, their possible order! ngs and frequencies, 
and maybe i elationships with different classes of interviewees. 
The overall strategy of what we may call 'displaying norm 
(viz. toleiance) obedience' , thus, is the ma jor^cont rolling 
^ l process in the expression of attitudes as one of the many goals 
of (iitteiview) interaction. 
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7.9. Integrative analysis , * 

In the previous sections we have analysed some interview fragments 
at several j^te^s of description: local coherence, general topics, 
stylistic and rhetorical structures, argumentation, storytelling 
and conversational! strategies . It goes without saying that these 
levels, both in production and in comprehension, interact in 
complex ways. Kt several points, Indeed, we have suggested how 

a 

local semantic functions also have a conversational function/ 

J 

how stylistic or rhetorical devices may be used in argumen- 
tation and how stories are embedded a^s justifications for opinions 
in argumentations. Yet, the level-analytical apporach, which Is 
familiar in linguistics and discourse analysis, also has its 
"** drawbacks. It does not show how a spoken follows production * 
strategies in which information at all levels <ia integrated , 
Therefore, ono could als^o take just one fragment of an interview 
and show how the properties at the various levels are inextricably 
intertwined. Given the situational context (an ' interview) , 
the local goals (giving answers to questions) and the global 
goals (cooperation and facekeeping) , the speaker needs to ex- 
press fragments of experiences and opinions, or provide new 
opinions about issues introduced by. the Interviewer. The pro- 

. duct ion process, then', cannot simply be direct expression of 
opinions, but needs' to realize several goal* at the same time. 
This is a complex interactional problem. Precise lexical choice, 
soquencing of propositions, the use of hedgin^s, setting up , 
argumentation and narrative schemata, and rhetorical effective- 
ness, are processes that must go hand in hand. This will in 

, general, as we have seen, not be a 'smooth' operation. On the 
contrary, there will be many hesitations, corrections, repairs, 
re-starts, false starts, etc. which signal the vast amount of 
information which must be controlled during execution of this 
complex conversational task. At each point, the speaker will 
get self-feedback and evaluates what has been said and how it " 
may be interpreted. This weans that corrections, denials, dis- 
claimers, and generally mitigating moves may follow opinion 
— - statements. 
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In an 'Integral* analysis, then; It ma/ be' shown how all 
such focms of Information cooporato within the conJ^Ttual con- 
^ straints of motivations and goals. Future work in this area 
will therefore have to reveal how tho discourse exhibits all 
Such interact lug processes in production and comprehension. 

7.10. Some Cognitive Implications 

After the partial discourse analysis of the interviews, we * 
now briefly have to return to the cognitive dimension. During* 
our analysis we have repeatedly made assumptions about possi- 
ble underlying 'meanings' of the respective textual properties. ~ 
At sow point* those assumptions have been blatantly impressionis- 
tic, reflecting commonsense interpretations of what a speaker 
is doing or meaning when using some textual expression. Of 
course^, given the cognitive assumptions made earlier about 
possible constraints on expressions,, and" given the fact that 
the textual properties are not ad hoc but characterise many 
of our Interviews, we do have some grounds to' formulate more 
serious hypotheses about* the relations between. cog nation and 
discourse! What, then are the cognitivo implications of our 
discourse analysis? What underlying mechanisms ahd strategies 
are 'signalled' ^by the discourse? What can We conclude about the 
representation and use of ethnic opinions and attitudes? 
Let us therefore resume the analysis of the various levels 
and see for eacti whethtr the provisional results allow such 
hypotheses . fc ' 

Ma c r estructure s . The analysis of semantic macrosfcructures, 
which represent the main topics or themes of tho interviews, 
first of all shows us the more general cognitive principle 
of higher level organisation in the production of discourse. 
Macros tructures are necessary to bo able to stay 'with' a topic 
and to organise each turn around'a semantic 'point* . And con- 
vorsoly, incomprehension, which is an Important component in 
communication aitd transmission of ethnic 'attitudes, macrostruc- 
3t3 lUr ° S * re lhC ° SSL ' nt * al 'content' which for other social parti- 
cipants remairi^ retrievable after taking par^t in a' conversation 
about ethnic minorities. Details of style and subtle qua 1 If lea- 

o 
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tions may get lost, and only the general 'themes' may be 

. remembered: 'They have td adapt to Dutch norms '^'They 
are favoureQ In housing* , 'They abuse, our social security 
system', 'They are criminal' . These propositions are macro- 
propositions. As-such they need not at all be expressed- ig a 
conversation, but they way nevertheless be ttie 'upshot' of 
what is' said, and It is this gist which is rctrievably stored 
In memory,^ and with respectwto which opinions and attitudes „ 
are formed;. Indeed, negative opinions aro part of rather 
, general negative attitudes which have a stereotypical, 

schematic structure, and will always precisely concern these 
1 mac roproposlt Ions* . These are indeed the topics the prejudiced 
conversations will be about, possibly expanded "w 1th local 
dttails and stories, which In their own right might be '„ ' 
remembered as illustrations for the general topics. . : < 

Another cognitive Implication of the tnacrostructural 
organisation of the interviews may .be .based on the sequencing 
of. topics. Topics that are spontaneously initiated suggest 
underlying relevance structures In the attitudes. As may be 
expocted within tho soclo-econonUC situation of the speakers, 

they will have a number of high level opinions* that organise. _ 

* i£f 

their experiences and opinions at a more detailed level. In 

%' 

our case* these topics are o*g« preferential treatment in 
housing, street crime, deterioration of the city, unemployment, 
and cultural differences (food, clothing, religion) . other 
topics will come up only If situational ly and personally 
relevant, e.g. oducatiort when the speaker has children at 
school. In general then we will assume, that the macrostructure 
of tho Interviews reveals first of all tho global 'contents' 
of the ct^rtTlc attitude, and secondly says something about their 
relevance structure and mutual links. * 

■ ' • \ 

Loca 1 cone ronce . Proposltlons^expressed by tho discourse may 
have dlfforont functions relative to oadi other. We have seen 
that many of those functions are correlates of the cognitive 
transformations we have postulated in section 6.2/ Thus, wo 
have found that In many cases propositions aro prosupposed, 
mostly negatlvo ones, which aro not dlroctly oxprossedj we have 
have. found that propositions can have negatlvo implications, ^ 
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can be vague, mitigate negative opinions br exaggerate positive 
ones or displace negative attributions to others, to the general 
situation or to the ethnic minorities themselves. Part of these 
semantic 'transformations' should be seen in the liglrt of the 
interaction goals of the interviews, uut precisely these strate- 
gic goals require that the speaker does not openly express 
negative opinions if those could be* interpreted as being in- 
consistent with higher norms of tolerance. Hence, the speaker * 
needs a whole battery of transformations which make underlying 
opinions less harsh or which explains them in a more favourable 
^ligl\t. in this way each proposition can be 'prepared* by apparent 
denials or concessions, and may afterwards be qualified by ~ * 

corrections, mitigating or quasi-positive evaluations. , 
These assumptions' not so much show how ethnic opinions 
aro organised, but rather how they are used in actual processes 
of communication* Of course > the implied and the presupposed 
, propositions, as well as the consistent forms' of conversationally 
J*re^evant mitigation, also suggest what the 'real 1 opinions are. 
As soon as wo find expressions of the type 'It is POSVTIVK, 
but NKGATIVE ' , we may assume that the real opinion is negative 
nnd that the prefaced clause expresses an instantiation of a 
general norm. In the cognitive production process at the local 
♦level this means that on the one hand general andjpore parti- 
cular {experience) opinions are activated, but that under'the 
m control of the general norms of 'tolerant' behaviour, such 
opinions should bo embedded in more neutral, positive or at ^' 
leant explanatory ones. And indeed, In local discourse planning 
a,ud exocutio^pheso two sometimes conflicting goals will provide 
Informntion which must he properly combined Into one sentence 
or Into subsequent sentences. Typically, then, Die general 

noun will come first, in presupposed position (sometimes 

ev»*n In subordinate clauses), invarlnbly* followed by but or yet . 
We here see that discourse production of this type can indeed 
he seen as a complex task, a problem to boj solved, in such a 
way l hat , (1 1 1 f n'retit goals must be optimally rolll nod, and this 
will Wu^ire complex, information processing In short term memory. 
As we Will see al§o for the other levels, this means, as we have 



found, extensive hesitation, repairs, 'mistakes' ,1 cot ruction. 
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Style and rhetoric . Stylistic variation in a more or less fixed 
context such as that of the interview situation will primarily 
indicate differences of a more individual nature. Thus, lexical 
choice may reflect of course differences in education and at 
the same time actual differences in emotional Or personality 
* display' or involvement. Thus, we saw that ethnic groups are 
often simply referred to by pronouns, thus avoiding concrete 
identification of specific groups, and a tendency to lump aM 
together as one group of foreigners, as the out -group, THEM. 
Next, we have observed that mitigation also pervades lexical 
choice in the negative qualifications: very seldom the *quali tying 
adjfictives or verbs are colloquailly 'harsh' (hardly any swear- 
words are used), as may be expected when talking to an unknown 
interviewer. These and other stylistic properties seem to pO'int 
to the same cognitive principles mentioned above. Pronominal 
usage suggests a ^cognitive organisation in terms of ys and 
T11BH. Mitigating expressions again suggest that underlying 
concepts are lexically realised 14 more or less tolerant 
terms during processing. And finally, the frequent use of . 
generalisations points to a strategic avoidance, during pro- 
duction, of personal opinions. Indeed, we will find, many . 
instances of neutral 'one' or *you* as generic pronouns, also 
to signal consensus of the opinion expressed. 

Related to the local semantic functions, we found,, that . a 
the rhetorical operations involved in those interviews, signal 
the underlying production strategies and the permanent inter- 
action between conflicting goals. Rhetorical devices are used 
to effectively reach a communicative goal, in our case to ex- 
press opinions in ncceptablo terms and,t possibly , even to con- 
vince the interviewer. Perhaps the most significant figures 
of speech used in our interviews, then, are 1 1 totqjj|lundor- % 
statement) and exaggeration (overstatement) , TypicaTCy, nearly 
all negntive opinions will be formulated in forms of an "under- 
statement, and the positive ones in an overstatement. The cogni- 
tive function of these operations is clear: it allows the speaker 
to express an opinion. hut to do so in a form which is sometimes 
non-committal, aneKwhich cannot be. used * against him', e.g. ns 
a racist form of tnlk, whereas overstatement of positive ova- ^ 
luations first emphasises the tolerance of the speaker and 
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secondly »<* to^peak neutralises passible negative opinions 
, expressed In the.-oaiau context, fndoed, the cognitive implica- 
c lions we discuss -here are not limited to production, but should 
„ also be seen 'from the point of view of comprehension: the .hearer 
should construct not only a refwresentat ion- of the discburse and 
of the opinions of the speaker, but will also construct a pod el 
of the speaker, and the way the speaker expresses him- or her- 
self will vitally contribute to the construction of this model 
Tie style e'est l'homme mtae*). 

Another rhetorical operation with interesting cognitive 
implications is contrast. Many of the interviews show a con- 
sistent tendency to construct actions, events and situations, 
not only around the focal group concepts (us and THEM) , buUalso 
around the contrast, or even the conflict of goals, interests, 
norms, habits, values, behaviour of these groups. S6, we w411 
have it that explicitly or implicitly each property or behaviour 
-of the outgroup is {negatively) compared to that of <the ingroup: 
we work hard, they don'ti we don't yet housing , the y do, etc. 
This operation seems to suggest , first, a binarjl(s£ructure ' in 
group schemata, involving the many points where differences or 
opposition /in involved. Not so much the properties or ^fche beha- 
viour whicWs general or similar to that of US will be part of 
the typicAl group schema, but rather the 'deviant 1 information. 

7 ft r 

Also, tho rhetorical operation suggests --dfue to its essentially 
strategic and interactional nature-- underlying procesaes'in 
the use/and the expression of opinions. If the speaker merely 
would eA«pre«;s what the others do or not do, the effect is less 
convincing- pfcrhaps: stating that the others have late parties 
at night is certainly more negative as soon "as it is combined 
with the Information that WB have to get up early in the morning 
to gof to work. In conversation, thus, such a device sets off 
the difference and the conflict involved ( and may therefore 
leadf to o? responding representation of the 'problem' in the 



^.^^"A^H 1 Acumen tat ion i 3 primarily a cognitive schema 
fiigned to discourse intended to show the truth or plausible 
ty of a statement. This means that during production - a speaker 
iy well find that the mere, express lori of an opinion is not 



convincing enough, Hence the need t^a supply facts, experiences, 
general norms and valuesT^nd in geneff^ reasons Tor the opinion. 

erestlng from 

a persuasive point of view, whereby the he am. is provided 

further grounds for the comprehension and accepc^ce of a 

statement* Also it shows what kind of information a%5j>eaker 

uses to support an opirt'ion^or attitude. It shows how fi^pr she 

views the social situation, which properties of.ethnic 

rities are taken a»- 'objective 1 ground for forwLng an opinic 

and in general what the 'logic* is behind the opinions, attltu 

. and the ways they are communicated. Indeed, the arguments used 

*• 

as premises are themselves often stereotypical* scarce housing, 

~>* 

unemployment, cultural 'strangeness ',* and in general lack of ad- 
aptation are used as generalised premises to make a point , 
about specific groups. And conversely, some few personal or 
indirect' experiences with neighbours are taken as sufficient 
grounds for generalised negative., opinions. The traditional 
characterisation of Stereotypes and prejudice as 'overgenera- 
lisations* can be substantiated in more detail if in effect we, 
analyse in detail the argumentative strategies! used by social 
members to present or to defend their opinions;. And finally, 
the more concrete premises used as reasons for generalised 
opinions, show something about on the one hand the hierarchical 

relations between opinions (what follows from what?) , and on 

* / 
the other hand Indicates more specifically the salient contents 

of the situation models people have about their interactions 

with minorities*. 'Concrete experiences, thus represented, will 

typically be activated as moves in a strategic argumentation. 



Stories . This link between discourse structure and the contents 

7 « 

of episodic memory, is especially clear in stories used in the 
interviews. Nothing more convincing, and nothing better memo- 
rable than a 'good story 1 . Hence, a story w£ll usually come up 
to make a point. ^n an argumentation. Id the general topic of 
housing is* ? active, the general opfnioni^thoy ruin their apart- 
ments' may be implicitly or expl icitly^' expressed. As support 
for such an opinion *|detailgU picture, may be sketched about 
what the speaker has seen wj/tli his/her own eyes. 

Another relevant aopecC of storytelling is tlffc very structure 
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of, stories. They conventionally should be about some interesting 
and 'deviant 1 event. Hence, deviant behaviour, such as aggression, 

* conflicts, strange habits (slaughtering sheep in the back of a 
car), oiid the way people threaten our daily life, are 'excellent' 

""^©replications for narrative structures. Host classically,, the • * 

outgroup, or some outgroup member , can in that case play thQ 

, role of the vilai i, and the ingroup (or we, or I) v the rc^le of " 

t tie. hero or the victim. Conflict, constrasts, fights, and * ". 

strange, events are the dynamics of such stories. This seems 
( to suggest that story ^structure also exhibits the cognitive 
organisation of optnWis and attitudes. Social reality, indeed, 
c«in be represented *s an ongoing 'play*, with different roles, 
those of vilalns and hero* or, victims, vlth classical conflicts 
and stereotypical actiqns. The scenario for events or interactions 
with ethnic minorities, thus, seems to* be part of the situation 
model .we have Mid perhaps even of the general attitude. 

* * * r 

—~ * * 

Convers ational strategies. Mi the structures and strategic^ 
mentioned above are organised in the overall structure and 
strategies of adequate dialogue. We have repeatedly observed 
^that the speaker has to perform such that two, sometimes, 
conflicting goals are realised, viz. present opinions in a 
plausible but convincing way and at the same time prespnt hiio- 
or herself as a reasonable, likeable and non-racist person. 
We have found that' the local semantic functions, the style and 
the rhetoric, the argumentation and the stories all contribute 
to the effective enactment of the conversational moves that - 
lead to such goals. More specifically, we foun<ft in the conver- % 
sat ions that people have a real 'hard time* to perform the 
task 'on line*. They will hesitate, repeat, correct, repair, ' 

N 

mako false starts, etc. to f^nd the precise formulation which 
satisfies both strategies. Indeed, the conversational procedures 
clearly exhibit some of thc^f uridamoVktal properties of production. 
* The permanent hesitations indicate not Just 'trouble* Jn 
formulating, bjit rather trouble in formulating the adequate 
and acceptable answer and hence signal social .norms. 
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In .cognitive terms, as we saw earlier, this means that propositions 
retrieved on-line from attitude schemata , and from episodic models 
( concrete personal^ experiences or stories about these) are per- 
manently men i to red Ijv representations jof social norms and interac- 
tion norms, represented during the dialogue in the control system. 
In order to be able to participate in -the dialogical interaction, 
we must also assume that speakers have a model of the current 
context and the the current interaction going on^— besides of. 
course- a representation of the dialogue, otherwise post hoc 
mitigation' and correction would be impossible, among many other 
things. This model of the current interaction will also feature 
a partial model of the interviewer and this will allow the 
speaker to formulate opinions injsnctT*a way that they are? * 
optimal moves in the complex Action of *convincing* the inter- " 
viewer. As soon^as t a speaker would be engaged in an encounter 
with friends who share his or her opinions./ this model of the 
other speech participant is much more complete. In that case • 
the role of persuasion is much less prominent: -stories about 
personal experiences with ethnic minorities or the ttfe;oxpr^&aion » 
of opinions in that case serve the social function of maintaining 
the social links witluothcr members of the in-group, or rather 
with the 'inner in-group* f by confirming shared beliefs, 
opinions and values. Znteractionally it is important in the 
interviews though that the speaker shows cooperation with the 
interviewer, and therefore^we indeed find several, moves of 
apparent agreement. These are those propositions attributed to 
(and maybe * in fact expressed by) the interviewer, to which iff' 
a next move the BUT-move follows. Such strategic moves Indeed 
suggest how product ion, talc e a place as a function of an inter- 
action of own opinions and beliefs of interviewers as represented 
in the model of the communicative context. Note that these 
cognitive hypotheses appear plausible in the light of our 
cognitive model of discourse comprehension and', production, 
but that a full scale cognitive model of conversational inter- 
action does not yet exist. We have 'only begun to grasp the com-' 
plexity of, the task of keeping track", during processing, *of 
own and other's local moves, of the content of the discourse N 
so far, of the speech acts, of the interactional moves and of 
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the whole communicative context. Here it is not only relevant 
that opinions *r«» notched with general norm's and values, but 
at the saute time that talk about them must be matched with 
norms and values of cooperative and yet effectful conversational 
interaction. 
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0. Conclusions and open problems 
* 

8:t. In this preliminary study of the othnic attitudes about minorities 
in the Netherlands and of the ways these are expressed in inter- 
views we ha^vo sketched a cognitive model for the representation 
and the use of prejudice. This inquiry, has been placed first 
of all within the framework of our earlier work on cognitive/ 
processes of discourse comprehension and especially .on the role 
of opinions and attitudes in understanding. Secondly, jft^has been 

^ 0 emphasised that such a ^cognitive model Should be inserted in a 
more complex model of social interaction among groups, ifjat is, 
it has been assusxjd that the ethnic beliefs of, Dutch people are 
formed, transformed and: used within the wider his tor leal- and 
socio- cult lira I context of colonial history; and'- culturally 
transmitted beliefs* through conversation, text books and 
literature) about e thni'c. group in the former colonies. More 
in particular it has been shown that ethnic attitudes in the 
last thirty years have be.cn shaped in a\ socio-economic context 
of immigration of foreign workers and people from Surinam who 
are perceived, especially in the seventies;, ais competitors for 
scarce housing 4 and job resources. Data from survey research * 
about opinions regarding ethnic minorities suggest that at least 
half of the population has or*,or loss negative attitudes about 
at least some* aspect of the presence of uuch minorities in the 
Dutch social structure. 

Against this background elements of a model of social 
cognition were formulated, such as propetties of the processes 
underlying the understanding of events and social actions, as well 
as the group schemata developed during direct or indirect inter- *" 
actions w'ith ethnically different groups. Data drawn from non- 
directed Interviews suggest what the opinions are about ethnic 
minorities and what the Underlying relevance .structure .is of 
such opinions ,^ore importantly. Suggestions have en made y ; 
about the ways such opinions are actually used In processes of 
^ evaluation, and how. such .Opinions maybe transformed during expression 
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0.2. Nexjr, we have sketched a cognitive model of discourse processing, 
, and In particular of discourse production in dialogical contexts. 
It hos been shown that discourse processing Is a strategic operation 
In which three types of information are concurrently managed, 
vii. information from the ongoing dialogue (such as current 
macrostructural topic and previous moves), information f routine 
social context and the comuunicati vo interaction, and presupposed 
beliefs, such as knowledge, opinions and attitudes. 

A systematic discourse analysis of the interviews was 
given in .order to highlight first of all the ways opinions are 
expressed in discourse and to show the sometimes autonomous Con- 
straints of effective and appropriate conversational interaction. 
Thus, we have reviewed how topics (semantic macros t ructuies) 
are introduced and connected, what topics are most relevant, 
and how such topics organise the lower level semantic informa- 
tion expressed in the subsequent turns, moves, speech acts and 
sentences of a dialogue. Similarly, we have seen that local 
coherence is obtained by a number or principles in which each 
sentence or ntovc can be assigned a specific function relative 
to previous or following sentences ojf' moves (e.g. mitigation, 
presupposition, contrast, or displacement). Stylistic cues were 
analysed to show what the actual variation can be in the lexical 
and syntactic formulation of underlying opinions, whereas rheto- 
rical structures were described in terms of their effectless 
in get t fug across such opinions (e.g. by operations of under- 
statement and overstatement, quasi 'he si tation, contrast, etc.). 
It appeared that socially 1 tricky* opinions such as thosw about 
ethnic minorities will often require argumentation, that is the 
display of a number of reasons, facts, assumptions or other 
'evidence* which makes opinion conclusions plausible and defen- 
sible. Part of such argumentations, typically, constitute storios 
about personal experiences, in which the behaviour of ethnic 
minorities, conflicting interactions, grievances, and inter- 
pretations t>f the social context can be formulated in terms of 
personal contacts. And finally, all these structures are embedded 
witjiln the complex framework of conversational strategies, in 
which there is competition between the goal of self 'Expression 
ami the goal of cooperative interview Interaction and positive 
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impression formation. It has appeared that at all these levels 
'of analysis similar underlying meanings and functions can be ' 
detected, from the choice of words and the conversational hesi- 
tations (repairs, corrections, pauses, errors, etc.) to the 
semantic functions of sentences, the stylistic and rhetorical 
devices, the macro-topics and their ordering, to the conversa- 
tional strategies. Thus, we found a consistent pattern of 
leaving presuppositions implicit, being indirect", vagueness, 
mitigation and understatement, establishing contrast between 
/ US and THEM, of attribution of negative properties to others or 
to the social situation, of positive selfTpresontation (or 
self-victimisation), of awareness of socially desirable norms 
and values, and' of denial of negative attributions, to name only 
these. ^ 

Secondly, we have tried to link ail these discourse features 
vith 'underlying' properties of the representation and the use 
of opinions* and we found some confirmation of the earlier hypo- 
theses about the transformation of opinions during expression. 
We have found that opinions can be drawn from general attitudes 
as well as from situation models, and we have seen that during 
production the expression of opinions is permanently monitored 
by general social norms and values about ethnic attitudes them- 
selves as well as about the admissible ways of expressing these 
in social situations.. Thus, the social strategies of adequate 
cooperation in dialogue— and indirectly of coping with an -im- 
portant social issue ('living with ethnically different groups')-- 
thus seems reflected in the interplay of a complex system of 
cognitive strategies;' how can we express our opinions and at 
the same time come across as a reasonable person? The conver- 
sational structures are rather subtle indications of this under- 1 
lying process of problem solving. « 
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0.3. Within tho larger context of studies about racism and prejudice, 
our study has |X>rh#i>8 suggested some new ways of dealing with 
some Important components of these complex phenomena. More than 
in roost other studies even our preliminary analysis has gone into 
the details of a model of social cognition, by specifying the 
kind of cognitive units, forms of organisation, processes and 
strategies and general memory constraints which determine the 
{trail's ) formation of group schemata, stereotypes and negative 

r 

ethnic attitudes. Instead of doing experimental resoarch about 
such cognitive processing, we have tried to find evidence. for 
such underlying processes in the respective structures of in- 
terview discourse. That is, more than in other studies we have 
analysed the details of the ways such personal (though socially 
shared and formed) beliefs become apparent and hence social. 
We thereby were able to get some insight into one of the impor- 
tant vaya ethnic attitudes show up in (conversational) interaction, 

and how they can be 'learned*'*, spreaded and accepted in social 
9? 

groups. 

* 

Yet, theso are only first. steps. Even- within the boundaries^ 
of our own theoretical purponeu* perhaps more questions have come 
up than actually solved. As such*, that Is fine: this study is 
also meant to generate new ways of dealing with prejudice and 
rat: Ism, not only from a cognitive but also from a social potnt 
of view, l.ct us therefore try to formulate a number pf problems 
which need much further research, both theoretical and empirical : 

a. ethnic attitudes are (trans-) formed In aooio-cul tural contexts. 
This means that a full understanding of prejudice in the Nether- 
lands requires a more thorough, descriptive and* theoretical, 
analysis of race relations — and their history — in this 
country. We know scandalously little about the history and 
actual forms of ethnocentr Ism, prejudice and racism In butch 
culture and society. 

b. The data for this preliminary study were not socially based 
in the sense that interviews were systematically collected 

In different urban and non-urban settings or neighborhoods, 
or among people from different social categories (age, gender, 
educatloo, profession, status, income, etc.), In order to 
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give a qualitative analysis of the interviews with people 
of difforont backgrounds, we may be able to*'provide the necessary 
deeper insight Into variable prejudice structures and strategies 
of expression and * handling 1 than, the (few) survey data we have. 

Whatever recent work in psychology and Al has provided about 
structures and processes of discourse and the role of beliefs, 
there are still many white spots 6n the cognitive map. Our * 1 
discussion about the organisation of opinions and attitudes, 
in particular those related to group schemata, is still very 
much tentative and incomplete. We simply do not have a full- 
scale model of person and group representation, and we know 
still virtually nothing aboujj. the internal structures and 
external relations of >a system of (ethnic) attitudes. 

m \ t * 

Similarly , how attitudes, and opinions are actually used during 
processing, e.g. in-discoursc production, but also in the parti' 
cipation in social events, is a problem we only .know some gross 
principle* about. We only can guess about the precise- strategies 
in which people handle (ethnic) opinions, discourse structures 
and communicative context Information at the same time* and how 
they go about realising different, and sometimes conflicting 
goals during interviewing and, more in general, during conversa- 
tion and interaction. 

We have made some nuggeatlons about the links between Such 
a cognitive model of ethnic ^attitudes and a social model of * 
pro Judicevand racism, e.g. by showing how the i expression of 
opinions Is an essential part Of consensus formation, group 
solidarity and racist interaction, and by showing how social 
categories, such as persons, actions, and groups are cognl- 
lively represented, and thus determines all social interact iotr. 
However, those were moro suggestions. Representations of social 
context and structure are no more than skeletal, whereas we know 
barely nothing about the social conditions and constraints on 
opinio 1 )) transmission in everyday interaction and' talk. We still 
haye to investigate when, where, how and under what conditions 
people will typlcaUly talk about ethnic issues. 
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£. Ami finally, tins vety di scour tw; analysis performed here is 
•still very fragmentary. The various levels are know*and have 

* been investigated in socne .detail in more general terms in many* 
previous studies, but we know very little about specific dis- 
course types, such as, interviews and dialogues about parti- 
cular issues, such as «$thnic*experiences. At several points 
(such as in the analysis of local semantic functions) we simply 
had to invent a list of functional categories in order to 
relevantly account for our data. We way assume that similar 
functions also appear in dialogues about other topics. What 

we need, thus, is a theory of discourse analysis which is much 
wore articulated in! order to account for the kind of language 
+ data we are *i>ere "conf ronted with. Such a theory cannot be 

monodisp Unary. We have seen that many o£\ the discourse 
levels and categories investigated on the one hand appear 
^' to he 1 faked to underlying cognitive structures and processes, 
wherea* on the* other hand they axe simply instantiations of 
J moie general social principles of interaction.. Discourse, 

^oojiitinn aiul social structure may up to a pertain point he 

* studied In thoi'r own eight, hut as soon as we have to deal 

with concrete issues such as prejudice, a strict multidisci- ^ 
1*1 hiary abroach is imperative: social structure and tjlfcor- 
action must be also assigned a cognitive basis and be studied 
^ » in particular* for its actual manifestations, e.g. as discourse, 
wheicas on the other hand cognitions come about, are trans- 
*■ formed and ust*d in contexts of social interaction, often via 

* discourse. The complexities involved,, hence, can only be under- 
stood if our model of prejudice represents all these reiation- 
■*» ship*. This study sketches only :.6me outlines for r.uch a model. 

(. 

Host -of the work must ntlll bo done. » 

St 

.0 4. A final remaik. Our study is very theoretical and descriptive. 

It, does shod some light about prejudice in the Netherlands, nut it 

*\ doei not, provide even one suggestion how prejudice- could be avoided 

t 

, or Inf luencod .In a more positive direction of mutual tolerance. 
From our study however it may have become clear that the (trans-) 
format inn and social manifestation of prejudice in nn' ext reiuely _ 
h » < ootpl ex phenomenon. There iu no way simple policies can change 
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such intricate and deep-se'ated attitudes and racist" ideologies. 
We have found further confirmation of the old insight that ethnic 
attitudes are closely related with emotional 'stuff' such as 
fear, anger and agression related to socio-econoruical situations 
(housing, work, social security) everyday interaction (street, 
slvops, neighbours) and cultural differences and conflicts. 
Hence, in order *to change prejudices we must change huge attitu- 
dinal and ideological systems, and to change these we need* to 
♦change their social basis: the 'economical situation, everyday, 
interaction, and so on. No wonder actual policy will often make 
the shortcut and impose nprms (viz. laws) for action first, so 
that often attitudes will follow. This also holds for the* Dutch 
situation. Without adequate anti-racist and anti-discrimination 
laws, without the thoroughly - implemented anti-racist organisa- 
tion and actions of the institutions (government, parliament, 
•local authorities) themselves, there is no hope that people 

on their, own will let prevail social norms above the c<3^ 
straints of, the sometimes difficult, socio-economic situation. 

In this light, though, our study is less distant, from what 
really goes on in Dutch e tlm^jt^fcotions . We have come to Rnow 
a Jittle bit about how^^^^Jui to chlorous people thinj^ and talk 
about ethnic m 1 n o r i t ff s/ This means that we have at least some- 
educated guesses about, how* ethnic prejudice is socially formed, 
spreaded, influenced, shared, communicated, and accepted. Obviously / 
- the rest of the story has to come from analyses ^of the media, 
school text books a'ld lessons, literature aitd comics books, 
and institutional discourse. Since'in the Netherlands the latter 
are however seldom overtly racist, it is abound hypothesis 
that prejudice spreads mainly through informal communication: 
the ii>ed i a in this respect are providing only the 'data' used 
in the aclual formation of opinions and attitudes. 

Thori is another jpofnt in which the study of prejudice and 
talk is relevant. Ethnic minorities suffer front many forms of , 
discrimination, e.g. in f.indvhg jobs, housing and adequate service 
or by ^discriminatory interaction on the street, in shops or 
i/stitutions. There can be 'no doubt that an important part of 
the discrimination felt by them comes from talk: the kind of 
topics, ways of address, politeness cues, speech acts, and 
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strategics of conversation, nay all show -*--*s we have seen-- the 
underlying opinions and attitudes of the speaker. It is well known 
from the history of the study of racism that people very often do 
not do what they say, and conversely, s'tfaply because action is » 
a function of mnch wore than just 'isolated* opinions. Yet, 
discriminatory talk is action, and we have reason to believe , 
*that ethnic minorities suffer from it no lesS^than from other 
kinds of discriminatory behaviour. 
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NOl*ES 



In tills study many issues and several disciplines are addressed 
and It is therefore impossible to fully account for all relevant' 
curlier work. Therefore the references given in these n6tes have' 
been limited to some essent iaPstudiles providing the background 
of the discussion ip this paper. The reader 1 should consult these 
studies for further references.. 



1. Although It indeed seems the case that prejudice is usually* 
assigned to individual porsons, It does i/ot mean that group, 
prejudice is not an everyday concept. Notably, the ethnic mi- 
nor i»tios themsel ves^wi il of course in this way rightfully use 
the term In order to qualify attitudes of the white Dutch majo- 
rity. In everyday usage among members'of this majority though*, 
a distinction will he made between people who are nore or less 
prejudiced and people who are not. We will see below that In a 
theoretical analysis it may become clear that prejudice, 'though 
Individually variable in its forms and man i festaJtlons, is a group 
phenomenon. 

2. The term 'social cognition' has been recently used more and more 

to denote, the sppclflc object of study of y a 'cognitive social psychology*. 
(Car i oil v Payne, I976 j Wver ft Carlston, 1979 ; Kiser , 1900 ; Zajonc, i960) 

^3. Wo use the word 'social attitude' here to emphasise that pre- 
judice Is not, or at least not merely, a 'personal' attitude. 
Most tecent work on prejudice, stresses this social dimension 
of prejudice, at least since All port's classical study (1 954), 
which is still the most comprehensive theoretical statement. 
See also Dettelhelm ft Janowitz (1964), and the surveys hy f 
Clumsier (1976) and Ashmore & Del Broca Ut976) for details and 

* fut titer references. , s 

4 ( . Por a recent review of, work on the acquisition of racial attitudes 
(In children), see Katz (1976} . There seems to be less work on 
the acquisition of prejudice by adults „ *% 

< 

5- The role of discourse and communication in the (trans-) formation 
of prejudice has often been mentioned but little studied from a 

, systematic {>oint of view, If we disregard, for the moment labora- 1 
^ toty studies using texts In the experimental manipulation o£ 
piojndice Especially texl.l>ooks and the media, have received 
'attention, though, as possible coiununlcat i ve channels for the, * 
distribution of prejudice. Bee nartmann I Husband (197i) for 
the media. Wotk on prejudice in textbooks is mostly of the 
content aqdlytic typo and does not Investigate possible effect h 
(for which we again* refer to Katz's study, 1976) k 

6, Few classical Rttxjtes seem to explicitly frame a theory of prejudice 

\\\ terms of person and group/ interact Ion, and yet, most descriptive , 

• work on the eveiyday real'itles of racism precisely provide the {Jata 

for such a theoretical f ramowork . * A clear group- Inl fractional paradigm is 
t^o wotk of TAjfcl, now collected in Tajfel (I9fil). 
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7« 'though closely related to the -problem of (inter-group) interaction, 
situations have not been systematically studied as 'contexts' for 
prejudice. Por general and theoretical statements about the role 
of the' situation on interaction, see Argyle, Purnham ft Graham (1981). 

8. That prejudice is systematically related to social arid institutional 
Structures has been shown in many studies, e.g. Allport (1954), 
Simpson ft Yinger ( 1972) j see the survey of Chesler (1976) and 
the recent/ introduction by Blalock (1982). *» 

9. The relations between Dutch (colonial) history and the growth 
Of prejudice and racism in the Netherlands have npt yet been 
systematically investigated. Por a number of ' historical remarks, 
see Bagley (1973) . ' 

10. * For a brief comparison of the historical backgrounds of racism 
^Vly Europe, see Kiernan (1982). 

11. This statement requires some qualification. First, when /e talk 
about adults, we mean those who grew up before the iiivnigra t ion • t 
of "large groups of foreigners in the^ Netherlands (at tKe end 
of the fourties until the seventies). Secondly, although socia- *' 
lisation might not explicitly have been »in terms of ethnic group 
differences, contacts or conflicts, ther\ may well have been mOjjre 
implicit attitude formation in family and peer groups relative 
to ethnically different groups. Thus, the media, literature and 

. textbooks (see below) *may well; have had some feedhack in primary 
+ social isation, practices, such as family talk about relevant racial, 
issues. And finally, the very 'white' homogeneity of Dutch society 
until the 1950- ies must have* 1 created a 'Jore or less conscious self- 
image about Dutch and white ethnicity. That it was admitted and f 
understood so late that, after immigration of Winy hundreds; of 
thousands of 'foreigners*, the Netherlands in fact had become 
a multi-ethnic society, may be an indication of this deep- 
rooted feeling about this country to be essentially 'white' and 
for Dutch people only. And it would be hard to believe that such 
a form of ethnic consciousness would ilot also have been formed 
during primary socialisation. 

12*. Por a description of Dutch social structure and its reaction 
to ethically different groups, see Oagley (1973). it should be 
emphasised however that this study, due to its comparative nature, 
gives a much too positive picture of Dutch prejudice and- racism, 
even for the end of the sixties (the time of the* f ieldwork) . 
Oagley' s methods of research simply did not allow to fully grasp 
the everyday i nteraction *of racial reality in the Netherlands. 
Even lt_ the situation was, In some respects, more positive than 
in England, prejudice and everyday racism did occur frequently 
enough..* For & more recent investigation, ot Moluccans, see Veenman ft Jans*g 

> 4 t (1981 

13.. See the remarks in note 11. 

/ ' 
14 . See ReijuGers (1969) for a historical study of the situation of 

Jews fn/the Netherlands, and for a critical assessment of the 

, £ request lack- of the often assumed tolerance r|gar\ing* )ews 



In ihih country . 

/ *" 
Jn auothor preliminary Investigation within the larger research 

gramme about "Ethnic Minorities In Discourse", we have 4 analysed 
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the portrayal of ethnic minorities in Dutch secondary school 
textbooks (history, social science, geography) , and found that 
even inUfhe newer editions minority groups and.J.ssues were not 
or only superficially treated. The problem of^raclsm was pri- 
marily discussed for the USA and South-Africa . If the Netherlands 
has become a multi-ethnic society, this certainly does not yet 
show up in textbooks. For a summary of the preliminary results, v 
see van Di Jk 4 Span inks (1981). t 

» 

16. For a* study of (children's) literature and the portrayal of 
'ethnic minorities In the Netherlands, see Redmond (1900). ^ 

17. There tias been little research into the issue of the representation 
of ethnic minorities in mass media discourse in the Netherlands. 
Bovenketk 4 Uovenkerk-Teerink^did a study about Surinamese' and 
Antliinaiis in^the press, paying attention, especially to the 
mentiton of ethnic/national background in crTme reporting. 

See ijovenkerk (1970). In the framework of two courses we have 
,tk>ne a more general study of the portrayal of ethnic mindrities 
In the press. Except again for the mention of ethnic or national 
oilgin in .crime news in some conservative and popular newspapers, 
wo did not find forms of explicit racism, but more subtle forms 
of negative presuppositions, implications and suggestions, as * 
well as tumoral Ignorance, at the moment, of* ethnic groups and , 
their problems. In general^ though it may he said that the 
average newspaper reader will, on the basis of % the information, 
make associations between foreigners and a number of social 
problem*. «uch as housing, work and general Immigration policies. 
Results of these studies will be^reported in a study now in prepa- 
ration on -News in the Netherlands", in which also reporting of 
* squatters will be analysed. 

18. Of all is*5uo«? related to ethnic minorities iif the HeUierlands, 
' education Is perhaps given most attention, There has been an 

extensive government policy statement (positive in Intention, 
but *crit iclsed by minority groups .because of its lack of con- 
crete — financial, and other— Implementation),. Publication in 
this area Is extensive, but >we will not try to mention all 
relevant reports, policy statements, and journal articles here. 
Much of this is at the level of practical everyday work with 
"'h I -cultural" (as It Is'still- of ten called) education in 
(pi imaiV) schools. ^ * ' 

. y 

19. lk»i;plt** the considerable number of studies about ethnic minorities' 
i • and immigration in the Netherlands, there has been little wor)^ 

on discrimination and racism. 'Only In 1970, it was Kovenkerk 
who published a number of earlier studies by himself and his 
associates,* to domoiuUrat© everyday discrimination patterns 
lit housing, work, police attitudes, etc. Some. more work Is 
on its way now, but still far from comparable with the 
rich tradition in England In the study of discrimination. 

: is i . 
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20. A few riots with racial causes or context took place some '•years 
ago in a suburb of Rotterdam and in a well-known^ 'minority/ 
quafcter in The Hague. See Bouw, PonseTaar 4 ( Nelissen (1901). 

21. There are a large number of smajl ultrarconservat Ive and 
fascist groups In the Netherlands though. See Bouw, bonselaar 

i Mt Neilssen for details. Especially one party, the^, M Neder landse 
VoiksHJnie N (Netherlands Popular Union), has received a lot of 
(critical) attention In the press and collected some thousands 
of votes/ especially In th% Hague. They never managed to get 
a seat in the town council though, nor a seat in parliament In 
the last elections. At present there have beeir.several law- 
suits against the party, and its current competitor (Centrum- ^ 
Parti j>. According to Dutch law they can not be forbidden to 
participate IrTche elections (and they do so *now on a name-* 
less list) . but In May 1982, a judge In Amsterdam ruled that 
their propaganda, in which frequent mention is. made ajx>ut the 
negative role of ' foreigners' in the Netherlands, is not allowed 
to mention 'untrue'/lbvcjts, or facts "put of context" about ethnic 
minorities. x ^ • 

22. That prejudice is not ar sufficient condition for discriminatory 
action, has been shown many fcimes»in the 11 terature, • after ♦ 
1* Piere's Initial study .( 1934) .* See also Kutner, Wilklns 

.4 Yarrow (1973/1952), Trlandls (1974). £or a more general 
treatment about the relations pe.tween attitudes and 'behaviour', 
see Cushman 4 McPhee (1980). , 
i 

23. The important role of 'definitions of the situation' by social # 
members has been stressed in much .recent work in spclal psychology 
and micro-sociology . See Argyle et al. <(l901i 36 ff.) for 
survey of this Issue. See also Drlttan (1973). 

24. This mutual categorisation and evaluation of 'social members 

has recolved attention "from several points of view, lx>th In 9 
•tlreories of Inter-personal perception and attraction (see 
Eiser, 1980. for survey), and in micro- socio logy (see e.g. t 
Brlttan, 1973). ■ [ r 

25. For a detailed analysis of situational factors, see Argyle et al . (1981). 

26. Especially in» ethnomethodology it has been emphasised that social 
Structure should be analysed in terms of members* categories. 
See e.g. Turner (1974) and Mehan 4 Wood (1975). Thes,o researchers 
however would certainly not engage in evaluative or critical i Q W 
researoh on topics such as prejudice and discrimination, bat -L v-* 
ratn^r study the everyday mechanisms involved In dealing with 

others (and institutions) - 

27. The role of economic* competition has ^frequently been studied as 

ai) important factor of ptejudice and racism. For, & recent survey, » 
see Dlalock (1902) . i * . 

28. ' There Is no systematic study of tone role of the churches in 

This Netherlands in the-ethnic situation. For sonje remarks, 
see Uagley (1973) . 1 , 

• • ■ , ^ 

29. See note 21. . * V"* M , , 
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The legal situation of (anti- ) dlscr iraination In the Motherlands Is 
somewhat confused. Of course, discrimination dn*the basis of religion, 
sex, or race is constitutionally prohibited, and the penal code also 
*Hj»s anti discrimination paragraphs. Given the completely new ethnic 
situation in the Nether 1 ands from the fifties onwards, however, no 
special laws have been made to counter racial or ethnic discrimina- 
tion. A recent project for an anti-discrimination law was especially 
dealing with cUscr iminat ion on" the basis of sex or kinds of sexual 
orientation (e.g. homosexual! ty) and prohibits discrimination on the 
job and In services. Due to a concerted action of conservative forces 
in the churches (which for. instance want to keep the right to not * 
hi~re homosexuals or unmarried people living together as teachers in 
religious schools), this v law might eventually not make it in parlia- 
ment (where the christian democrats have decisive power). The current 
laws,** then, provide for cases of racial discrimination, but there is 
for Instance not a possibility --as required by the United Nations — 
that racist parties should be forbidden. There is a fierce debate 
at the moment whether such parties should he allowed to participate 
in the elections Decisions of various legal or administrative bodies 
have been ambiguous 01 conflicting in this matter. See Ars Aegui (1901) 

1 1 J.s we 11 'known that the police, especially in the larger towns, 
such as Amsterdam, has been far from mild JLn the treatment of 
ethnic minority (especially black) suspects of crimes or misdemeanors. 
See F.nmeijer ft i.uning (1970) for the racial prejudices of policemen 
in A^nterdam. , 

The situation of the nedla regarding ethnic minorities Is somewhat 
ambivalent On the one* hand, i butch newspapers and TV ate cer- 
tainly not openly racist, at least much less so than some English 
popular newspapers (see Hart man ft Husband, 1974% Fownier et al. 
1970). One popular newspaper, d e Teleqraaf , which is conservative, 
is well-known for mentioning the ethnic background of defendants 
in crimes of violence (see also Dovenkerk, 1970, for an earlier 
stvidy of this Issue). °0n the whole', however, newspapers will have, 
a ra'ther liberal stance regarding ethnic minorities, but will .at 
the same time report the ethnic situation at least in terms of 
1 problems ' .(for the majority) . N These social 'facts* (e.g. of 
iinungrat ion), may well be used, by readers as 'evidence' for the negative 
altitudes about minorities. A study about <%thnlc minorities in 
the press, conducted 'by a group of students and myself, will be 
roix^rted shortly. # 

^Also the attitude of the unions about ethnic minorities has been 
amblvSleivt in the Netherlands. Of course they do not endorse racist 
positions, hut in tJie light of growing unemployment their members 
will hardly allow extensive pos it ive> dC/tion 'for the tights of 
foreign woikers .* See van de Velde ft van velzen (1970). 

Tor a general picture of rncism in the Netherlands, see Dovenkerk 
ted. )( 1970) . Whereas 'terms such as 'prejudice' and 'discrimination 1 
ar*e generally accepted as 9xpressions of ethnic attitudes and action, 
there has been some reluctance to accept a term suclr as 'racism', 
which for many butch people is associated with fascism or South- 
Afr&an ' apai (held* , or with small right wing racist parties. It 
ir H, A ia understood tl«rts.«ven the smaller everyday actions of 
d m I/ 0 " 1110 " 0,0 P ort of & more general racial attitude as soon 
aiLfyiv^rtloiis ar0 t>«8 e<l °» colour djf graces. 
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35. For further data about immigration in the sixties and seventies, 
see e.g. WRR (1979), van Amersfoort (1974) and Schumacher (1900). 

36» For studies about the language difficulties of children of foreign 
immigrants, see e.g. Appcl efral. (eds.)(l900) and Vermeer (ed.) 
(1901) . 

.37. For the' immigration and position of earlier groups of foreign 
workers, such as Italians and Spaniards^ see Bagley { 1973) , 
WRR (1979), Schumacher (1900) and van Amersfoort (1974). 

JO. Immigration from Indonesia, the former Dutch East Indies, has 
taken place after its independence in 1940 and thdnbghout the 
fifties. It has bee^n especially the group of Moluccans, who 
always fought for an independent state, o*f the South Moluccans, 
which has remained more or less socially separate in Dutch society. 
See Bagley (1973) for details, though he seems tcAuiideres timate , 
. as elsewhere in his book, the prejudices and Che discrimination 
towards Indonesians among the Dutch population. In the recent 
Lagendijk (1980) report, negative attitudes towards Moluccans 
score rather high* Sec aJ.so veenman ft Jansroa (1901). 

39. The cognitive 'approach to prejudice in social psychology has 
always been part of a larger study of prejudice, after the • 
early exaoiple of Allport ( 1954) Notions stic'h as attitude, 

- categorisation, stereotypes', and inter-gr6up perception are 
typical elements of such ^a cognitive approach (see. e.g. Jones, 
1972). For the most consistent recent development in the cognitive 
social psychology of prejudice and racism, see Tajfel (1901). 

V % - 

40. The Classical notions of cognitive congruence, balance, dissonance, 
etc. have often been used i_n the study Of prejudiced attitudes. 

For general survey, see Abelson et al. (eds) ) (1960) . Sec also 
Rokeach (I960! 1973). Tajfel (1901: 136 ff.) 'uses the more 
general term of 'coherence' in order to stress the overall * 
unity of norms and attitudes of groups. We also favour this 
term, since it does not preclude apparent Inconsistency and may 
f be defined in more rigorous terms than e.g. balance, congruence 
or dissbonance. » 

41. The more traditional study of prejudice also deals with attitudes? 
and may also occasionally use the term ' coyni tive ' , but has a much 
more superficial link with cognitive representations. Thus, preju- 
diced attitudes in that research will typically be assessed by 
scaling techniques or factor analyses. For a recent study, see e.g. 
Bagley et al. (1979) and references given there. 

42. Our approach has its roots in the 'information processing' paradigm, 
now well established for at least ten years in cognitive psychology.' 
See e.g. Lindsay ft Norman (1972) for an Introduction! and Klntsch 
(1977) for further reading and references. - 
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- The notion of 'schema*, originally introduced mainly in the seminal 
work of Bartlett (1952), has been picked up in much work in current 
cognitive psychology. See e.g. Norman * .pumelhart (1975). The more 
s|>eciflc notion of 'script', due to Abelson, Is. studied in detail 
in Schank * Abelson (1977). See also Bobrow t Collina, eds. (1975). 

The noticm of 'strategic' processing of information has be«n worked 
out (mainly for discourse processing), in van Dijk i kintsch (1901). 

There is a growing lfterature about the cognitive processes In- 
volved In the un<W standing of actions and events. Besides the 
already mentioned book *by Schank t Abelson (1977), see e.g. 
Schmidt (1976) and Lichtenstein 4 Brewer (1900). See also several ^\ . 
chapters in ilastie et al., eds. (1900). * 

- The more general theory of action fromjtthjch sooiepT'tiie notions 
uspd here are borrowed comprises a Targe body of "studl es, mainly 
In philosophy. See van Dijk (1977) for details and references. 

The.* psychological theory of understanding action lias been mainly 
developed along lines sketched by work in artificial intelligence. 
Especially the' notion of 'goal' has been fundamental' In such 
»work (see Schank 4 Abelson, 1977j Wilensky, 1978) . 

The attribution theory of action understanding lias been mainly 

a paradigm in social psychology and. hardly in cognitive psychology. 

See Heider (1950), Kelley (1955) and Jones ot a l. (1971). dust 

like the artificial intelligence theory of action, this theory ds ^ 

about 'causes 1 of action, though not conceptualised in terras of 

goals, but rather in terms of 'intuitively assTgned ( 'attributed ' ) 

Internal (personality) or external (contextual) causes. * 

. The notion of 'script' rather pertains to knowledge about stereotypical 
epi nodes, consisting of routine actions. See especially Schank & 
AheUon (19?7), although Abelson (1973) originally used it for 
belief schemata, ,e.g as parts of political ideologies. 

>. * * 

Koi person and giunp schemata and memory, see Ilastie, et al., eds . 
(rtGO). - ^ 

. Fpr studies of group perception and categorisation, seo Taj f el ' , 
(19111) ami references given there. 

The 'maximum dlf fe» ence' strategy Is part of a mot e general process 
of polarisation. See Tajfel (1901). » 

On* major lal psy etiological approach to^rejudice has Indeed been 
the study of stereotypes. For some recent btudles, see again 
Tajfel (IW1I). and also Taylor et al. (1970) and Hamilton (19/6). 

18b ' 

The not ion; of ho lief, opinion and attitudes have been of central 
^interest in social psychology. See e.g. Plshbein & Ajznn (1975) 
for a recoift survey and further references to a vast literature, 
which cannot possibly even be summarized here. 

er|c ■ • •. 
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55. Current work in cognitive psychology and artificial intelligence 
provides hew ways for the study of beliefs, opinions and attitudes, 
e.g. after the seminal earlier work of Abelson (1973, 1976). See 
e.g. Carbonell, Jr. (1979). Van Dijk (1902) summarizes a number 

9 of earLier working papers on these notions, formulated in the 
terms of that paradigm. * 

$6. The notion of 'relevance' has been repeatedly come up in recent 
work on discourse understanding. Se6 van Dijk (1979 ) for a^ 
summary of the uses of this notion. ** ~~ * 

57. Besides the work mentioned earlier, we should at least recall here 

that there are many other approaches to prejudice and racial ' " 

discrimination. See e.g.*B)alock (1982) and Husband, ed. (1$02) 

for two recent — and rather different — studies in this area. - 

50. Bthnomethodology, taken as the study of everyday life, cannot In 
principle assign negative evaluations to how people go about orga- 
nising their social reality and interaction, but at roost study, 
in much detail, how people go about categorising (afsb In terms 
of evaluations) other persons a*nd groups. See Sudnow, ed. (1972), 
Turner, ed. (1974) and Mehan I Wood (1975) for readers and Intro- 
duction. t 

59. Emotions rather than cognitions have been studied rather widely 
in classical work 6n prejudice, especialfy anxiety, agression 

and fear. See Bagley f.'et al. (1979) for survey. See Cooper t Sinqer (1956). 

60. vJfthin this wider field of 'emotive' causes of prejudice, the 
psychoanalytical approach to (fascist, ethnocentr 1st or autho- 
ritarian) personality has been dominating for many years, 
initially mainly inspired by Adorno et al. (1950). See again 
Bagley et al. (1979) for further survey. 

61. Cognitive theories of emotion are rather recent. Sea. e.g. Dowor 
(1900). 

62. Zajonc (1900) argues that affective evaluations may precede certain 
cognitive operations: we sometimes may 'feel* even before, we 'under-' 
stand ' . 

63. The systematic study of values and norms in psychology has been 
dominated by the work of RokeaclV (i960, 1973, 1979). 



64. Despite a vast amount of work on ideologies in tlie political 
sciences/ in philosophy and sociology, there Ivas. been little 

* ' psychological, let alone cognitive, work 6n ideologies. As 

a conservative response to the Aflorno school, Eysenck (e .g. Eyseitck 
t Wilson, 1970) has tried to trace the ^personality factors of % 
ideologies. Carbonell, Or. (1979) provides a more explicit 
description, in terms of a computer program, of ideological 
belief systems,, after the early seminal work of Abelson (l k 971^, 
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It is uften stressed (e.g. in Husband, ed. 1902) that prejudice and 
racism are intimately linked^*! th western and capitalist attitudes, 
ideologies and hoc to- economic systems. This does not mean that pre- 
judice and ethnic discrimination does not or cannot occur in other 
socfetieu, but thai the intimate links between capitalism and colo- 
nialism form jk predominant historical 'background for the nature and 
the development of racism and socio-economic power relations in the 
western worUl (see aialoc*, 1902, for a brief recent discussion). 

W*? have limited oiii research to those minority groups in Hie Nether- 
lands which at the moment appear to be in the foCus of 1 public aware- 
ness *<> and hence of, negative attitudes, viz. Surinamese and foreign 
workers from Morocco and Turkey. Indonesians (except Holuccans) are 
veiy much integrated and hardly considered as a * foreign* group. In 
fact, they ate never mentioned in our interviews — which doos not 
moan A t all of course that they would not suffer from individual 
actions of prejudice and discrimination. The same holds for foreign 
workers from Italy, Spain and Portugal, who also already have inte- 
grated to a certain extent And not perceived as a primary target 
group for negative uttitixtes. In other words, we have isolated those 
gtoups which are generally discussed and perceived at the moment as 
the prJuuiry (and largest) minority groups, and it is not accidental 
that exactly those groups are racially and ethnically (culturally) 
different from othor inrni grant groups. 

In our interviews, but also /in our work, mentioned alx>ve , about 
tho |H>it royal of minorities in the press, it appears that perhaps 
the most negative attitudes existing at the moment in the Netherlands 
axe directed against certain groups qf younger people in larger 
towits, especially squatters. These are 'deviant' not only because 
they are young, have different norms and values, but because they 
have militantly opposed themselves to the police and taken the 
serious housing problem in their own hands. See Cohen ft Young 
(1001) for 'a collection of papers which highlight the special 
(xt.tion of such 'deviant 1 groups for public opinion. It remains 
to be seen what the exact differences are between the negative 
attitudes and the disci iininatlon against these groups aits against 
groups of ethnic ininotities. 

The presumed ethnic prejudice of blue collar workers has been 
under constant debate. A constant correlation is reported in 
the Uteratuie between amount of prejudice and amount of education 
(that Ik, a negative cot relation) . This very rough correlation 
(which offers no explanation of course) is somewhat corrected by 
the finding that especially the 'next* to lowest' groups, such 
us low level white collar workers, will show highest prejudice 
(see c hosier, 1976, for review). Competition and statue diffe- 
rences play an imix>rtant role in these processes, we 11 man (1977) 
argues, on the basis of extensive interviewing, that the major 
factor Inv olvy l is 'interest 1 , and emphasizes that blue collar 
workers i»<we negative attitudes against minorities only if such 
interests are involved; higher occupation and higher education 
only provides people with the possibility to better formulate 
and hide* theit ethnic prejudices. Note that the ethnic prejudices 
recorded in our research are strikingly similar to those found 
O irking, class people in London (Phizacloa & Miles, 1979). 

^ ' . 190 
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69. Positive attributions to ethnic minority group members are usually 
explained, in attribution theory, by contextual (and hot disposi- 
tional) factors(see Pettigrew, 1901, for discussion). A sound cog- — 
tive. theory of the processes involved In sucli attributional processes 
is still to be developed however. 

m 

70. The assumption that discrimination in the' Netherlands is not primarily 
racial needs extensive qualification. We have seen above, in note 66, 
that prejudice and discrimination is directedT in the Netherlands, 
mainly against ethnically different groups. Already Bagley (1973) 
suggests that 'colour* does play a role in Dutch prejudice, but 

\ much less than in e.g. Britain. Our interviews seem to suggest 
also that especially cultural and social differences, as well as 
socio-economic competition, account for much of the negative 
attitudes as expressed . This does not mean, for example, that * 
Surinamese are not being discriminated against also on the basis 
of their colour. It is difficult to keep these factors apart in * 
the motivational structures underlying prejudice and discriminatory 
Interaction. Our data, however, Suggest that 4 even if race differences 
play a role they certainly are not often consciously processed and 

, verbalized, contrary to the feelings of socio-economic competition 
in housing, employment and social services. One could therefore 
assume that Dutch prejudice, generally speaking, is rather ethnically 
(and culturally)' than racially based, even if ; racial differences may 
play a role in group identification, perception and differentiation. 
The significant difference between 'brown* people frptn IrxlpnesJla 
and brown or black people from Surinura as regards everyday perception, 
evaluation and (negative) attitudes seems to substantiate this 
assumption. Instead oftRfe*-wider term of e thnocentr ism, we might 
speak of 'ethnicism' t<A*Sendte this particular kind of racism 
(I am indented to Philomeiuv'Eascd for suggesting this term to 'me) . 
Also it should^ be stressed that in a wider sense of; the notion of 
racism, the particular kind of ethnicism we seem to find in the 
.Netherlands would still be part of a 'racist' social structure. 

71 . See note 70. 

72. In the last ten years many cognitive models of discourse processing 
have been developed. Unfortunately the hulk of this work has been 

*'based on story* understanding (see van Dijk, ed. 1900 for references), 
and only little has been done in the area of dialogues Or 1 ' interviews . 
For" introduction, survey and further references, see e.g. "the following 
books: Meyer (1976), Just ' ft Carpenter , eds . (1977), Freedle, ed. (1977, 
19*79) , ^Sanford ft Gar rod (1901), Mandl , ed. (1901), Ballstaedt et al v 
(1901) and van Dijk ft Kintsch (1903). 

73. There is very little work on discourse p roduc tion. Most work about . 
the psychology of discourse processing deals. with comprehension. 

The same holds in psycholinguist ica in general (but see Buttervorth, 

euV, 1901, for some work and references in this area). For strategies 

of discourse production, see Zawmuner (1901). and van Dijk ft Kintsch (1903). 

* * . 
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. The last fifteen years has seen the development of * vast inter- * 

discipline of discourse studies, including text grammars, conver- 
sation analysis and discourse analyses of various kinds. For \ 
survey, introduction and further references, see e.g. Conlthard 
(1977), van Dijk (1970), de Oeaugrande (1900), Ue Beaugrande ft 
Dressier (1981), Tannen, ed. (1902). * 

75. The coherenco conditions of discourse mentioned here are further^ 

worked out in van Djjk (1977). ^ ' f * 

76. Perspective or point of view ar e technical terms which have 

* reoiv/d much attention in literary scholarship, especially Jn 
the £tiidy of stories, m more general discourse analysis, these 
notions have' as yet^eceived (too) little attention. 

77. Conversation, due to its dialogical and interactional nature, 
has a number of further properties' and constraints on coherence, 
involving relations between turns, or moves, and relations between 
speech participants. See Sudnow, ed. (1972)* TuVner, ed. (1974) 
Schenkein-ed. (1970) for relevant studies- A different approach 
provides fielchmai. tlOOl), who above.aM is concerned with the 
functional relations among moves in*dlscourse. 'These functional 

relations will be one of the phenomena we wlil study of the * 
Interviews. 

70. It goes without saying that' discourse not^only has its more or 
1<¥5S autonomous structural principles, but is^governed by many 
factors of the social context, e.g. a s exemplified in soclol ingois- 
tic research (inspired mainly by people like babov, 1972). Specific 
social context study for* discourse structures however lsrar'e (cf. e.g. Scherer 
h Giles, 1979).Mnch work is beinq done rather in anthropology, e.g. 
in the framework of the \e Sinography of communicat ion ' (Bautnan 
a S£herzer, I974j Grimshaw, 1901). See also llalliday (1970). 

r 

79. As noted above, conversations are not just discourses but also 
piece* of interaction and therefore must satisfy the mote general 
principles of adequate interaction. Besides the references given 
in note 77, we should mention e.g. Duncan ft Fiske (1977) for such 
Interactional principles. 

10. We only have made transscr iptions of the relevant passages of the 
Interview This is of course a drawback because also the passacies 
which are not about ethnic minorities may reveal important i n for- 
ma t Ion about the knowledge and opinions of the speakers, e.g. their 
social backoround, whlctKin turn may be relovant to understand their 
ethnic attitudos. » 

11. Another limitation is that we have not triod to foliow the usual- 
methods of transcription of conversational analysis ( S oc the studies 
mentioned in note 7 7) . Such transcripts however are extremely laborious 
and- made especially for the analysis of sometimes very subtle proper- 
ties of conversation. FOr our purposes a somewhat more 'readable' 
transcription will be sufficient, baler work in the project will 
pny more attention to the role of the more subtle properties of 
interview discourse (e.g. pauses, lies i tat ions, falfte starts, etc.). 
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82. The notion of (semantic) macrostructure, as a theoretical reconstruction 
of notions such as 'theme' or 'topic' has been elaborated in detail 
in van Dijk* (197?, 1977 and especially 1900). 



83. Besides conditional coherence, defined in terms of .condi tional 
(e.g. causal) relations between the facts denoted by the respec- 
tive propositions of a discourse, we have 'functional* coherence 
defined in terms of the roles of propositions within the sequences 
(e.g. B may be a specification or constrain with respect to A) 
Sometimes this notion is described in other terms, e.g. as * 
'rhetorical' relations, e.g. by Grimes U975* and Meyer (1976), 
Reichman (190)) gives the most«extensive analysis of such relations 
• to date. The kinds of functional relation used h*»re are ad hoc 
and more or less Intuitively formulated for ade2quate analysis of 
our data. See van Dijk (1977, 1901 ) for a discussion about tbese 
two kinds of coherence.' ♦ m 4 

04. The field of stylistics is large and confused, ranging f r ow rather 
traditional literary studies, applied rhetorics and linguistic 
(mostly quantitative and later sociollnguistlc) stylistics. 
For a useful survey and application (In a psychological study 
of persuasive effects), soo Sandell (1977). See alsoVlett (19/S)'. 
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05. The notion of 'topos' also .or iginates from literary scholarship. 

in which there even existed what has been called a 'To|x>sforschuug ' , 
which is a historical study of the continuity and change Of Uxed 
themes through -(western!) literature. The classical study In this 
domain is CuKtius (1940) . .Of course, there is similar work In 
anthropology as soon as 'genoral cultural themes* are concerned, 
e.g. in storytelling (see the work'by bevl -Strauss) , but there is 
hardly any recent work in the social sciences or discourse analysis' 
«" in which such fixed themes or topol are studied In discourse. 

06. As we' already remarked about stylistic, also the field of rhetorics 
Is vast and confused, on the one hand there is the continuation of 
classical rhetorics (documented most extensively by hausbrrg, I9<>0), 
and on the other hand there are several attempts to establish a 
'new rhetorics', e.g. applying insights of modern linguistics or 
argumentation theoryUee Ueding, 1976, for Introduction). 

For various approaches to argumentative structures, see e.g. 
van Bemerenot al . (1977). For practical applications in the* 
analysis of argumentation in discourse, B eo Kahane (1971)' 

00. Narrative theory, in several disciplines, is vast and of the 

many thousands of references, we can only mention some (.elected 
*reccnt ones'. For the structural analysis of narrtlve, f .ee 
Coromunicaitions 0 (1966). and Quitch t Ralblo (1977). For the 
current debate on narrative grammars ( in psychology and Al , see c 
van Dijk, ed. (1900), and further references given there. 

09. Narrative in conversation In addition has a number of typical 

interactional principles (such as turn taking, keeping the floor, 
arousing Interest, etc.). See Polanyi (1902). Ehllch. ed- (1901) 
and Quasthoff (1900). « i * 
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. The conversational strategies we analyse are not those usually 
studied in the conversationaf analytic work mentioned in note 77, 
e.g. those for turn taking. Yet, inspired e.g. by Goffman's » 
work on strategic Interaction (e.g. Goffman, 1969), we can find - 
scattered remarks about the stratetlc moves In conversations in 
order to reach specific goals or to dissimulate own opinions, 
be Ueaugrande * Ussier (1981: 171 ff) give some examples of 
strategies in discourse. j 

* / 

interviewing as a method of social research is governed by normative 
principles about the adequate verbal and non-Verbal actions of the 
interviewed (see ^.g. Dradbnrn * Sudraan, 1979). From our point of 
view, however, interviewing isialso a form of socjal interaction 
which enn be described and analysed in its own right, 
i 

Our approach to prejudice assumed indeed that much* of the ethnic ' 
attitudes in the Netherlands must be learned through informal 
everyday contacts and conversation. This dimension of 'mass 
communication' has received mueh interest sich the classical 
book by Katz * Laznrsfeld ( I95S) , -Jj'thouqh it can hardly be 
said that there are specific opinion leaders o^r gatekeepers who 
'formulate' and then influence others with specific prejudices. 
See Shlbutani (1966) for such an approach to rumours, and Rogers 
(1971) for a survey of the tradition. Much of this work i 3 about 
the influences *ond the motivations for .the u*e of mass nu Ha and 
hardly pays attention to more Independent forms 6f interpersonal 
conum, i i cat ion. 

Soe our remarks In note 70. * 
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